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BRISK AND GIDDY-PATED TIMES. 


I. TO THE LAST GAITER-BUTTON. 


WHEN the Prime Minister 
made his solemn statement on 
3rd September last, Great 
Punchemwell to a man stood 
at his back ready to the last 
gaiter- button. Some indeed 
there were who said that there 
were too many buttons; that 
we could have been as ready 
with a few less of them. But 
this was merely criticism by 
the irresponsible. Let it be 
known, in proof of our extreme 
readiness here, that Warden 
Thomas Bullwinkle, on learning 
that he was in a state of war 
with ‘that Hitler,’ at once 
ordered Mrs Bullwinkle to put 
him through his gas-mask drill, 
timing him by the kitchen 
clock; that having reduced 
his time for putting the plaguey 
thing on from the alert position 
to 794 seconds, he next placed 
his 6}-size steel helmet on his 
8-size head; that it wobbled off 
and on to a teacup which it 
broke; and that Mrs Bullwinkle 


then threw down Handbook 
No. 1 and exclaimed, “ Drat 
that ’Itler’’; that when Warden 
Bullwinkle ordered his wife to 
go through her gas-mask drill, 
she had flounced into the 
scullery, and there said some 
very audible, impudent, and 
reckless things to her lord and 
warden. To these he had 
replied, ‘‘ When bitser shells 
and et ceterums are flying 
round, Jenny, don’t blame it 
on me when you goes afumblin’ 
with your gas-mask and can’t 
get ’er on.” 

In due course we hope to get 
a larger size of helmet for 
Bullwinkle, and that he will 
paint his W outside it and not 
inside as is the case with his 
No. 64 size. 


u. *“* STONE DEAD HATH NO 
FELLOW.”’ 


Our Branch held its monthly 
meeting on 3rd September as 
usual, and in spite of the many 
war preoccupations of its mem- 
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bers. We held it just to show 
Hitler that he could not throw 
us out of our stride. There 
was not actually much in the 
way of agenda. But our genial 
Chairman put us right by 
deprecating loose and easy 
criticisms of the authorities : 
this talk, for instance, about 
Great Punchemwell having too 
much A.R.P.; all this night- 
work at the telephone; and 
road patrolling. ‘* Let’s do it,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Later on, let’s laugh 
at ourselves for having done 
too much. Better that than 
laugh on the wrong side of 
our faces by having done too 
little.” 

At this point Smarty Wells 
rises to ask, ‘What about 
this here 5 A.M. Nil report, 
when there ain’t nothing to 
report ? Somethink chronic, I 
calls it.” 

“* My lad,”’ replies the Chair- 
man, now less the genial Chair- 
man and more of the old 
Regular disciplinarian, “ you'll 
telephone at 5 A.M. or any other 
—ahem—time you’re ordered 
to.” 

“T beg to harst,’’ counters 
Smarty, not now addressing a 
hard-hearted Chair, but what he 
hopes a sympathetic audience 
—‘‘T beg to harst, comrades, 
why the Chairman addresses 
me as ‘My lad’ instead of 
‘Comrade’? Ain’t we all equals 
here ? ”’ 

“Because we're at war, 
m’lad,’’ snaps out the Chairman. 
Hearty applause and an end 
to Smarty who, his little 
grievance (shared by a good 
many others) off his chest, will 


now ’phone without fail and 
without grumbling at any hour 
that authority demands. 

After this trifling breeze Mr 
Chairman resumes his geniality 
and brings the meeting to a 
close with some further good 
advice. The Branch is to set 
the tone in Great Punchemwell 
by not grumbling, by looking 
cheerful, no matter how sleepy 
we are after a night up. We 
are not to believe rumours and 
never to spread them. “ Jerry’s 
a stout fighter,’’ adds the Chair- 
man. ‘ Make no mistake about 
that, and quite a good chap 
when we meet him. But just 
at present he’s better dead than 
alive.” The Chairman then 
begs us not to run away with 
the idea that Fritz is a bad 
patriot and not out to back 
Hitler, now that he’s told that 
the Fatherland is in danger. In 
brief, “ Tl faut en finir.”’ 


I. ** SILVER LININGS.”’ 


During these first few days 
of war an observing eye may 
have noted that Great Punch- 
emwell as it moves about on 
its lawful and daily occasions 
wears @ brisker and more alert 
look than in the piping times 
of peace or the crucial times of 
crises. Whether this will hold 
after three testing years or 
more remains to be seen. But 
at present it is so. And why 
not? We pay, of course, a 
tribute to the horrors of war, 
and always interject a remark 
to this effect when we are 
discussing the latest exciting 
rumour. But to many of us 
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war has brought a new interest 
in life and a change in avocation. 
Elderly was-birds now find 
themselves @ cog, however 
humble, in the machine, and 
pack again in active life. People 
hitherto with few or no responsi- 
bilities for any save themselves 
or their own households, now 
have the safety of others to 
answer for. Humble folk who 
have gone about their humble 
jobs, and found that these 
have quite filled their days, 
have now other jobs which 
often fill their nights. There 
is a novelty, too, in doing 
something for other folk, and 
for nothing. For no one is paid 
in Great Punchemwell. 

In short, many of us here 
feel ourselves to be of national 
importance. We are brisker, 
more alert, more interested in 
life, though occasionally we 
may start the day’s job feeling 
more like bed than the work- 
shop, counter, or milk-round. 
Jones, who has for a score of 
years carried round a basket 
of nice white loaves nestling 
against a rather doubtful jacket, 
has always rated himself as a 
less important person than Mr 
Pickles, Parson’s warden, or 
Mr Grubb, People’s warden, 
but he is now a warden himself, 
as good as any other warden. 
He has a score of houses under 
his floury hand, to advise and 
supervise. Some of them to 
whom Jones has hitherto been 
only ‘the bread,’ have been a 
bit saucy over gas-masks. Some, 
he will tell you, have ‘ given 
him the bird,’ and refused with 
contumely and scoffings his 
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proffer of immunity to phosgene. 
Jones’s little silver badge does 
not of itself carry enough weight 
to deal with sauce or to refuse 
birds. He is learning that tact 
is a useful addition to badges. 
He has to do his warden’s work 
in addition to delivering loaves, 
but he will tell you that a change 
is a8 good as a rest. His war- 
cloud has a silver lining. 
Miss Keturah Firkin, rather 
a lonely old spin, keeps the 
‘Tea Cosy.’ She is known to 
have difficulty in making ends 
meet. She is now looking 
brisker and less careworn than 
usual. There are so many 
gentlemen on the road, she will 
tell you, and all wanting food. 
So the ‘Tea Cosy’ is busy at 
all hours. It has as a sign a 
large yellow teapot, belching 
forth steam. “Its execution 
and erection,” says Miss Firkin, 
who is very genteel, ‘ made a 
sad hole in my capital. And 
such nice gentlemen, too, some 
of them, but that oily! You’d 
never believe! And they tell 
me that they like my sign. 
One of them said that it looked 
exactly like a teapot, which 
indeed it was meant to be. And 
they admire my yellow tea 
service, but careless over their 
change—very. I always ask 
them to count it to make sure, 
me not being good at sums, and 
never was. But they don’t 
seem to want change. They 
don’t, really. They fling their 
money about like what people 
do in books. You’d never 
believe!’? By which one 
gathers that these gentlemen of 
the road are both chivalrous and 
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tactful. Then, in addition to 
the ‘Tea Cosy,’ Miss Firkin 
finds time to do a shift some- 
times at a centre some miles 
away. Thither she is whisked 
off in @ smart, sinful-looking 
car, driven by a raffish-looking 
but courteous baronet. At the 
centre Miss Firkin sits at a 
telephone and her baronet at 
@ map, waiting to stick pins 
into it. For years to come 
Miss Firkin will tell you how 
at 3 A.M. one night she offered 
the map-sticker her thermos ; 
that he said to her, “‘ Thanks, 
Miss Girkin,’”’ and drank the 
lot. How he had then proffered 
a gold cigarette-case, and how 
Miss Firkin had said, ‘‘ Ta ever 
so, but Inever smoke.” ‘ War’s 
ever so horrid,” adds Miss 
Firkin. ‘“ But it does break 
down class distinctions. They 
do say he’s not a very good 
man, but he’s got a good heart. 
That’s what I say.” 

Miss Firkin has never had to 
say, ‘‘ Hardly ever in Hertford- 
shire.” But if she had to, one 
would immediately think of 
Miss Eliza Dolittle. 


IV. THE *“‘ SEVEN AGES.”’ 


All the world’s a stage. Here- 
under are set forth our seven 
acts and ages. 

Take we first our Punchem- 
well infant, still, one regrets to 
say, Mewling and puking in the 
nurse’s arms, and not in its 
gas-proof bag. We mothers 
here do not like this. We may 
not be the only pebbles on the 
beach, but our infants are as 
good as any in London. And 
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we have a hunch that the 
London spawn can do its puking, 
at need, in its little bag, mother 
at the bellows. Then the school- 
boy, whooping, not whining, 
over the extended holidays; 
with his satchel (gas), and very 
much incommoded by it, creep- 
ing perhaps not very unwillingly 
to the village pond, or it may 
be to the sandheap so thought- 
fully placed for him by the 
Road Authority at the roadside. 
At the pond he will assist our 
Admiralty experts by trying 
out the last thing in home-made 
submarine chasers. ‘‘ No—not 
@ cruiser—can’t you see ? Them 
cotton reels are the depf charges. 
You rolls ’em along the deck 
and tips ’em off the back end, 
so. Then they blows up and 
up she goes, blowed to pieces, 
with all hands, see? ”’ 

Two other young air-minded 
experts are busy with the sand- 
heap, which furnishes enough 
material for modelling a fair- 
sized aeroplane. But a hitch 
occurs. Both boys want to do 
the fuelling and loading of their 
bomber. The bigger boy, of 
course, gets it, and into a hole 
representing the petrol tank 
goes tin after tin of water from 
the ditch. Another hole, and 
into it he dumps large stones, 
and thus fills up his bomb- 
racks. The younger boy mean- 
while is telephoning in a shrill 
and urgent voice—it is not 
quite clear to whom; and the 
elder boy tells him he’s doing 
it quite wrong in any case. 
But his heart is naturally in the 
lethal end of the business. 

The war cloud for these two, 
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if existent, is a very small one, 
no bigger than a man’s hand on 
the horizon. 

And ‘ then the lover.’ Down 
our lane go Alf Betts and Irene 
Puggs, arm and waist tied up 
in the conventional love-knot, 
and the gas-masks of each 
sadly in the way of a good tight 
knot. But Alf shifts his and 
Miss Puggs shifts hers, and 
there they are, quite snug. 
Their conversation is chiefly 
eloquent silence. At most Alf 
will say, ‘Goo! Goo!” And 
Irene will reply, ‘‘ What things 
you sez, Alfie.” Alf may, during 
these long silences, be hard at 
work at a ballad to Irene’s well- 
plucked eyebrow. But I doubt 
it. The ring-dove from some- 
where in the heart of its 
accustomed elm over the lane 
keeps saying, ‘‘ Coo-coo.”’ As 
that rhymes with Goo-goo, it 
introduces all the poetic rapture 
needed for the occasion. We 
are very matter-of-fact here. 

‘Then a soldier.’ A good 
many more of him to be seen 
about these days. No longer 
bearded, possibly § cleaner- 
tongued than his Tudor proto- 
type (but room for improvement 
here; and none of his are the 
least strange). Here, too, the 
war cloud has its silver lining. 
Girls prefer a khaki to a 
fustian arm about them. And 
then there are the many 
novelties and distractions of a 
soldier’s life; and the rude 
health of it. A man’s life after 
all. 

‘And then the justice,’ &c. 
No, we cannot produce a J.P. 
in Great Punchemwell, but we 
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can offer you Bully Host of 
The George. The George is 
just right—an ample mellow 
inn. Bully Host is just right, 
an ample, mellow, middle-aged 
man. One may hazard a guess 
that it is honest English beef 
and mutton rather than fat 
capon that makes him so fair 
and round. Full he is of wise 
saws, modern instances, and 
the homely wisdom that goes 
with good ale and the leisurely 
drinking thereof and the slow 
talk of the bar. Bully Hostess 
(always spoken of and addressed 
as ‘Mother’) is just right too— 
a tight buxom, altogether 
notable woman, who sees to 
the business-side of The George, 
and does all the catering. Lastly 
the inn sign is just right. A 
rare St George astride a pomely 
grey, cantering in perfect riding 
school style at a scaley, sky-blue 
and flame-throwing dragon. 
Mother, of course, calls the 
dragon Hitler. She assures us 
that we are going to give him a 


good poke. She also calls the 
dartsboard Gobbles, Gorringe, 
or Ribbons. A shrewd stroke 


of business this. No one can 
say “‘ No” to an invitation to 
come and throw a dart at one of 
these three unsavoury Nordics. 

On one day recently Mother 
served 220 meals. Every hole 
and corner, every bed and sofa 
at The George is filled with 
refugee Londoners. Never in 
the days when fast coach and 
slow coach, post-chaise and 
curricle, waggon and wayfarer 
clattered into its yard has 
The George done such a roaring 
business. It is the same all 
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down the road. Not a bed to 
be had. The restaurateur’s 
cloud has its silver lining. 
Captain Shupco represents 
the sixth age, though he is 
neither lean nor slippered nor 
a pantaloon. He reads small 
print without glasses, and the 
pouch he wears is what we all 
wear nowadays. He lives at 
Little Smewins down Dairypails 
Lane. Twenty years ago he 
swallowed the anchor, and at 
once and quite needlessly classed 
himself as a has-been. He 
resented this, became un- 
neighbourly, and seldom quitted 
his garden. His neighbours at 
once noted that he was one as 
kep’ ’isself to ’isself, and took 
care not to thrust themselves 
upon him. The Captain com- 
pleted this vicious circle by 
choosing to consider his neigh- 
bours unfriendly. This glorious 
game of cross-purposes was lead- 
ing the old seaman down the 
path to curmudgeonry. It takes 
strong medicine to put things 
like that right. The September 
1938 crisis began the good work, 
the war completed it. The 
Captain, being a very hale and 
active man, and owning a car, 
found himself in great demand 
for A.R.P. work. He was now 
in constant touch with neigh- 
bours and found them both 
likable and biddable. He had 
dealt in his time with much 
tougher crowds than his willing 
crew in Dairypails and other 
lanes. As an example, Martha 
Mulciber in accepting a previ- 
ously refused gas-mask at the 
Captain’s hands, did so as a 
special favour to the man rather 


than to the warden. Absolute 
proof of this exists in Martha's 
own words as addressed rather 
loudly on a Monday, over a 
washing line, to Bernice Pigeon, 
“For I tells you candid, Mrs 
Pigeon, which well you knows 
it—that if I ain’t ’andled carefy] 
and treated respec’ful, I ain’t 
all that easy to deal with. The 
Captain come ’isself, special, 
three times, about that dratted 
mast. I let’s ’im in the third 
time, and he fits me special 
and personal. B’lieve me, Mrs 
Pigeon, that man ’as what they 
call tac’ and knack; and con- 
sequent, I done it to please 
%im.”? 

Right - about went Captain 
Shupco on the path to cur- 
mudgeonry. Being rejuvenated 
and finding himself useful (as 
he might have done years ago), 
he now took the path to good- 
fellowship ; and with the two 
qualities accredited to him by 
Mrs Mulciber, and a certain 
pawky waggishness which he 
sprang upon us, he went from 
strength to strength and earned 
the titles of willing horse and 
good fellow. 

His war cloud has its silver 
lining. 

‘ Last scene of all.’ We have 
here in Great Punchemwell 
lonely, pernickety, and perfectly 
useless old ‘ Fraulein.’ She is 
called Fraulein, tout court, by 
our intelligentsia, but to the 
rest of us she has long ago been 
anglicised into Floraline. This 
makes her sound like some 
toothpaste, but we cannot help 
that. At one time she possessed 
a German surname, but that 
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was quite beyond us, and it 


lapsed. We do not know 
whether Floraline is _ her 
Christian name, or merely 


stands for Miss, or Mrs, or 
Madame. Nor does it much 
matter. Her nationality is in no 
way the cause of her loneliness. 
The desert in which she lives 
is entirely of her own creation. 
She has refused the oases 
offered by her neighbours. She 
suffers the fate of singularly un- 
interesting folk whose interests 
have always been centred in 
themselves. Floraline is aware 
of the war because she likes her 
wireless, and her wireless talks 
of little else at present. But 
she can spare no interest, apart 
from herself, in which side 
is to win; she is a genuine 
neutral in fact. The war has 
merely added its shadow to the 
shadow of death, under which 
she now increasingly dwells. 
Turn Floraline’s cloud about, 
or inside out, it has no silver 
lining for her. She has one 
good neighbour, Mrs X., who 
persists in visiting old Cross- 
patch and getting her own nose 
bitten off. To Mrs X. this old 
lady has recently made a 
request. ‘‘ If you see my blinds 
down any morning after nine 
o’clock, come in and see if I’m 
dead. I’ll always leave the door 
key hanging out of the scullery 
window.” 


v. “IN CASE TO JUSTLE A 
CONSTABLE.”’ 


On the outbreak of war 
Captain Shupco is roped in for 
further work, being allotted an 
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eight-hour shift at a local centre 
at a job suitable to his years; 
and thither and thence his car 
conveys both himself and certain 
workers in the same shift. At 
present he is on night-shift. 
As he drives to this on dark 
nights he does a good deal of 
cursing, but he also blesses the 
whitened kerbs and the con- 
tinuous centre-of-the-road line. 
His well-tended car, abandoning 
all pretence to polish and bright- 
work, has assumed the colours 
of the magpie. The car-lighting 
regulations worry him a good 
deal, and he is usually about 
one behind the latest issue of 
these. A seaman always likes 
his lights to be burning brightly. 

‘* Season of mists and mellow 
fruitfulness.” If the Captain 
reads his Keats, he may well 
have murmured these lines as 
he drives across his orchard 
towards 11 p.m. dodging the 
overladen apple trees. He then 
bumps over @ meadow and 
finally across his neighbour’s 
clover field. It is not for 
pleasure that he does this cross- 
country drive through wisps of 
fog and with very much muted 
lights. He does it because 
Dairypails Lane is for some 
reason blocked—it may be on 
account of enemy submarines, 
or for some other obscure reason 
known to the Road Authority. 
It is foggy and is going to be 
foggier, but only in belts and 
wisps so far. 

The prescient old seaman 
foreseeing the likelihood of this, 
had before sundown taken a 
bearing on to his exit gate 
leading from elover field to the 
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highroad. And now during 
his cross-country bumps he 
halts to see whether he is on a 
sou’-west course. He finds his 
bonnet (just visible through 
the fog as he sits in the car) 
pointing north. He corrects 
his direction, and in time makes 
his landfall and issues on to 
the road. Scarcely there, when 
a waved torch brings him to a 
halt. But this is only Enoch 
Meek, dairyman, a man of a 
business turn of mind who has 
no wish to incommode a popular 
fellow A.R.P. worker. 

‘Beggin’ your pardon, sir, 
but I think you’re showing a 
leetle too much light. Still I 
dessay they’ll let you pass. 
I’d chance it, sir, if I were you.” 
After which Meek, finding his 
four hours going infernally slow 
and anxious to pass the time, 
launches straight out into the 
potato crop ; and this naturally 
leads to parsnips, about which, 
says Meek, there ain’t nothin’ 
wrong, ’cept that if you does a 
spot o’ digging, after, they keep 
along of you all the afternoon. 
From this he slides in the 
easiest way to a discussion of 
the effects of bile on the 
kidneys (Meek’s of course). 
Whereupon the Captain lets in 
his clutch, says he really must 
be pushing along, and pushes. 
For a mile by dead-reckoning 
he navigates with eyes splayed 
outwards, one on the kerb, the 
other on the centre line. Then 
both kerb and line fade out, 
and, when he sees the stars 
again, he finds himself on the 
wrong side of the road. He 
gets back on to his course, and 


has held it for about another 
mile when a megaphone voice, 
coldly polite police voice, speaks 
from the ether. ‘ Will that 
car please draw up at the side 
of the road?” “TI seem to 
be there already,”’ thinks the 
Captain, whose near-side wheels 
are brushing the kerb. “ But 
I suppose he means me, and 
it’s my lights.’ While he 
waits for the owner of the voice, 
he cons over the latest lighting 
regulations and is sure he has 
obeyed them : ‘* Not more than 
2 inches in diameter, base 
upwards; lower half of re- 
flector blackened, using matt- 
black ; off-side headlamp bulb 
removed ;_ sidelights dimmed 
with two thicknesses of news- 
paper over them.’”’ Then a 
police car glides silently out of 
the murk and halts menacingly 
alongside. A polite uniformed 
member of the Force patiently 
announces a still newer and 
more drastic regulation—only 
@ narrow slit allowed now, not 
more than § inch wide ; reflector 
entirely blackened; a hood 
over the lot. ‘ Very sorry, sir, 
you must drive on your side- 
lights, and have your headlight 
put right tomorrow. Good- 
night, sir.’’ 

The Captain rings slow ahead, 
and has nearly reached his first 
pick-up when two figures rush 
out on him. “ For God’s sake 
put out them lights! Air-raid 
reported on the East Coast! 
Don’t you know there’s a war 
on?” The Captain at once 
steps on it, and having left this 
panic-party well astern comes 
down to 15 m.p.h. There is 
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one more hold-up, and this 
time a familiar face is obtruded 
into the car. Why, but of 
course it is Mr Simes, draper 
of Great Punchemwell, in smart 
blue uniform and white metal 
buttons, the complete police- 
man, bar the headdress, which 
is peaked, not domed. “ No, 
sir,’ explains Simes. ‘It’s not 
your lights. It’s a car been 
stolen, sir, and we’ve orders 
to stop and take the numbers 
of all cars.” And then Mr 
Simes, who also finds the hours 
of duty dragging, deserts his 
post as regards his upper half 
by leaning into the car for a 
chat, but remains on duty 
with his lower half, which still 
remains on the road and on 
duty. But the Captain is late, 
there is more fog ahead, and he 
cuts the interview short. He 
picks up his passengers in good 
time. They reach the centre, 
relieve the watch there, and 
start their eight-hour vigil. 
They start it well, for some of 
the Captain’s watch are ladies 
and brew tea, both then and at 
intervals throughout the night. 

There are other watchers here 
besides themselves—a local con- 
troller at his table, rapidly 
being snowed under by Returns. 
He finds himself back in the 
Land of Regrets and of babus— 
the latter can never have 
enough snow of this kind. The 
petrol question is at present 
burning with the greatest 
candle-power. And then some 
of the car-owners are saying 
that even with petrol allowed 
for A.R.P. work, they will have 
to lay up their cars in winter 
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as usual, unless something is 
done about insurance and tax. 
Controller pushes the papers 
aside to interview a deputation 
from the telephonists. ‘“ If you 
are come to ask me whether 
I’m drawing £1200 per annum 
from this job, the answer is 
in the negative. I’m not draw- 
ing a bean; and there’s not a 
hope for you either.” 

“We haven’t come about 
that,’’ replies Mrs Godley-Elmer, 
head of the deputation. ‘‘ We’ve 
come about a change-round of 
shifts. We’ve been on at night 
since the war began. We’ve 
husbands to feed, houses to see 
to, and no maids.” ‘“ Let’s 
ask the Captain about it,” says 
the controller. The Captain 
says that at sea they alter the 
sequence of watches by means 
of the dog-watch. ‘‘ And what’s 
a dog-watch?’”? The Captain 
explains the dog-watch. Then 
why not have them ashore ? 
Why not indeed? They have 
almost settled on the dog- 
watch system in a light-hearted 
manner, unaware of the terrible 
complications resultant from 
mixed dog-watchers ashore, 
when Mrs Godley-Elmer per- 
ceives the snare and pitfall. 
She is a lady of rapid thought, 
quick deductions, and extra- 
ordinary purity of soul. She 
now drops her fluttering eyelids 
and speaks. ‘“ The system of 
dog - watches on board ship 
where the men—I mean the 
crews—are all male, may serve 
well. I will not presume to 
gainsay @ seaman in the matter. 
But with what I may call 
mixed crews at the telephone 

2F2 
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and other duties, at this centre, 
the term dog-watch ... You 
see my point?” They see it, 
and the difficulty is solved in 
some other fashion. 

At the farther end of the 
room is a low murmuration and 
a quiet buzzing (the hushed 
voice is de rigeur here at night). 
A variety of artistes numbering 
about a score are gathering for a 
First-Aid-Party night-exercise. 
Woman drivers in natty boiler 
suits, starchy nurses, V.A.D.’s, 
stretcher-bearer men, a doctor 
or two. A decidedly brisk 
little woman with a nimble 
and, at good need, a blistering 
tongue, is just running them 
through their gas-mask drill 
before starting out. She can 
get hers on in five seconds she 
says. No one believes her; 
and they all toe the line. She 
nods at a man with a stop- 
watch, who presently barks 
out, “Gas!” There is an 
immediate rustling, scuffling 
hoorosh. Several tin hats crash 
to the floor, and are still rolling 
about when the man yells 
‘“ Time!’ Only about three of 
the class are snouted, and snort- 
ing in their pride. The decidedly 
brisk little woman, however, 
soon deflates them by walking 
behind them with a torch and 
snapping out, “‘ Your straps are 
twisted.” ‘“‘ Your cheek-piece is 
rucked under.” ‘ And you've 
forgotten to put on your tin 
helmet.’”’ Of course there is the 
usual fool of the class who 
advertises himself by asking 
foolish questions. The little 
woman with a few flicks of 
her tongue flays him alive, 


gives him a last vinegar look, 
and thenceforward leaves him 
to decompose ; and serve him 
right. An ass brayed in the 
mortar will yet bray. 

There is nothing the least 
remarkable about the foregoing, 
but it all leads up to a really 
notable, nay incredible, fact, 
which is this. During the whole 
fifteen minutes of the gas-mask 
drill, a bat was silently hithering 
and thithering close over the 
heads of @ dozen women. Not 
one clapped her hand to her 
hair. It takes a war to bring 
about a thing like that. 

The controller, with apologies 
to the diminutive drill-sergeant, 
cuts her lecture short by explain- 
ing that the meadows are damp 
and that the casualties lying 
out in them, waiting to be 
found and picked up, will 
be getting impatient. The 
audience melts away into 
ambulances and cars, and dis- 
appears, to carry out the game 
of hide-and-seek. This merry 
romp takes one and a half hours, 
at the end of which time the 
seekers return with a mixed 
bag of hiders, three men, two 
women, and a boy. Stretcher- 
bearers bring these in and lay 
them out in a row, while a 
doctor examines and criticises 
the bandages, splints, and 
blankets in which they are 
swathed. The controller says 
that one and a half hours is 
not very good time. Later the 
reason for this leaks out. By 
@ piece of criminal carelessness 
the orders given to the casualties 
to go and hide, named a spot 
near the “Jug and Bottle, at 
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the hour of 9.30 p.m.” The 
night being dark, dewy, and 
dismal, the casualties naturally 
went and laid themselves out 
(in a sitting posture) in the 
warm, dry, and cheerful Jug 
and Bottle. And naturally some 
delay occurred in finding them 
there and in inducing them to 
exchange the Jug and Bottle, 
which is snug, for Puggridge’s 
Pightle, which is the very 
reverse, at ten o’clock on a late 
autumn night with a heavy dew. 

The night passes. With dawn 
the V.A.D.’s start banging dust- 
pans and rasping back curtain- 
rings. The Captain, who 
actually holds a position equiva- 
lent to that of Third Mate at 
our centre, from sheer habit 
assumes command and rouses 
out the sleepy watch-on-deck 
with, “* Rouse and bitt! Show 
a leg!’? Someone goes off to 
make tea; patience cards are 
put away; knitting rolled up 
and bagged. Everyone is yawn- 
ing. The watch below arrives 
on deck (in motor-cars) and 
takes over. ‘ Anything to 
report?” “Yes—the con- 
troller’s snores were most 
disturbing.”’ 


VI. THE VOICE OF THE SIREN. 


The voice of the siren was 
heard in Great Punchemwell, 
but only by one Argenaut. He 
clapped into it roundly, blowing 
his whistle while breath lasted, 
and rousing his wardenship. 
Miss Pretty pokes her head out 
of window. ‘‘ What you making 
all that nyze for, young 
Gearge?’’? Stout and wheezy 
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Mr Sneezer for the first time in 
history comes out into the 
street in pyjamas. It shows 
how folk keep moving with 
the times. None of us had 
ever visualised Mr Sneezer in 
anything more modern than 
a nightshirt. Several other 
tousled heads and bristly chins 
appear at windows—all asking 
young George the same question 
—and some of them in gas- 
masks. These, if not very 
effective against shell splinters, 
have in Great Punchemwell a 
reassuring effect on _ their 
wearers. To the above entirely 
peevish and resentful queries 
George replies, “The siren’s 
gone.” Deaf Mr Smudger says, 
‘“* Wot’s a siringe ?’’ And when 
told, says to George, “ Talk 
plain English, can’t ye, and call 
it the ’ooter, wot we ’ears 
every morning, ’cept Sundays.” 
George does not in the least 
help things by explaining that 
’ooters are ’ooters, but long 
whombling notes is sirens and 
means an air-raid. Altogether 
rather a bum-stunt of a morning 
for young George. When he 
first heard the whombling note, 
and, whistle between his teeth, 
had rushed out to sound his 
warning, he felt good. He felt 
that the Pied Piper would not 
be in it with him. But what a 
poor reception to George’s wake- 
fulness! But stay! Observe 
the household of Mr Woodhouse, 
seven souls in all, filing steadily, 
without panic, without disorder, 
across the street on their way 
to our facetiously labelled 
‘Better ’Ole.’ Mr Woodhouse 
is an ex-police constable and 
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master in his own house. At 
the earliest pipe of half- 
awakened George, he has fallen 
his household in. His well- 
drilled family move off like 
clockwork—no panic, no con- 
fusion, no questioning. On the 
last of Mr Woodhouse’s three 
commands: “Put on your 
masks,” “ Right turn,” “ To 
the shelter, quick march,”’ they 
move off. And then as the 
family, looking like a column 
of well-snouted and docile pigs, 
are half-way across the street, 
the § All Clear’ goes. Mr Wood- 
house is a little chapfallen. He 
had hoped to carry out the 
maneuvre to its bitter end. 
But better luck next time. 
Young George had not piped 
up for nothing. 

This first air-raid alarm 
created in us—let us call it 
by no worse a name than a 
‘ state of awareness.’ For, next 
day the sausage-making machine 
of our Mr Jones (family and 
commercial butcher) caused a 
momentary flutter. Its note, 
unfortunately, has a thin high- 
pitched whine—not whomble- 
some, but near enough to be 
taken as such by those of us 
as are in a state of awareness. 
Mr Jones has been asked to abate 
this nuisance. He has done so. 
But he alludes to this incident 
with a dreadfully bitter laugh 
as an attack of the Jitlerbug. 


Vil. THE EVACUATION OF 
MR WELLALOVE. 


There was one in Great 
Punchemwell who in September 
1938 had promised his car for 


hospital evacuation purposes, 
During the year ending Sep- 
tember 1939 he also promised 
it for other civil defence pur- 
poses. He had forgotten about 
the hospital; and then the 
hospital asked him to make 
good his promise. Unable to 
do this, he obtained a gub- 
stitute ; and hereunder are the 
latter’s experiences in evacuat- 
ing Mr Wisdom Wellalove. He 
found Wisdom in the hospital 
vestibule, packed ready for 
export, surrounded by his 
friends of the hospital staff. 
Daddy, as they all called him, 
lay on a wheeled stretcher, and 
gave the impression of being 
about three hundred years old, 
and old for his age. But it 
was difficult to say, because his 
cap had slipped over his face, 
and no one had thought of 
removing it. He had only one 
arm. The driver’s first query, 
naturally, was where he was 
to drive deceased to. By- 
standers who were in the mood 
of “Can’t you go, must you 
stay,”’ and therefore optimistic 
and sanguine, replied, ‘‘ Oh, to 


Newbury.” ‘“ But where to in 
Newbury?” “Oh, Daddy 
knows! Only we’re not quite 


sure whether there’s anybody 
at his home. If not—try next 
door. They’ll take him in, sure 
to!” ‘“ And if not?’ “Oh, 
try the police. They’ll fix it.” 
“ And if not?” “Oh, bring 
Daddy back here.” Driver 
glanced at the ancient, whose 
face was still reverently covered 
by his cap. He did not look 
like surviving a forty mile 
there - and - back - again drive. 
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“Oh, well, in with him.” It 
took four strong, tender, skilful 
men to bend Wisdom’s joints 
this way and that, and one at 
a time, and insert him into the 
seat next the driver. Rigor 
mortis had apparently set in in 
every joint. Then the driver 
bethought him and voiced his 
thoughts. “But how about 
getting him out again?” “ Oh, 
you'll manage. Or his wife. Or 
the police; they’ll help you, 
sure to.” 

Under these easy assurances, 
but not reassured, the driver 
pushed off, and Daddy came 
alive. He proved to be in 
rather a sombre mood, but very 
much all there. His cap was 
now perched on his head. The 
driver could not rid himself of 
the impression that he himself 
was a ventriloquist and Mr 
Wellalove a lay figure. The 
latter suddenly spoke. 

“T come in to th’ ’orspital, 
bein’ run down.” ‘ And what 
ran you down, Daddy? A 


lorry ?”’ “No,”  grumpily. 
“Jes’ run down.” “Ah, yes, 
and what by?” “ Jes’ run 


down in meself, as I told ye 
if ye’d listen.”” “Ah, I see.” 
Further questioning elicited 
only silence. No details about 
the loss of the arm could be 
elicited. This was intentional 
on Daddy’s part. He wanted 
his questioner to rush off on a 
false scent. He was a subtle, 
vengeful old party. Presently 
he up and spoke again, in 
brighter mood this time. ‘‘ They 
treats me very kind at th’ 
’orspital, they did.”” “ Oh, yes.” 
“Me and m’ wife and m’ 
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darters bein’ su’scribers to the 
Tuppenny.” A pause. Then, 
“T ’aven’t nothin’ to say agin 
the ’orspital, I ’aven’t. I shant 
never speak a word agin the 
’orspital.”’ 

Here indeed was magnanimity 
and gratitude, though uttered 
in a regretful tone. There was 
now @ pause in the chit-chat, 
and then the following state- 
ments fell from the ancient’s 
lips. He was turning from the 
sombre past to the brighter 
prospects of the home he was 
nearing. 

“Nice bein’ ’t ’ome agin. 
A person knows where’s things 
are *t ’ome. I shall ’ave a 
nice cupper tea ’t’ome ; drackly 
I gets there, I shall.’ Driver, 
of course, had to say something, 
so he said, ‘ There’s no place 
like home, is there, Daddy ? ”’ 
But this fell very flat. Daddy 
did not say anything, but his 
silence implied that he dis- 
agreed. Public houses, for 
instance, are sometimes better 
than homes. 

Followed some polite probings 
on the loss of his arm. But 
this remains @ secret; it will 
die with Daddy. History will 
never know the true story. 
All Daddy would say, and that 
very huffily, was, “’T were a 
accident. Painter and glazier 
I was.”? And, ‘ Years and years 
ago ’t ’appened.” “Oh,” said 
the driver, “I thought that 
was what brought you to 
hospital.” To which Daddy 
replied, ‘‘ You thot so; I knoo 
you thot so; but ’t wasn’t so.” 

And now they were nearing 
the dear old home-town. Daddy 
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seemed to find cause for resent- 
ment in driver’s not knowing 
exactly in what part of its 
poorest quarter lay No. 4A 
Birdikins Buildings. His silence, 
when questioned, further 
evinced a really nasty spirit. 
‘“‘ A person did orter to know 
things better nor that.” But 
by asking passers-by they 
arrived at Birdikins, or as near 
to it as a car can get. A boot- 
faced lady of hostile mien, arms 
akimbo, stood staring. ‘‘ Was 
the old gentleman’s wife at 
home—I mean this old gentle- 
man in the car.’”’ Yes, she was 
at home. Would the lady 
kindly summon her? In re- 
sponse, boot-face screamed, 
“Mrs Wellalove— your ole 
man’s back on yer.’’ To which 
came the reply from an interior, 
‘Comin’, Mrs Snitcher.”” Mrs 
Wellalove then appeared. Her 
joy at seeing her Wisdom again 
was very well restrained. There 
was no appearance of welcome. 
And he became a very meek 
old man, perfectly silent save 
for a groan or two when his 
wife and Mrs Snitcher overcame 
his rigors, a joint at a time, 
and got him out and away into 
his home. 

Well, Daddy was there at 
last, scampering about the place, 
finding the old nick - nacks 
exactly where he knew them to 
be, and ordering cups of tea. 
Or—was he ? 


vin. ** OUR YOUNG VISITERS.”’ 


The evacuators of children 
and mothers received some 
pretty hearty slaps on the back 


for doing it so well, but ve 
few bouquets reached the other 
(and dirtier) end of the stick. 
However, that is all past; at 
least we hope so. 

The little Londoners came to 
us straight from holidays spent 
in slum-homes. Some of them 
brought lesser Londoners with 
them, and the latter were not 
slow to transfer their attentions 
to their hosts and their hosts’ 
houses. We are poor but clean 
at Great Punchemwell, and the 
patience with which our 
cottagers bore this and much 
else was beyond all praise. 
Some of the guests were not 
very perfectly house - trained. 
But there are plenty of good 
and clean children among them. 
The gentle Mrs Tame says that 
‘¢ Mine are quite nice,” but adds 
with a sigh, ‘‘I fear they will 
be with me for ever and ever.” 
Others, luckier than Mrs Tame, 
had guests who, finding no 
streets, no air-raid shelters, and 
fearing bears and other wild 
beasts on our commons, wafted 
themselves back to their slums. 
It is hoped that they will 
remain there should the siren 
sound the warbling or inter- 
mittent note, and not come 
flooding back to us. 

Our rural dwellers now at 
least know what that expressive 
word ‘ Slums ’ means, and under 
what fearful conditions many 
of their fellow countrymen live. 
Let it be added that here in 
Great Punchemwell there are 
still good but humble homes 
demanding, nay, clamouring for 
slum - children, ready to face 
the chance of vermin, slum 
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ways, and extra work. It is 
not the few shillings of weekly 
pilleting money that causes this 
demand. It is a genuine love 
for childhood. 

If that gentle lady, Mrs Tame, 
fears that her guests will 
never leave her, the capable 
and energetic organiser, Mrs 
D’Olfusse, dreads the day when 
she will have to part with hers. 
These number a score, and the 
days of the years of their 
pilgrimage are to be reckoned 
in months or weeks rather than 
in years. Colonel D’Olfusse 
has gone quite potty over them 
and has already selected Pa’s 
Pet, to whom he administers 
bottles and treats with the most 
flagrant favouritism. These 
little denizens of the slums, 
whose short life-histories cause 
a blush for the past and not 
great hopes for the future, 
have wound themselves into 
this easy-hearted man, and are 
hugging him into snares. Mrs 
D’Olfusse during the period 
while she dwelt under the 
shadow of coming events and 
recurring crises, had wilted. 
She was certainly, as we call it 
here, ‘downy.’ She is now 
‘uppy.’ But the shadow and 
suspense of threatened war have 
been replaced by its substance 
and presence. The last of the 
hostages that Mrs D’Olfusse 
has given to Fate has departed, 
in uniform, to join his three 
brothers; the babies have 
arrived, suspense is over, and 
she is a new woman. “ Better 
a finger aff as aye waggin’.”’ 
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‘¢ The warst may be tholed when 
it’s ken’d.” 

It was a fine day when I 
came on Mrs D’Olfusse’s new 
family. In_ clothes - baskets, 
packing cases, old tyreless prams, 
and cradles they slumbered and 
wailed, mewled and puked. 
They were parked out in a 
sunny and lovely garden. One 
had to step warily to avoid 
treading on a young Londoner. 
Pa’s Pet, in a clothes-basket, 
but with a sumptuous cradle 
at hand and empty (in case it 
preferred it), occupied the 
softest part of the lawn and 
enjoyed the best view. A bevy 
of young ladies was giving 
gentle carriage-exercise to half 
a dozen infants in as many 
prams. If babes and sucklings 
can be said to be having the 
time of their lives, these were 
having it. One or two looked 
like dying—but none had died, 
and one had been christened. 

I came away with the im- 
pression that when I return 
here in twenty years’ time I 
shall find them all still here, 
bouncing about, as young men 
and women and owning the 
place; and one among them 
will be larger, fatter, rosier, 
and owning more of the place 
than all the others, in fact, 
rather an objectionable young 
man, still hugging his foster- 
father, the Colonel, into every 
kind of snare. Certainly these 
little Londoners are here for 
keeps. Mrs D’Olfusse is so 
fond of them that she now says 
she can never part with them. 
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THE GRACIOUS LADY SENDS ME ON A JOURNEY. 


BY O. BLIVION. 


THE farm was humming. 
Okinde, headman, had come 
up as soon as the weeding had 
been started, and was helping 
with broom and bucket at the 
cottage. The pruning gang was 
split in two, and was changing 
over to compost and spraying. 
It was three months since the 
harvest, and the slow routine 
of pruning, cleaning, and band- 
ing had left the coffee plantation 
looking very trim, with the rows 
upon rows of trees wearing 
white stockings of limewash to 
their lower branches. 

Outside the little farm office, 
which is about the size and has 
the sort of fittings of a ship’s 
cabin, Okinde awaited me. He 
was dressed in police shorts, 
inherited from a brother in the 
Force, rather the worse for 
wear and patched with a large 
piece of ruby velvet behind, 
football stockings in black and 
red rings round his legs, sandals 
from the brotherly source, and 
a cerise sweater knitted two 
plain two purl all over by 
Akumo his wife, who had, 
however, run out of wool, and 
had finished off with navy blue 
half-way across the back. On 
his head was the red fez of 
authority, and in his hamlike 
hands he brought me twenty- 
seven pruning knives and three 
broken blades, which was all 
he has so far managed to 
retrieve from the pruning gang, 





three ducks’ eggs he had found 
in the hedge near the cottage, 
and a list of today’s sick. 

Okinde has been Neapara 
(headman) for many long years ; 
he is waiting for what one has 
to say, be it about farming or 
football or the last baby. The 
seasons rotate round him, the 
years roll on, without adding 
anything to his initiative or 
to his control of labour. Yet 
somehow it is his there-ness 
that matters; and he knows 
so many of the things he must 
not do. 

With Okinde was Neba Soba, 
who had acquired through 
service with the K.A.R. the 
pretty habit of standing to 
attention when spoken to, and 
@ fine new name which pleased 
him greatly, oblivious of its 
libellous implication. Today he 
was in charge of the grass- 
cutters in the swamp, and came 
to report that the baby croc 
was out again. 

‘Where there’s a baby, look 
for the mother,’ remarked 
Okinde sententiously. 

Neba Soba was told to call 
the younger boys off, warn 
everyone, and Okinde and I 
would be down on inspection 
shortly. 

We followed our set route 
for the day. Down by the oxen 
cultivating, a pair of oxen and 
@ pair of boys; a singleton on 
the roads, cleaning out the 
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ditches, two men and four 
children banding, eight spray- 
ing; and so to the main gang 
who were cutting grass in 
the western swamp for com- 
post. 

The baby croc was nowhere 
to be seen, but the white cap 
of a houseboy bobbing through 
the coffee told me that some 
optimist had come down with 
the gun. As I have never hit 
anything more sporting than 
our cow that had to be destroyed 
after swallowing a tin-opener, 
it seemed useless to have the 
gun without Himself at the 
trigger end of it; however, the 
situation demanding, I tucked 
it under my arm and strolled 
along the river bank, asking 
where the croc was and warning 
the boys, who already knew 
all about it and grinned from 
ear to ear. Each boy stood in a 
little clearing he was cutting 
in the reeds ; 25,000 head loads 
have to be cut a year, thirty-five 
a@ boy-day. Some of the boys 
waded out and came up for 
a@ chat, grumbling cheerily as 
soldiers grumble, about nothing 
in particular. 

It was the last I was to see 
for many a day of our cheery 
mob, for a few hours later I 
was to be hurled out of this, the 
oldest routine in the world, and 
caught up in man’s newest 
inventions, and his latest, his 
vilest, politics. 


In the middle of lunch the 
telephone rang. Usually at 
meals we ignore it, and it 
rings later. This time it was 
insistent, and Himself went to 


answer it. He came back 
gravely. 

“Bad news... .”’ Helooked 
at me. “It’s the Gracious 


Lady.” 

“Not ...%’? Mechanically 
I had risen. 

“She’s very ill. They’ve 
cabled for you from Sussex. 
You must go at once.” He 
went back to the ’phone. 

- In the general hush my mind 

tried to grasp the two salient 
facts that the Gracious Lady 
was seriously ill—and that this 
complicated piece of machinery, 
a Kenya coffee farm, a home- 
stead, had to be left at a 
moment’s notice. ... 

Himself came back. ‘“ You 
can fly tomorrow. The ’plane 
leaves at three.” 

“¢ And the farm ? ” 

“We shall have to wire for 
Ronnie.” 

Ronnie is eighteen years old. 
Six years of English schooling 
have left her Kenya propensities 
unabated, and on her return 
to the country some six weeks 
ago she had immediately joined 
the ‘Fannys,’ and was at 
present with them under canvas, 
some hundred and fifty miles 
away, where they teach the 
young idea how to drive lorries 
over vile roads, and to back 
ambulances neatly between rows 
of stretchers, and much else 
beside. But Ronnie was our 
one solution. 

The work charts were up to 
date, and that would help. 
There was the household too, 
and the farm office. Jointly 
a heavy burden ; Himself would 
help after his own jobs were 








done. Things were beginning 
to sort themselves out. We 
finished lunch quickly. I had 
twenty-four hours in which to 
hand over, and went straight 
to the office, for the books, the 
charts, the inventories. 

Ronnie arrived next morning, 
having started at five, had two 
tyre bursts on the way, muddy 
and dishevelled, and as fresh 
as @ daisy. Yes, of course she 
could take over. Who could not 
—at eighteen! She started at 
once, coming round with me 
and Okinde, noting the amount 
in the compost pits, the fields 
next to be sprayed, and all the 
more immediate jobs of the 
farm. The annual routine is 
on the charts, and he who looks 
can read. When years ago she 
had been learning to walk, 
Ronnie had often reached up 
to the nearest thing to steady 
herself. Time and again the 
nearest thing had been Okinde, 
then as now waiting for me. 
Now that she was learning to 
walk in a different way, I 
wondered if he would still be 
there, unrealised but steady. 
I had my doubts. Okinde was 
@ lot older, and rather lazy. 
But she was taking everything 
as a matter of course. She said 
it was much worse for me hand- 
ing over. 

“ Have you packed ? ” asked 
Ronnie, after we had done 
the inventories, and had found 
a bridle and a few tools 
missing. 

“ Not yet.” 

“Come along. I'll do it.” 
I was being taken over as well 
as the farm. 
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One suitcase to last several 
months perhaps. It was not 
easy. Hastily that range of 
garments euphemistically known 
as ‘ Mother’s tidy kit’ was held 
up for inspection, and I was 
granted power of veto. Ronnie 
folded and packed, while I 
changed into my last clean suit. 
How far would it take me, I 
wondered—the Nile? Khar- 
toum? Alexandria? From the 
belt I handed over the knife 
and the farm keys, Ronnie 
with shining eyes receiving 
them. 

Himself, who has in family 
affairs much the same sort of 
impassive effect as Gibraltar 
has on the Mediterranean, 
appeared with a sheaf of 
papers, and his eye on his 
watch. 

Somehow we were in the car, 
and the household were standing 
at the end of the lawn, by the 
great bush of white moon- 
flowers, waving good-bye. Him- 
self was at the wheel. Down 
the road, at the doors of their 
steeply thatched huts, stood 
women with their children, 
while the smoke of the mid- 
day fires still curled in a 
blue haze round the thatch. 
“Kwaheri . . . Kwaheri,’’ they 
called. 

We crossed the bridge, and 
the forest hid the farm from 
sight. Monkeys chattered in 
the branches overhead, but we 
were very silent. It was a great 
adventure. 

From the passport office we 
drove to the bank and to the 
Airways, to all of which Himself 
had already been that morning, 
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and then down the broad 
avenues and out across the 
plains to the aerodrome. 

Quite suddenly there was 
nothing more to do. Other 
people were collecting. And 
nothing more that could be 
said except idiotic good-byes. 
Passengers were to join the air 
liner on the great lake, travel- 
ling there by small ’plane. 

Ronnie skipped round the 
‘plane. ‘ Aren’t you thrilled ? ” 
she demanded. 

“Three days of being sea- 
sick? Not in the least,” I 
answered truthfully enough. 

The mail-bags were put in. 
There were three other pas- 
sengers, but the faces I was 
watching, the faces outside, 
were already moving away. 
We were off. A long-distance 
flight is rather like a marriage 
vow, “for richer or (rather 
decidedly) poorer, in sickness 
and in health .. .” 

We fluttered down to the 
aerodrome beside the greatest 
lake in the world just as the 
setting sun was spilling its 
gold on the wings of the air- 
liner at rest on the water. 

We left Kisumu an hour 
after dawn, cool and pleasant. 
The liner looked like a great 
white gull and the surface of 
the lake was all a-glitter with 
the rising sun. With the in- 
credible smoothness of well- 
rehearsed routine our baggage 
disappeared before us into the 
plane, and the sleepy-eyed pas- 
sengers were marshalled to their 
places. There were two com- 
partments for us, one of them 
@ space quite seven feet by 
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three, where one could walk 
up and down and look out on 
the world beneath. I had a 
window seat. 

We rode into a storm, climb- 
ing above it, the rain clouds 
just a thick, grey carpet at 
our feet, and when presently 
we dropped again we were 
over the sleeping sickness isles, 
mysterious groups of jungle in 
the midst of the lake, where 
man and his beasts cannot live 
and the steamer never calls. 
We dropped in on Uganda, 
more literally than one drops 
in on a neighbour’s house, for 
a cup of tea, our call including 
a perfect landing on the lake. 
In twenty minutes we were 
up again and climbing, forest, 
swamp, and plain unrolling 
beneath us, and suddenly we 
dropped to 4000—or 3000 was 
it ?—over the Murchison Falls. 
Glint of river through forest— 
a twisting chasm, water foam- 
ing down, and in the pools 
above the Falls hippos in their 
hundreds, and fragments of 
black darning- wool that 
wriggled and were crocs. Crocs 
moving swiftly back to water, 
crocs lying in the sun, and 
then we passed over forest 
again, and, in a clearing that 
was green but was not grass, 
there were two herds of elephant. 
Like tiny toys from a Noah’s 
ark that goes into a Christmas 
stocking they seemed, yet we 
could see their trunks were 
lifting. Was it that we were 
zooming overhead, or was it 
some other enemy, not man ? 
I do not know. 

By 10.15 the fertile land 
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was merging into desert. 
Patches of undergrowth here 
and there, trees standing lonely 
in the sand-dunes, waterless 
and arid for mile after thirsty 
mile. No habitations beneath 
us now. Desiccation—how for- 
midable a thing it is when 
spread before a farmer’s eyes. 
This was Africa beneath us 
now, the terrifying Africa of 
our earliest imaginations, not 
the Africa we know today. 

We could see so far. The 
Mountains of the Moon were 
to the west, and still we climbed 
and climbed, until the earth 
had dropped away some 14,000 
feet beneath us. With this 
came an indescribable relaxa- 
tion. Nothing mattered any 
more. Absolutely nothing. The 
possibility of a crash from this 
height, with perhaps minutes 
to consider what happened on 
arrival, did not come into it. 
Peace or war, dictators and 
their methods melted into a 
most desirable void. The coffee 
farm was no longer in the 
forefront of one’s conscious- 
aess ; the Gracious Lady herself 
was but a misty preoccupation. 
Between the sky above and 
the nebulous world below one 
floated remote, peaceful, con- 
fident, detached. Perhaps the 
Gothic idea of ascent into 
heaven is not so Gothic after 
all. 

I do not know when we 
came back to earth and I 
became earth-conscious again ; 
it was somewhere before Khar- 
toum ; for we came down twice 
that day at places that are 
not places at all, but two 


bungalows, a palm tree, a 
petrol tank, and a name on the 
map. Each time the muddy 
waters of the Nile splashed 
up in a wall of water past 
the cabin windows, and we 
were towed ashore in little 
boats during the refuelling. At 
night we lodged in princely 
fashion in one of the palatial 
hotels that spring up at the 
white man’s behest even in 
such grisly places as Khar- 
toum. 

The desiccation story unfolded 
itself again while we were flying 
over the Sahara at a height of 
about 8000 feet. Is it some 
trick of light and shade? Is 
it that a particular distance 
gives clarity of vision? I 
cannot tell. I only know that 
from that height one sees 
through the surface in some 
curious way—one sees the 
skeleton of the world. In the 
Mediterranean later one saw 
submarines; and among the 
Greek islands other isles beneath 
the sea. 

The skeleton of the desert 
showed it as it once had been. 
Streams, sanded up for centuries, 
herring-boned into rivers, and 
rivers flowed through deepen- 
ing valleys to the Nile. There 
were sanded lakes among the 
mountains, and around the cave 
mouths were ramparts buried 
deep. The mountains them- 
selves like icebergs in the ocean 
were half-submerged in the sea 
of sand; sand everywhere, in 
a fertile land that once had 
been. 

Around Luxor came a tiny 
patchwork of ficlds in different 
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stages and under different crops. 
We could not see the irrigation 
channels, but the meticulous 
lay-out of the patchwork showed 
their careful design. 

There has spread about, on 
the four winds of heaven, into 
the four corners of the earth, 
the fact or the fable that the 
English must have tea at all 
hours of the day under any 
circumstances. At Luxor and 
at Cairo, where one glimpse of 
the towns would have been 
so welcome, we were herded 
into a wharfside shed and 
given tea. 

In Alexandria there was an- 
other, and rather anxious thrill 
for me. Two new and very 
important passengers with in- 
ternational despatches, so im- 
portant that each or any of 
us would have had to stand 
down to allow them to travel, 
turned up at the hotel. I 
was the last booked, and so 
would have to be the first to 
stand down, though my journey 
seemed to me more urgent 
than most. 

It was relief unutterable not 
to be stopped, but to get on 
to the launch with the other 
passengers at 4.30. This time 
@ cave of sea-water washed 
up past the cabin windows, 
and we were moving off, 
among a whole tangle of 
shipping that we seemed to 
miss by inches, but probably 
by yards; and then we rose 
steeply and flew straight into 
the dawn. 

The Mediterranean was first 
veiled in mist, but soon the 
sun shone through to meet 
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the sea until it was all one 
sparkle and shimmer. Two 
hours of flying without a bump 
over the silver sea, and Crete 
rose suddenly before us, under 
us; we flew low over it, 
circling twice, each little house 
and patch of cultivated land 
clearly visible, before we 
fluttered down in the bay 
where also St Paul must have 
landed. 

Athens next—Athens from 
the air. Mountains still covered 
with snow on their tips, again 
the careful patchwork of crops 
in every stage of spring sowing 
from the rich black soil all 
bare, to palest and deep young 
green. Rivers bearing whitish 
mud from the mountain-sides, 
thick like Devonshire cream, and 
spilling it into the indigo of 
the sea. Houses, white and 
red, roads and bridges, and 
tiny floating clouds beneath 
us. Then, standing out from 
it all, the Acropolis, and Athens 
itself just for a minute or 
two before we swooped to 
anchorage three miles away. 
And there in the cradle of 
history they took us into the 
customs shed and gave us 
filthy tea. I escaped, and sat 
on a stone by the sea, drunk 
with the beauty and peace, 
until there followed me a woman 
dressed in a blue coat and 
skirt that shrieked to heaven 
against the heavenly blue of 
sea and sky and broke with 
some fatuous story the spirit’s 
peace. 

I remained standing as the 
liner took off again, and a 
Greek stood with me looking 
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too, very solemn and very 
dour, but his eyes were shining. 

‘Look !’’ he said presently. 
“Parnassus. Look! Corinth. 
Look! the canal they dreamed 
of in the olden days—it’s made 
now.” 

And so for an hour and a 
half we remained standing with- 
out weariness, looking four thou- 
sand feet below, and so clear was 
it that we could see the shimmer 
as divers went off the water’s 
edge. We could not see the 
figures, but just the thread of 
a board and the splash they 
made in the sparkle of the 
waters. And as we passed 
over snow-tipped mountains, 
green hills, indigo sea and a 
rocky coast-line, the Greek 
told me in sparse words and 
clipped English the old tales 
of the places we saw below. 

We flew the Adriatic at a 
height which enabled us to 
see much of the bottom of 
that shallow sea, then refuelled 
at Brindisi, and landed next 
on @ lake near Rome, where 
the emperors held court on their 
barges in the olden days. 

Again we had our tea. 

Two pilots were sharing the 
whole of that heavy day, with 
its constant landings and take- 
offs, fifteen hours from start 
to finish, Alexandria to Mar- 
seilles, with an hour added at 
either end to and from hotels. 
One could see the strain on 
their young faces. Yet with 
the buoyancy of youth there 
was no trace of it next morning 
when we started, fairly late 
for flying, at 6.30. 

Flying over the carefully 


tilled fields of France, with 
the guarded towns, many of 
which do not yet seem to have 
extended beyond their medizya) 
walls, we met a young French 
airman in @ tiny ’plane. He 
treated us much as a young 
St Bernard puppy treats its 
ponderous mother. He circled 
round us, tickled us up as it 
were, then looped the loop a 
dozen times all round us, 
dived away, came back, circled 
us again; one could almost 
hear his whoops of joy as he 
pounced back time and time 
again. 

The English Channel loomed 
suddenly ahead. ‘“ This,” we 
said, “‘is England.’”’ Somehow 
it seemed incredible. On Tues- 
day I had looked on the great 
lake in Kenya. On Friday 
morning the English coast-line 
came to meet us through the 
mists. A modern miracle 
indeed. 

The liner banked and dipped 
and churned. Opaque sheets of 
water passed the ports, the 
water of Southampton Sound. 
A line of faces on the quay, 
rather like an advertisement, all 
grinning. This row sorted itself 
out into unfamiliar figures, then 
two, the general outlines of 
which I seemed to know. Sure 
enough two of the clan had 
come to meet me. Blossom 
over England. Scents blowing 
on the breeze. Tears in our 


eyes. We were home. 

We drove straight from South- 
ampton to Sussex, turning off 
@ main road into a lane, and 
from the lane through fields 
into an orchard, where narcissi 
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and daffodils were still a glory 
under the trees, and through 
the garden to an old Sussex 
farmhouse, red tiled, and glow- 
ing in the fitful spring sunshine. 
It belongs to a member of a 
clan of which the Gracious Lady 
is now the oldest member; it 
was here she had been taken ill, 
and was now lying. 

The Gracious Lady was still 
alive. Some may remember 
her having made her debut in 
‘Maga’ several years ago. She 
has spent much of her life in 
Tyrol, in an old castle that had 
come into her family through 
an Irish grandmother who had 
cheerfully exchanged a pearl 
necklace to obtain it; and 
somehow from being just a 
holiday place it had become a 
family home, where the Gracious 
Lady had lived for long and 
had grown to love the people. 
Now she was ill here, and could 
not get back. 

I went upstairs at once. 
She knew me. On the other 
hand, I should hardly have 
known her. So quiet she lay, 
80 white, so unutterably weary. 
Her spirit flickered to her eyes 
occasionally ; she knew I was 
here and was glad. 

The story of what had 
happened was brief in the 
extreme. They had found her 
unconscious on the floor, a 
handful of letters in her hand. 
She had regained conscious- 
ness a few hours before my 
arrival. 

Her eyes had known me. On 
the second day her left hand 
reached out to mine. The prim 
orderliness of a professionally 
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run sick-room was all about 
her. Even the flowers were 
arranged in an orderly row. 
The livest things in the room 
were the patient’s eyes. She 
watched the finishing touches 
given to the room, caught my 
eye, and twinkled. She did not 
want to be read to. She did not 
want anything. But she liked 
to have her joke with the folk 
she knew. 

It was only a few days after 
her return to consciousness that 
the full damage could be 
assessed. Paralysis of her entire 
right side, and with it her 
speech. She could now only 
tell us things with her eyes. 
It was heart-breaking. But the 
bouts of pain were lessening. 
And the nurses loved her. 
Paralysed and temporarily 
dumb, she could still make 
friends. 

Some days later we knew 
that something was worrying 
her, something outside the 
environment of her room. The 
nurses could not help, for they 
did not know her contacts. 
We looked through the papers 
with which she had fallen, a 
handful of desperate letters 
from refugees, wanting to flee 
their country, destitute, im- 
ploring help, some with their 
menfolk still in dread Dachau. 
I looked at the signatures, 
Aryans and Jews, friends of 
hers, each individual letter 
enough to upset a less under- 
standing person than _ the 
Gracious Lady. Arriving all 
at once, these were probably 
too much, and there had come 
the stroke which had left her 
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unconscious for 
days. 

We got into touch with 
the correspondents and were 
able to assure her all that 
was possible was being done. 
But there was no answering 
flicker. 

‘TI think it’s something to do 
with Tyrol,’ said the owner of 
the old farmhouse. 

So one sunny afternoon I 
slipped into the Gracious Lady’s 
room, and sat by her bedside, 
waiting for my chance. She 
looked so tired and white. 
Presently it came, that question- 
ing look in her eyes, the rest- 
lessness. 

“T am going over to get 
some things for you,’ I said 
casually; ‘is there anything 
you particularly would like ? ” 

She held my hand tightly as 
if not to let me go. 

“You want news, of course? ”’ 

She smiled and rallied a 


nearly six 


little. I named those I could 
think of, one by one, not 
knowing all her friends. She 


tried to follow with her lips 
the names I spoke. Next, 
“What can I bring you?” 
and again I listed things; she 
smiled at several, but notably 
it seemed the little carved 
figure, which I remembered she 
had treasured greatly. I was 
puzzled. It seemed so little. 
There were other things, and 
very many, that I remembered 
well. The Wellington Waterloo 
ring, for instance. Perhaps I 
should find the figure with 
the other things she wanted. I 
could but go and see. 
“What?” said the clan, 
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when the matter was broached 


next morning. “Going to 
Austria? It isn’t safe!’ 

“Bad pennies .. .” I re. 
minded them. 

“Oh, you're safe enough,” 
said the Midshipman, who had 
turned up on two days’ leave, 
“but what about the Third 
Reich ? No one has ever known 
what you are going to do or 
say two minutes ahead, and 
they’ll get the jitters.” 

“That’s an important part 
of Imperial defence,”’ put in the 
oracle. 

“ She isn’t even quite respect- 
able,’”’ pointed out the Midship- 
man through a mouthful of 
toast and marmalade. ‘‘ Doesn’t 
one have to have four children 
to achieve respectability over 
there? What’s three ? ” 

“That’s for their cannon- 
fodder, not ours, Idiot!” 

‘¢ As far as I can see it’s much 
the same thing,” said the Mid- 
shipman grimly. 

The clan, however, definitely 
decided, in the indefinite sort 
of way they have, that I must 
not go alone. Various grisly 
propositions were put up, and 
turned down flatly by me. 
Then someone suggested Vir- 
ginia. Virginia is a wild and 
woolly artist down in Cornwall, 
known to us as tame, for no 
particular reason. It meant a 
long-distance call to Cornwall 
that night. 

“Could you possibly come 
to Austria, for a fortnight, 
starting pretty well at once ?” 

*¢ Tomorrow morning ? ” 
queried a dim but cheerful 
voice from the other side of 
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England. “I would bring my 
painting things and drive up 
tonight.” 

‘Make it the day after 
tomorrow,” I said, aghast at 
her promptitude. 

In the morning I went up 
to the sick-room again. “I 
am just popping over for a 
few days,’ I told the Gracious 
Lady. Again she held on to 
my hand tight. “I am not 
going alone,” I added. She 
let go my hand then, and gave 
it a pat for departure. How 
much did she remember, I 
wondered, and what had she 
been through in the last year 
alone there since the Anschluss ? 


The tame artist and I met 
on board the Channel boat; 
from all that bustling throng 
there emerged a figure jaunty 
in its calm, a bag of paint- 
ing things slung across a 
shoulder, and a grin from ear 
to ear. 

“ Hullo!” said she. We had 
not met for fifteen years. 

“Hullo!” said I. “It’s 
awfully good of you to have 
come so quickly.’ 

“Was it? Yes, I suppose 
it was, frightfully.”’ 

We settled into the passport 
queue. 

“What are you going for ? ”’ 
she asked presently, as the 
train rocked and swung with 
speed on its way to Basel. 

“The Gracious Lady is 
worried about something. At 
present all we know is there 
is @ small carved figure—but 


there may be more to it than 
that.” 
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“How are you going to 
find out ? ”’ 

““T don’t know.” 

* Quite mad,’”’ she chuckled. 
** Anyway, I shall sketch.” 

We slept fitfully in the rock- 
ing train, and next day were 
again in Tyrol. At the boundary 
it was a Tyrolese face that 
looked out from the German 
uniform, and when in respect 
to the latter we opened pro- 
ceedings with due formality, a 
hint of dialect in my speech 
caused a twinkle, and he soon 
became his genial self. Pass- 
ports, English tea, Devisen, 
were all dealt with before we 
plunged into the question of 
the hour: “ Well, and how are 
things here ? ”’ 

He stood to attention and 
recited, very nicely, a set piece 
on the wonderful new mode 
of life. Then he _ stopped, 
grinned, looked at my Gamsbart, 
added the equivalent of “ sez 
you,” and, pointing to the 
painting satchel, wanted to know 
what about it. 

“Tm going to paint Tyrol,” 
said Virginia modestly, with 
a wide sweep of her arm. 

“No one has ever painted 
my mountains as I see them. 
I think I shall have to have 
a try myself—but you will 
see a lot that will surprise 
you, and that has surprised 
us too...” 

He was right. To begin 
with we had not reckoned on 
the delays caused by censor- 
ship in the post, so that when 
we dropped off the train at 
the station there was no Georg’ 
awaiting us; so we walked up. 
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The village was alive with 
cars and lorries. It was really 
a stream of motor transport. 
As our road turned off the 
main highway the silence of 
the woods came as a relief, 
and I waited for the moment 
when we would turn in at the 
old gates. These when we 
came to them were slightly 
rusted on their hinges, but 
gave to our united push, and 
we went down the drive between 
meadow -land and trees until 
it turns round a great rock, and 
there breaks upon you one of 
the most beautiful views in 
the world. It is a flower 
garden packed with flowers, 
nothing very regular or planned, 
and the garden stops at the 
battlements on one side over 
which roses in their masses 
tumble in their season, which 
happened to be now, and sheer 
from the flowers rise the old 
grey walls of the forecourt, 
and overshadowing them the 
round Roman tower, 150 feet 
in height, with walls that are 
eight foot thick at the base. 
Below, over the roses on the 
battlements, one looks straight 
down the valley, snow mountains 
at the end, the river winding 
into the distance, villages and 
woods and fields spread out 
below. 

“Oh!” said Virginia, stand- 
ing still. Then, “ Why didn’t 
you tell me?” 

“Would you have believed 
it?” 

“Most certainly not,” she 
grinned. 

Matilda was at home. 
Matilda is Georg’s wife, and 
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Georg’ is the gardener who ig 


left in charge. Our letter had 
not come, and he was out, as 
it was Sunday evening, a fact 
of which I was reminded by 
Matilda having a white apron 
tied over her best silk apron, 
which is only uncovered in all 
its glory for Mass in the morn- 
ing. She assured me that she 
could have supper ready for 
us in half an hour, and would 
then do our rooms. 

‘“‘ Have you enough in the 
house for two extra people?” 
I asked her. 

“No, but 
garden.”’ 

We wandered round through 
the courtyards and the cloisters, 
down to the lake, round by 
the strawberry beds, and back 
into the garden. It was all 
asleep, in the deep sleep of 
enchantment, waiting for a 
familiar touch to awaken it to 
life once more. 

Matilda was as good as her 
word. Fresh young cauliflower 
for supper, and green peas, 
with brown bread and butter, 
followed by strawberries and 
coffee; the coffee being really 
burnt figs needed smothering 
in milk and sugar. Coffee, 
said Matilda, was now unobtain- 
able. I was surprised at the 
butter. 

Over breakfast next morning 
we decided to collect first of 
all the personal things for the 
Gracious Lady, and the little 
figure, and then to see about 
the garden and other things 
that might need doing. Vir- 
ginia decided to stay with me 
the first morning while I was 
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going through the place. 
Accordingly we took from 
Georg’ the large sealed bag 
of enormous keys, and went 
through the cloisters to the 
Gracious Lady’s room. It was 
arge and rather bare, fitments 
in the panelling obviating much 
furniture. An enormous writing- 
table, with its pigeon-holes 
stacked with papers neatly 
docketed, stood across a corner 
between two windows. We 
threw the shutters open, and 
the sunlight floodedin. Perched 
up above the river and the 
road, we looked out to 
mountains of eternal snow and 
glaciers some thirty miles away, 
and realised how the Gracious 
Lady sitting up here at her 
work, year after year, decade 
after decade, had lost herself 
in work for this valley and her 
heart to its people. 

As long as I had known her 
the little carved figure had 
stood on its special table. Now 
it was there no longer. So we 
hunted first through the room, 
then through other rooms, open- 
ing each in turn, letting in the 
sunlight, then closing one wing 
after another, having seen that 
all was well. But the figure 
was not to be found. It was, 
we agreed, easier to look through 
boxes by candle-light than 
through stretches of empty 
rooms, so boxes we left for 
the present. The loft, which 
we reached just after tea, yielded 
nothing but weird fancy dresses 
and old prints; one cellar 
was stored with jam and 
documents, an odd assortment, 
until one realised that it was 
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probably both rat and frost- 
proof. 

We were both weary of the 
search. Virginia, sitting on 
a tin box deep in the cellar 
holding up both candles while 
I looked round, said suddenly : 
“Ts it only the figure for 
which you are looking ? ” 

“Yes,” I said, “for the 
moment. After all, we found 
her personal things this morn- 
ing, and this is the main thing 
she wanted.’ 

“T don’t believe it for a 
moment.”’ 

I looked at her, astonished. 
The candle she held flickered 
on the rough walls, cut into 
the living rock, on the heavy 
vault of the ceiling overhead, 
on her upturned face and 
laughing eyes. 

“Why don’t you _ believe 
that’s what she wants?” I 
asked. 

‘* Because no one who had 
loved this place, and made it 
what it is, and done what 
she has done, would care 
two hoots about things only 
material or would put them 
first.’’ 

“Then why do you think 
she wanted me to come?” 

“There might be many 
reasons—news, possibly, both 
ways—or she may have wanted 
someone who knew it a bit 
to come and carry on the 
goodwill of the place for how- 
ever short a time—she may 
have felt that she has had to 
desert them just as their very 
foundations were rocking— 
there’s something to do some- 
where... .” 
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“ Tomorrow,’ I said, “ I’ll go 
and have a look round.” 

“And I,” said the tame 
artist firmly, ‘‘ shall paint.” 

Accordingly after an early 
breakfast the next day, that 
consisted largely of coffee that 
was not coffee, rolls, and honey, 
I was off into the ways I knew, 
up the valleys, into the moun- 
tains. I knew now that I was 
groping. I had come to look 
for things material, but this 
had dwindled, and now I was 
out in search of something 
different, and more elusive. So 
I sought the solitude, and there 
I found the people. ; 

It was at the time of the 
worst, the most cutting, propa- 
ganda against us. One which 
we had not answered in any 
way. There was, as I went in 
all that countryside, but one 
bulwark against it; one that 
could not be undone; it was 
obvious, quite unpremeditated, 
and it was simple. For half a 
century each household every- 
where had known the Gracious 
Lady. How odd that she should 
come from such a dreadful 
nation, how very odd indeed! 
Perhaps there might after all 
be something to be said for 
us. And I was welcome to 
come in and drink coffee with 
them, or eat cherries, and tell 
them of that amazing flight 
from Africa, of the apparent 
boys that piloted us, of the 
Gracious Lady’s illness, and of 
many other things. 

They pay one the delicate 
compliment, quite irresistible, 
of a vivid comprehending 
interest in one’s journeyings. 
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After a day or two I went 
farther afield, along the main 
valley by bus, and then up 
into the passes where one’s gki 
took one in winter, when all 
the world was young. 

The flowers at the top of 
the hills are later than in the 
valleys, so I went up and 
up until I had reached the 
crucifix that is for me ever 
in the foreground of one of 
the six pictures in the gallery 
of my mind, only there it 
is encrusted with snow, and 
all the slopes are white, and 
there are no fewer than seventy- 
two glittering peaks that can 
be counted, range on range, as 
one stands in the silence of the 
winter, quite alone, on ski. 
Now the fields are dappled with 
flowers, that are already falling 
to the scythe, for an old man 
with a blue apron over his 
trousers, and a straw hat, and 
@® young one in leather shorts, 
are cutting the hay. A little to 
the left of the crucifix is one 
of those small haylofts of rough 
timber that are dotted all over 
the fields in Tyrol, it being 
easier to store hay on the spot, 
and move it to the byres by 
sleigh in winter. At the feet 
of the crucifix was a tight little 
bunch of Alpenrosen. The 
carving was weathered, and 
stood. out stark against the 
mountains, and I stood for a 
while taking in all the beauty 
and peace of the scene, only to 
be caught up again suddenly 
by realities. 

The old man moved over, 
looked at me, then came over 
with outstretched hand. He 
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was @ keeper from a certain 
princely shoot. 

“Heigh ho!” he said. “TI 
thought it was you. Have you 
prought us elephant tusks and 
coffee ? ”’ 

‘‘ What are you doing here?” 
I asked him. 

He waved his hand around. 
“ With all our savings we have 
bought this land, my son and I. 
There’s a bit of a mortgage 
still. We were doing nicely 
until...” His son came up, 
and was duly introduced; the 
greetings took a long, long time, 
with news of them all and of 
the Gracious Lady. 

“ How are things ?’’ I asked 
presently and inevitably. 

He looked round him, even 
there, before answering. ‘ It 
is nearly time for our mid-day 
meal,” he said; “‘come into the 
hayloft and we will talk.” 

He had half a long brown 
loaf and some foully smelling 
cheese. I had sandwiches and 
cherries. We pooled the lot 
and shared them, sitting just 
inside the open doorway, 
munching and looking down on 
the panorama: streams froth- 
ing down the mountain - sides 
and glistening through the 
valleys, the roofs of villages, 
spires green and red, corn 
ripening in the fields, meadow- 
lands dotted with tiny barns 
such as the one in which we 
were sitting, woodlands framed 
in mountain ranges, peak on 
peak; a world ostensibly at 
peace, a place where a man could 
live and work. 

The young man finished first, 
and sat in the doorway smoking. 
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“Young teeth,” remarked 
the old man, moving over to 
the back, where he could see 
out between the chinks if any- 
one was coming, and taking his 
sandwich with him. 

I settled down on a truss of 
hay, where I could watch both 
faces. 

‘“* Well, what’s happening ? ” 

It sounded almost flippant 
in the light of what they told 
me, spoken in broken sentences 
and little spurts of speech. 
The white-hot terror was, it 
seemed, the ever - present 
question of ‘‘Who next?” 
Jew or Aryan, peasant or pro- 
fessor, day by day, hour by 
hour, no one knew. A man 
could be denounced by any- 
body; it might happen, as 
the old man told me slowly 
over his pipe, that they thought 
you were working against the 
party, or just not sufficiently 
with it; it might be and very 
often was just a personal ven- 
detta, as when one celebrated 
ski- teacher of international 
renown was ousted by his rival ; 
or it may be that some poor 
devil, terrified for himself 
because he is under suspicion, 
wants to get in with the party ; 
or merely that under the old 
régime you had held some 
official post, however humble, 
such as captain of the fire 
brigade or postman. The 
system of denunciation would 
have been ludicrous had it not 
ended in imprisonment and 
torture. 

“What happens when you 
are denounced ? ”’ 

‘You may be had up and 
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questioned. More likely you 
will not come back from work 
one day. No one then knows 
what has happened to you. 
Very often they will never 
know. One or two have come 
back and died. Some have 
come back and lived. The rest 
haven’t come back at all.” 

‘“ Aryans as well as Jews ? ”’ 

“For the Jews they have a 
proper technique of murder ’’— 
the grim young voice was speak- 
ing now, evenly, icily. “‘ They 
select the flats to be entered 
at 4 am. First they break 
everything—crockery, mirrors, 
furniture. Then they cut up 
everything — pillows, carpets, 
blankets. Then they tackle the 
women shamefully. Then they 
kill the man. They have 
packing-cases in a lorry waiting 
in the street. The bodies are 
thrown in and taken to the 
crematorium. Their blood cries 
to heaven, to Christ.”’ 

There was silence for a while. 
“The women are so brave,’’ 
said the old man presently. 
“There was an old chemist in 
my little home town, living 
with his daughter. His wife 
was dead, thank God. The 
old man and the girl woke up 
one night and heard the devilish 
mob-cry they raise at these 
times, and ever the cry rose 
wave on wave—it’s the most 
terrifying noise I’ve ever heard ; 
and the old man knew they 
would be coming to his house, 
so he tried to shoot his daughter. 
Somehow he couldn’t. She was 
seventeen. But the girl took 
up the rifle and shot her father, 


and then shot herself. It is 
very difficult thing to shoot 
yourself dead with a rifle. A 
brave lassie.” He mentioned 
the name. I knew them. It 
was a bit of a shock. 

Why is it worse when you 
know people? I realised then 
that this was the burden that 
the Gracious Lady was sharing. 

Again there was silence. 

The young man took up 
the tale again after a while, 
“There was a youngish pro- 
fessor who used to spend the 
months of summer holiday in 
an alp hut near us, because 
his family had outrun his small 
salary. He was a prominent 
member of the Heimwehr two 
years ago. On the very night 
of the Anschluss they took 
him away and put him into 
solitary confinement for three 
months, part of the time in 
the dark. Then followed several 
months in the common prison 
with the convicts, which was 
better...” 

“No trial? ”’ 

“Oh no; it was just that 
under the old régime he was 
a@ member of the Heimwehr 
and a respected citizen; that 
was all. They sacked his flat, 
and his wife fled to her mother 
and had a premature baby. 
They took his car and used 
it. When he came out of 
prison they told him he had 
to leave the town. He went 
to a brother of his in lower 
Austria, and there got a pre- 
carious living. His car was 
recently returned to him, and 
he said he couldn’t use it 
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as he had no money. They 
told him he had to use it 
if he was told to do so. He 
looked at it. The tyres were 
worn to the canvas, the brakes 
had gone, the gears rattled, 
it would need much spent on 
it. So he stalled it in an open 
shed, and drives it once a day 
slowly round the square or 
hundred yards down the street 
and back. Of course, what 
they wanted was that it should 
all be put in order again for 
a further confiscation.” 

“ But how illogical, if they’ve 
deprived a man of his job.” 

“The young men who do 
these things don’t think,’ he 
answered laconically. ‘‘They’ve 
never had any responsibility, 
mostly never been in a job 
above that of office-boy, and 
then suddenly, aged nineteen 
or 80, are swept in on the top 
of a political wave and told 
they are lords of a new creation, 
a Kultur that is drenched in 
blood. They march them all 
day on an empty stomach, 
then fill them up with drink 
before they send them to deal 
with the Jews... .” 

“They have stopped all our 
processions,” said the old man 
presently. 

“But they’ve never been 
stopped before for anything, 
have they ? ” 

“Not since the fourteenth 
century.” He spoke as if it 
was yesterday. ‘The church 
records show that even in the 
year of the great plague they 
carried out the procession with 
four men and a boy, at a 
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time when only three chimneys 
in the village still smoked. 
But neither the Virgin Mary 
nor the Sacrament went round 
the fields this year. . . .” 

I suddenly saw that he was 
weeping. 

“Have you heard of ‘ sub- 
stitutes ’?”’ (Ersatz) the young 
man asked. 

I had. They have substi- 
tutes for pretty well everything 
now. 

‘When the processions were 
stopped there was the pony- 
back one stopped too. It is 
the special rite of a certain 
village ; there is a white pony 
for the priest with the Sacra- 
ment, a black pony for the 
Herr Co-Operatur, and everyone 
else gets a horse from some- 
where. They borrow from far 
and wide, for all the choir 
and church-wardens and every- 
body are mounted. Goebbels 
heard of this one by chance— 
he is a townsman, of course— 
and thought it a pity to stop 
what he considered to be merely 
country ceremonial, so he said 
it could be turned into a sun 
festival—Sonnwend Feier—and 
the procession could take place 
without priest or Sacrament. 
The priest went up about it, 
and said that without the 
central part, the Sacrament and 
the figures from the church, 
there would be no point in 
the procession. ‘ That’s all 
right,’ said Goebbels; ‘ keep 
the white pony for me. T’ll 
ride that one!’’’ The young 
man stopped for a moment, 
then added: ‘“‘ We are used 
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to substitutes and substitutes, 
but that one...!” 

I looked at the old man and 
realised that Gethsemane is 
many-sited. As if reading my 
thoughts, the young man said, 
quite quietly, ‘“‘ The resurrec- 
tion followed crucifixion... 
Christ never intended that to 
apply only to Him.” 

We were, all three of us, 
weeping unashamedly. 

As I went down I turned 
at the edge of the fields where 
the pinewoods begin, to wave 
again, and I stood for a moment 
while one picture from the 
gallery of memory for ever 
faded, that of the crucifix with 
shelving snow upon it, encircled, 
guarded by seventy-two glitter- 
ing peaks: and painted upon 
the same canvas was the same 
crucifix, but in the summer, 
with the wind blowing ripples 
in all the flowers of the hay, 
@ young man in leather shorts 
sharpening his scythe and an 
old man, scythe in hand, but 
with bent head near the crucifix. 
“ Father, if it be possible that 
this hour pass .. .” 

I was late back for supper 
that night. The tame artist 
was packing up her painting 
things in the garden. ‘‘ Where 
have you been ? ” she asked. 

“Visiting some old ski-ing 
slopes,”’ said I. 

After a long day’s painting 
she is apt to become mono- 
syllabic. ‘“ Rats!” said she. 

The next day she announced 
that she must have a walk, 
and was coming with me. 

“Where ? ” I asked. 


“To see what you see,” she 
replied. 

“You'll find it terribly 
boring, because people keep 
turning up in the middle of 
a@ view,’’ I warned her. 

“ Frightful,” she agreed, 
‘¢ Take your local passport.” 

I glanced at her in some 
surprise, for I have only my 
English one. 

“That bunchy Gamsbart of 
yours in that disreputable green 
felt hat. Conversation with 
strangers, I notice, always opens 
with that.”’ 

“One has to have an open- 
ing,’ I parried. ‘‘ In England 
one always has the weather.” 
Artists depend much on their 
observation, and she was right. 
The customs official at the 
boundary, the new postman, 
the policeman on his beat, 
all want to know the where 
and the how of such a local 
trophy, and a would-be fierce 
demeanour has a way of melt- 
ing into a story of one at home 
that’s ‘ just as good.’ 

So we sallied forth, Gamsbart 
and Rucksack complete, but 
she left her sketching things 
behind, which is odd for an 
artist. 

“Do you want to see a 
family of good lads or a lovely 
village ? ’? I asked her. 

‘“¢ Both,” she announced with- 
out any hesitation. 

‘But they are in opposite 
directions.”’ 

“Well, aren’t we out for 4 
walk ? ” 

The cold logic of her artistic 
mind annihilated my purely 
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practical one. We walked ail 
day and we enjoyed it im- 
mensely. 

The old Christ actor sat 
before his door. He is seventy 
now, but still retains the im- 
mense dignity of bearing and 
the peaceful eyes that carried 
him so supremely through the 
chief part in the play for three 
decades. He has _ several 
brothers, like himself, tall 
bearded men of fine physique. 
Two were at home. 

“How goes it?’ we asked, 
as we sat on either side of the 
Christ on the bench and looked 
down at the swirling river 
below. 

He turned and looked at 
me, and did not at once reply. 
Then came a question: ‘ How 
long have you been here this 
time ?” 

“ About a week.”’ 

“You will soon know. As 
for us, there is never sunshine 
without shadow, and our lives 
have been mainly in the sun.” 

He took us into the kitchen, 
where two rows of large copper 


_ pans glittered above the stove, 


and we sat and talked, and Vir- 
ginia, eating cherries, watched 
him with that demure expres- 
sion that comes over her when 
her fingers get the itch, whether 
she has a pencil in them or 
not. 

We went on to the distant 
village, and back over the hills 
by the usual short-cut that is a 
very long way round, and on 
the way back stopped for a 
moment to hail an old man 
who came slowly down a steep 
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road through some pinewoods. 
His white beard reached almost 
to his waist. 

“ Abraham!” I called, for 
this had been his part in the 
play. 

He came up close and looked 
at me; held out his hand. 
‘“* Tt’s you,” he said; “I might 
have known you’d come—to 
the shadows—from the sun.”’ 

‘“* How are you all? ” I asked 
him. 

He looked me square in the 
eyes and set his jaw. ‘ My 
grandson ! ”’ 

“Young Tony? What’s he 
been doing now?” Tony was 
a fresh young dare-devil if ever 
there was one, a couple of years 
back. 

“He’s in the asylum,” he 
said firmly. ‘‘ He went off his 
head with the strain. His 
mother had Jew blood, you 
see.”’ 

We walked home with him. 
‘Home’ is a small brown 
wooden house with green 
shutters, on the fringe of the 
beechwoods, and we sat on 
the bench by the door and 
talked. 

‘*' Who lives with you now ? 
Just your daughter-in-law ? ” 
I knew that the three had lived 
together since his only son’s 
death in the war. 

‘She just lay down on her 
bed and didn’t get up again. 
Turned her face to the wall and 
died. Said she had brought a 
living death on his son .. . she 
was a@ young woman when her 
man, my son, died, and it took 
her years to get over it; she 

2G 
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had lived for the last twenty 
just for the boy. .. .” 

‘* But if he was three-quarters 
Aryan, as they call it, would it 
have made much difference to 
him ? ” 

“They would never have 
given him permission to marry 
. . - he could never have held 
any real job... at any moment 
they might come down on any 
household that sheltered him... 
he felt himself a living danger.’’ 

He spoke without any feeling 
in his voice at all, looking 
straight out across a field of 
marguerites to where the after- 
glow of sunset had tinged the 
mountains pink. 

Virginia signalled me, for 
we had made up our minds 
not to be out after dark. 
I got up. 

“We shall have to be going, 
or it will be night before we get 
home.” 

“Night is a blessed thing,” 
said Abraham, ‘“‘ for it swallows 
up the shadows. Good-night to 
you!” 

“ Good-night.’’ We left him 
sitting there alone. Through 
the woods where his boy’s 
voice must have called to him, 
and then his grandson’s, came 
the tinkle of goat bells, and 
silence. 

We sat late over our supper 
that night looking out into the 
shadowy garden. I missed all 
the traffic in the castle, the slow 
coming and going of all the 
things that mattered to the 
valley, the arrival of friendly 
people at all hours from morn 
to eve, as it had been before 
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when I stayed with the Gracious 


Lady. There were not even 
ghosts. Yet, once or twice, 
when the day faded into twilight 
and the summer dusk, hats that 
one seemed to know came 
bobbing through the flowers; 
old-time greetings, “‘ Praised be 
the Christ Jesus,” and its age. 
old reply, “For all eternity, 
Amen,’”’ came hushed as the 
evening breeze. Were they 
ghosts, or were they friends? 
Who could tell? For it is not 
good to talk with ghosts or 
wise to tell of friends. But 
these were in spirit the old ways, 
and the old welcome. 

And I must say for ghosts 
they were very full of funny 
stories. 

“‘ Have you heard about my 
brother in Styria? ”’ 

“No.” For months now I 
had been, it seemed, out of the 
things that really mattered. 

“They had a big meeting 
down there with the Three, 
you know, and my brother 
didn’t go, for it was stormy 
weather and there was hay to 
see to, and he had to do it single- 
handed because of this big 
meeting, which didn’t please 
him overmuch. As he was 
driving the last wain home he 
met three men walking just 
outside the town where the 
meeting had been, and they 
asked him for a lift back, as 
they were tired. So was he. 
He gave them no Heil, Hitler.” 

“Surely you know me?” 
said one of them with a brush 
moustache. 

“T don’t,” said my brother, 
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who is a powerful man, but he 
allowed them to get up. 

“Then you know me?” 
asked a big chesty man in 
uniform. 

“Never seen you _ before,” 
answered my brother truly. 

“T am Goering, and this is 
Hitler.” 

My brother looked back into 
the cart. ‘* And if that damned 
little Jew there says he’s 
Goebbels, I'll give you all a 
hiding with this,” and he 
eracked his whip. 

Chortles of glee. 

Story piled on story, incident 
on incident. There was the 
sad little tale of the village, 
priestless now, because he who 
had been their priest had refused 
to marry @ family man who had 
deserted his wife and children 
and chosen a new young bride 
after one of these new divorces. 
The priest was accused of 
opposing the formation of a 
new family for the Third Reich, 
and banished from the parish. 

These divorces! Phew! The 
Tyrolese mind is adamant about 
them. They ascribe many of 
the special evils of other 
countries directly to the easy 
divorce laws prevailing therein. 
The gangsters for instance were, 
I found, directly attributed to 
the fact that rich American 
women divorced their husbands 
every second year or so, and 
that these men, outcast, forlorn, 
banded themselves together to 
get back at the society that had 
thus treated them, a somewhat 
inaccurate conception, I believe. 
I have not been in the U.S.A. 
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since childhood, so I did not 
debate the point; for with a 
fundamental people like the 
Tyrolese one is apt to get into 
deep waters if one speaks beyond 
one’s Own experience, and for 
all I knew my own notions may 
be just as odd. 

I was pretty busy in the 
daytime now, for as Georg’ 
gradually absorbed the fact 
that his Gracious Lady would 
not be back this year at least, 
he brought up the questions 
that had been awaiting her, 
and it seemed there were many. 
So I found myself dealing with 
matters appertaining to electric 
light meters, the local rates 
and subscriptions, the inside 
of the lawn-mower, seeds for 
autumn sowing, most of which 
entailed some coming and going, 
estimates and interviews. And 
we were still looking in a 
desultory way for the figure, 
mostly going through boxes 
after supper by candle-light, so 
we were late to bed. But I 
dropped off to sleep soundly 
as soon as I was between the 
sheets. 

One night I was awakened 
by steps, quite distinctly steps. 
It was just after one o’clock. 
A door banged down below. 
What did one do now ? 

It was very still. The atmo- 
sphere was hot and sticky, and 
occasional flashes of lightning 
in the sky foretold a storm. 
Perhaps it was a gust of wind 
that creaked the boards and 
banged the door. 

No, there were the steps 
again. They were not coming 
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direct. 
looking. 

I put on the light in the 
hall, and opened the door into 
Virginia’s room. She was sleep- 
ing the deep sleep consecutive 
to a clear conscience and a 
hard day’s painting. I shut the 
door again. Why had I brought 
her? Why had I inveigled her 
into it? What should I tell her 
people if anything happened ? 
Only I should not be there to 
tell them, which somehow was 
cold comfort. 

The storm broke. There was 
a flash of lightning and a 
tremendous crash. This was 
unbearable. I put on my great- 
coat, slipped passport and 
papers into my pocket without 
which I never move, took my 
heavy shoes in my hand, and 
moved about putting on all 
the lights. 

The front door of these rooms 
gave on to a winding stairway, 
and was locked on the inside. 
Another door, leading into a 
room in the roof, opened out 
of the hall, and through a 
trap-door one could pass right 
along the roof over the different 
wings of the castle. By going 
up and locking that door behind 
one, one could gain time and 
quite a different part of the 
place. Did one duly escort 
the tame artist along those 
old rafters doing a hop, skip, 
and jump from beam to beam, 
which was the only way of 
progressing along them without 
coming through the ceilings 
below, did one cower in the 
farthest corner or descend 


They seemed to be 
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through another trap-door into 
@ farther wing, and, taking 
refuge in some chest or cup- 
board, blow the candle out— 
and then remember one had 
no matches? The light was 
only on to our rooms. Or 
did one yell out of the window 
to the sleeping countryside? 
But was not a yell in the dark 
just part of the technique? 
Or hope for the best—and 
daylight ? 

The short sharp storm that 
had ridden up on the siroceo 
was abating, but one of the 
last flashes showed up the 
inn below. Two lorries were 
stalled in the yard. It was 
grim. 

I could still hear steps from 
time to time. Were they hesi- 
tating ? 

I looked in at Virginia. She 
was still asleep. Hesitation 
had taken my power of action 
too. I closed her door softly 
and took a chair and sat 
astride it, leaning my arms 
on its back, and waited. And 
waited. 

The storm blew over. 
The moonlight filtered fitfully 
through the clouds, showing 
up outlines of the mountains 
and of the shadowy garden 
below. The scene could have 
changed so little, and these 
old walls and window not at 
all since such scenes as I now 
feared had been enacted here. 
I wondered vaguely whether 
the dialect which had stood 
me in good stead in less tight 
corners would be of any use 
to me now—and then there 
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was nothing left to think with, 
for I was very, very cold. 

And I must have slept with 
my head on my arms; for I 
awoke some hours later to 
proad daylight, and, presumably, 
safety. 

At seven I was in the first 
courtyard. ‘‘ Georg’,”’ I said, 
“there was someone about last 
night. I know that for a 
certainty.” 

He looked at me a moment, 
as if gathering his words, and 
smiled rather sadly. He is 
always rather sad these days. 
“Did you hear me? I heard 
a door banging once or twice, 
and looked everywhere. I think 
it must be in the locked wing 
where you opened the windows 
for airing the rooms.” 

The tame artist looked at 
me critically when she appeared, 
her usual hour and a half 
late for breakfast. ‘‘ You look 
as if you had had a night 
on the tiles,’ she remarked 
affably. 

“T spent most of it on a 


chair in the hall.” And I 
told her the tale. 
“You are a _ cad,’ she 


chuckled; ‘ you might have 
let me share the fun.” And 
presently added, “I wonder 
if it was Georg’ all alone. I 
wonder if he stopped someone 
coming up to frighten us. 
I do wonder what really 
happened.”’ 

I wondered too, but we 
did not speak of it again; for 
it might have meant leaving 
at once, and there were still 
things to be done. Perhaps 
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it was just in accord with the 
general Terror that our security 
had been challenged—and at 
once had gone. 

But we did not find later 
in the day an open door banging 
in the locked wing. I was 
thankful for a day of interviews, 
and never before have I found 
contentment in dealing with 
the innards of a mowing- 
machine. 

That evening we decided on 
a final attempt for the carved 
figure. There were some boxes 
stored in the pigeon-room. It 
was quite early in the evening 
when we got there with a 
candle apiece and the wrong 
keys. 

“T’ll go back and fetch the 
whole bag,’’ said Virginia, arm- 
ing herself with the key of 
our Own wing, a pleasant latch- 
key sort of affair about nine 
inches long and weighing over 
a pound. She wanted to save 
me the trip through the dark 
courtyards after last night and 
slipped out like a shadow, 
leaving me to wait. So I 
sat down on a box that had 
been put on the table, from 
which coign of vantage I could 
see the dark waters of the lake 
that shone in their satin black- 
ness, and the greeny white 
knobs of the closed water-lilies 
in the moonlight. The room 
is panelled now and fitted up 
Tyrolese fashion with benches 
and table as a sitting-room, 
but for years it was just stone 
walls and empty, and for cen- 
turies before that a prison. 
What a place to be locked up 
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in on a cold winter’s night, 
with only rough shutters to 
close and no covering except 
one blanket and some straw. 
The moonlight, competing with 
the candle, slanted through the 
iron bars like a slender golden 
key. Maybe the last prisoner 
here to see that key was he 
of whom the story is told that 
he tamed wood-pigeons so that 
he could talk to them, and they 
would come and go at his 
chirrup; but that the day 
before his release he gave up 
his longed-for freedom and 
allowed himself to be taken 
to the gallows in place of a 
boy who had just come in; 
and the lord of the manor 
hearing of it, came down and 
unlocked the doors and let 
the prisoners go free. It was 
an eerie place to be alone. 

And then I noticed something. 
I was not alone. There were 
some pigeons nesting in two 
boxes set cunningly along the 
beam overhead. There was 
the faintest rustle, and as I 
looked up beady eyes looked 
down at me, shining in the 
dark. I shifted the table and 
stood on it to reach up and 
feel how many there might 
be. One pigeon fluttered down, 
and I held on to the board 
that formed the base of the 
boxes and a sort of niche 
between. There were three 
pigeons still, so they must 
have been pairs in the boxes. 
And in the niche between the 
boxes was something knobbly. 
I took it down. It was the 
little carved figure. 
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Virginia came back. 
got it,” I shouted. 

“Oh, did the keys fit after 
all ? ”’ 

“No, I found it between the 
pigeons. . . .”’ 

Virginia climbed up and 
inspected the pigeons too. 

“What an extraordinary 
place,’”’ she said. 

“Yes, I can’t think why 
she put it there.” 

“ It isn’t just that, it’s every- 
thing. The cloisters in the 
moonlight; the lamp at the 
well-head in the lower court; 
the greyness of the tower rising 
out of nothingness into the 
sky; @ latch-key that is at 
the same time a most adequate 
defensive weapon ; pigeons nest- 
ing in this room—is the window 
left open ? ” 

“The top panes are out, I 
expect.”” They were. ‘ And 
the pigeons?” I went on. 
‘“‘They’ve been here for centuries, 
ever since a prisoner tamed 
them.” 

“T know. There’s a reason 
for everything, but it doesn’t 
really account for anything at 
all!’ 

The new keys fitted two of 
the boxes, and we gathered 
from the contents some ex- 
planation of the Gracious Lady’s 
movements when she hid the 
figure here. The boxes were 
crammed with the most recent 
papers on which she had been 
working, and evidently these 
were the ones she intended 
taking with her. There had, 


I knew, been a wire recalling 
her to England quickly, and 
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she had for some reason left 
these boxes behind her and 
then hidden the figure for which 
there was no room, all in a 


few minutes. For these were 
disturbed times. 
“Talk of Iluck!” said 


Virginia happily, going back 
to our quarters through the 
cloisters, carrying the sack of 
keys between us. 

Before we left the next day 
I went out into the garden and 
stood on the stone steps taking 
along look. The delphiniums 
were full out now, and the 
roses on the battlements one 
mass of bloom. The crammed 
garden, the staunch old tower 
looking down, the stark moun- 
tains, the friendly valley—all 
these are part of yet another 
of those half-dozen pictures 
that I value most. In the 
language of the films, I wanted 
to ‘hold it,’ hold the reality, 
just a little longer. 

Other realities came with the 
picture. I knew above all what 
the Gracious Lady would have 
seen, that the essential part of 
Tyrol is not changing. The 
Tyrolese remain the same, 
sturdy and independent, their 
genial selves protected by a 
dour exterior; these men who 
till the soil are still dealing 
with the most important 
question not only of their day, 
but of all the days that were 
or ever will be. Empires form 
like cloud formations overhead, 
governments pass from their 
zenith to decline, but there 
still remain and always must 
remain the farmer and his land. 
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The strength of Austria is built 
up of small ownership, and a 
folk content to remain there. 
The children that are born 
above the number necessary to 
tend the land may take up 
subsidiary lines from priest to 
shoemaker, and most of the 
prosperous holdings tend to 
give one man of each successive 
generation a college education, 
which leads to priesthood, or 
doctoring, or teaching; but 
they are still linked to individual 
farms, which remain their back- 
ground, their insurance, and 
which they in turn help at 
times to carry Over crises. 

The Romans had five hundred 
years to leave their impress, 
and left it after their manner 
in laws and roads and ruins; 
and also perhaps in the classic 
profile of the men who yet live 
among the mountains. But 
Napoleon’s great conquests were 
just a passing commentary. 

In modern parlance, you may 
conquer a mountain by climbing 
with axe and rope to its very 
summit; but the mountain is 
there, unaffected by any con- 
quests when you are no longer 
even @ name upon a stone. 
Such in effect is the effort, 
pitiful and tragic, of trying to 
Prussianise Tyrol. 

We arrived back on _ the 
Dover bus next day, and went 
straight up to the Gracious 
Lady with almost a book of 
messages and news, and the 
little figure. 

It is a fragile toy, and so we 
held it for her, but she wanted it 
entirely free. She fidgeted with 
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it left handed, screwed at it, 
fumbled, and out dropped some 
small treasures of her own. She 
slipped the Wellington ring on 
to my finger. For me it was the 
end of a journey. For her I 
think it is near the end of a 
very much longer journey, one 
that has lasted nearly eighty 
years. 

The Gracious Lady. No one 
can replace her. Her gift it 
was to forge a link between the 
Empire to which she belonged 
and a foreign people, a mountain 
people, land-conscious and deep- 
rooted in the soil. The love she 
gave them transcended wars and 
hatreds, and was returned to 
her in ever-growing volume ; 


so that twenty-five years ago, 
when regulations bade her be 
interned, they interned her 
lightly, then let her go. And 
in the post-war years ghe 
returned to them quite simply 
with her hands full of things 
she had collected, gifts that 
were more than gifts; for she 
saved the lives of their children 
and lightened the terror of the 
helpless. English friends came 
and went with their cars. She 
stayed, without one. In all 
her life she never had a car; 
her pockets were always too 
empty, or her heart too full. 

“How odd, how very odd, 
that she should have come from 
such a country !”’ 
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IN SEARCH OF THE CHINESE COFFIN TREE. 


BY F. 


As we approached the delta 
of the West River I thought 
sadly that I had never seen 
anything less like Treasure 
Island in my life. And yet, 
by repute at least, this was 
one of the most festering pirate 
lairs on the whole China coast. 
You could almost see the 
virulent heat, and the swamp 
fever in the air, and the brood- 
ing silence; but you could not 
see Spyglass Hill, or indeed 
any hill higher than a molehill, 
still less any pirates. They 
seemed to be the one subjective 
fact in a world of objective 
fancies! The estuary, clotted 
with vague island shapes, riddled 
with vaguer channels, suggested 
a vast chemical experiment in 
which a clear colourless liquid 
was being violently added to 
a dark fluid, resulting in the 
immediate formation of floccu- 
lent precipitates. The steamer 
ploughed on through these dark 
nebula, which curdled more 
thickly round its bows. The 
river might have been land in 
suspension, the land water 
coagulated. We threaded our 
way into a definite channel. 
Low banks, fringed with what 
might have been’ tarnished 
metallic trees, amongst which 
the turbid water slopped rest- 
lessly, were sharply outlined. 
Presently Canton hove in sight. 
After the aquamarine seas and 
hot honey-brown rocks of Hong 
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Kong, the flat thirsty land- 
scape now flaring away before 
us was dreary in the extreme. 

It was many years ago that, 
while waiting in Hong Kong 
for a tramp steamer to take 
me to Borneo, I decided to 
pay a quick visit to Canton. 
The month was July, and the 
heat had that corroding quality 
peculiar to the eastern tropics 
outside the monsoon belt. The 
sky was incandescent, with a 
crude glare. 

We drew alongside the bund 
at Shameen—the eyot on which 
the foreign concessions stand ; 
it looked like a paring off the 
green belt wedged into a slum- 
land of sampans, each sampan 
a floating tenement. There 
were thousands of them. 

Going ashore, I discovered a 
modest native hotel. It was 
unscrupulously clean and as 
shoddily furnished as any third 
floor back in the students’ 
quarters of Bloomsbury. I 
viewed the slightly damp and 
musty bedding with disfavour, 
but, remembering the tempera- 
ture, decided that I should not 
catch pneumonia. So I went 
on to a breakfast consisting of 
thin broth and several little 
china bowls which contained 
rice, fragmented chicken, and 
germinating legumes ; there was 
also some chopped-up egg, more 
hard boiled than anything that 
ever came out of Chicago, and 
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@ sauce made from the soya 
bean, rather tart. All this, 
together with a small china 
ladle and a pair of bamboo 
chopsticks, were set on the 
round wooden table by a 
Chinese stripped to the waist, 
with an air of such indescribable 
celestial aloofness that I felt 
cold shivers run down my back. 
As he glided across the bare 
room, his dark oiled silk 
trousers flapping, I felt that 


there was something really 
sinister about his profound 
detachment. 


Canton, I recalled, was the 
home of every dangerous secret 
society in China. The Tai race, 
throughout the history of Asia, 
had been not so much explosive 
as a sort of catalytic agent, 
causing otherwise harmless 
mixtures to explode violently ; 
and Canton was after all a Tai 
city. 

Presently the proprietor of 
the Inn of Golden Happiness 
waddled in, fanning his naked 
paunch and smiling like the 
fat god of plenty which every 
ivory carver in Canton carves. 
He spoke English. 

“Mister coming from Hong 
Kong ? ” 

I told him yes. 

“‘ Mister staying long time in 
Kwangtung ? ”’ 

“Only for a couple of days ; 
I return to Hong Kong by the 
next ship.’’ 

“* Plenty good shop in Kwang- 
tung. Mister go look see silk 
shop, jade shop, jewel shop, 
iv’ly shop, yes?” 

“T don’t want to see the 
shops. What else can I see ? ”’ 


John was nonplussed. Coun- 
tries had not yet begun to 
reckon up their beauty spots; 
certainly China had not. The 
sights of Canton, which the 
tourist must on no account 
miss, did not figure in any 
guide-book ; the tourist bureay 
—Cook’s apart—had scarcely 
been invented. The fame of 


Canton’s shops had indeed 
reached me. For the rest it 
would certainly, from the 


esthetic point of view, be 
more profitable to visit the 
drum tower of a Chinese city 
than the clock tower of an 
English one. For the drum 
tower, though it commemorates 
no emperor’s jubilee, is the 
oldest rather than the very 
latest improvement. It is the 
hard core round which the 
whorls of the slowly growing 
city have secreted themselves. 
Beautifully proportioned, rising 
proudly above the slanting sea 
of grey house roofs, it would 
afford a panoramic view of 
Canton. Further, there would 
surely be Buddhist temples 
peaceful in decay, although 
there was some talk of turning 
all disused temples into schools. 
Some of the more famous 
temples must be included in the 
itinerary. And I had heard of 
a water-clock, which, although 
it lacked both hands and face, 
was essentially a clock, inas- 
much as it silently marked off 
equal periods of time; like an 
hour-glass. There were pagodas 
with charming names, like 
Felicity and Longevity. 

To John, however, my 
question was probably meat- 
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ingless. He smiled a golden 
smile (for every tooth in his 
head appeared to be plated with 
gold) and withdrew silently. 
I finished my breakfast, and, 
when the coast was clear, slipped 
out. I was afraid the hotel 
proprietor wanted to find me 
a guide, whom it would have 
been difficult to reject. 

Crossing the bridge which 
connects Shameen with the city, 
I found myself swept into the 
roaring current of Canton’s 
human tide-rip. Next minute 
a wave of rickshas rushed at 
me like ambulances gathering 
round a fatal accident ; and it 
was while trying to extricate 
myself from premature burial 
that I found my tout. Or 
rather he found me. He might 
indeed have been waiting there 
for me all his life. He was 
neatly dressed in a cream- 
coloured silk suit, and wore 
a topee and_ glare - glasses. 
His features seemed vaguely 
familiar; but most Cantonese 
seemed to me very much alike. 

“Mister coming from Hong 
Kong, please ? ”’ 

I remembered the fat hotel 
proprietor. There was a certain 
parallel development in the con- 
versation. Perhaps they had 
both studied ‘English Self- 
Taught’ from the same book. 
I ignored the gambit. 

“Mister looking Kwangtung 
shop? Velly good silk shop, 
jade shop, iv’ly shop.” 

Hemmed in by rickshas, I 
looked about me for means of 
escape, but no loophole pre- 
sented itself. 

“T don’t need a guide,” I 
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said desperately ; it was only 
too obvious that I did. Muscu- 
lar half-naked coolies with 
conical bamboo hats perched 
on bullet heads looked at me 
hopefully with sad eyes. I 
stole a glance at my tout, and, 
selecting a few choice words 
from a potent if basic vocabu- 
lary, he blasted a way through. 
It was as though the Emperor 
of China and Aladdin combined 
had ordered the door to open. 
The ring parted; I slipped 
through and jumped into a 
ricksha which waited provi- 
dentially on the outside, its 
shafts on the ground. At the 
same moment somebody stepped 
in from the opposite side and 
sat down beside me, the coolie 
picked up the shafts, and we 
were off. I looked round to 
find my tout sharing the vehicle 
with me. 

“Mister wanting look see 
Flowery Temple, yes? ”’ 

6“ No.’ 

“Hall of a Thousand 
Buddhas, please ?’’ He almost 
whispered the words in my ear. 

“cc No.”’ 

He smiled affably, showing a 


row of gold teeth. The last 
doubt vanished. It was the 
innkeeper himself; he had 


stolen a march on me. 

We rattled along narrow 
crowded streets on warped 
wheels, to the clanging of a 
bell and the occasional warning 
shout of the coolie. In this 
stately progress I had ample 
leisure to look at amazing little 
shops—dark stalls, rather— 
where men carved ivory spheres 
one inside another, and painted 











pictures on the inside of glass 
bottles through the neck of 
which one could not pass a 
knitting needle. Everywhere 
rose the rich human smells 
compounded of cooking oil, 
sweat, butcher’s pork, and 
latrines at 93° F. We visited 
the drum tower and climbed to 
the top of the seven-storeyed 
pagoda, which looked in im- 
minent danger of collapse, in 
spite of its enormous beams. 
But like the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa, it continued to lean, and 
to sag too. My affable tout 
told me cheerful stories of 
executions and the last cholera 
epidemic, and how many 
beggars there were in Canton 
completely destitute. We saw 
the water-clock, which looked 
like a clumsy and primitive 
hydraulic engine—which it was. 
From the city wall we had a 
bird’s-eye view of the river, 
prickly with the masts of boats 
as far as the eye could reach. 

The day wore on in heat and 
lavish smells. Towards evening 
we stood again on the wide 
grassy wall in a far corner of 
the great city, and looked out 
over the dusty brown plain of 
Kwangtung. In the distance 
rose the squat roof of the drum 
tower and the seven-storeyed 
pagoda; it seemed very far 
away. My tout pointed to a 
grove of trees inside the wall 
near the north gate. 

‘Mister go look see Temple 
of Rest ? ’”’ he asked in a parched 
voice. 

But a deep disgust of all 
sight-seeing had swept over me, 
dissolving resolution like a sharp 
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attack of malaria. Canton had 
suddenly become a nightmare. 
I longed for the indigo waters 
of the South China Sea, for the 
heave and roll of a ship, for 
anything less defiled than this 
frightful vortex. And frightfy] 
it was, despite the artistic merit 
of its ancient buildings. The 
immense population of patient, 
industrious, dumb - suffering 
coolies appalled me. 

*¢ All visitors go look see the 
Flowery Pagoda,” pleaded my 
tout. 

“Not me,” I 
savagely. 

““Mister not yet seeing Temple 
of the Thousand Buddhas.” 

“TI thought the Chinese wor- 
shipped only one god,’’ I said, 
surprised to learn of this pan- 
theon. But he went on to say 
there were many small gods 
in China, because the common 
people needed go-betweens to 
plead their cause. ‘‘ How can 
they ask Buddha, who was 
above emperors, for what they 
want? They cannot address 
the magistrate in his yamen! 
They are only coolies. They 
stay outside the courtyard and 
give a present to the gate- 
keeper to call the man who 
will read their petition to 
the magistrate !’’ And so it 
appears it is with the small 
gods to whom the people kow- 
tow, the gods of laughter, and 
of plenty, and of fecundity, and 
the goddess of mercy, Kuan-yin, 
who figures in every temple 
like a sort of Chinese Virgin 
Mary. They approach the lesser 
gods first. 

The red sun was dropping 
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down to the plain at last, its 
punch weakened. We went 
down from the city wall into 
quiet streets between gardens 
and courtyards. There were 
few people about. I told my 
tout to find a ricksha, and it 
was then that he played his 
trump card. Probably it was 
unstudied ; yet he had a flair 
for the dramatic. Turning to 
me he said— 

“Mister go look see city of 
the dead ! ” 

It was only a phrase, some- 
thing he had picked up from 
an imaginative tourist. But 
the shaft went home. 

“ City of the Dead! Where is 
that ? ”’ 

“ Herein Kwangtung. Come, 
please.” 

We walked down several 
alleys, and the roaring mael- 
strom of Canton seemed to die 
away into infinite distance. We 
were in @ green and pleasant 
quarter of the city, with rich 
houses and temple courtyards. 
It was with something like a 
start that, turning another 
corner, I noticed a _ figure 
approaching us. Otherwise, 
these streets seemed entirely 
deserted. Had Canton itself 
suddenly, mysteriously, become 
the city of the dead, I wondered. 

Presently we came to wooden 
doors in a wall. They stood 
open, and my tout passing 
through led the way into a 
courtyard so hushed that we 
might have been in another 
world. This opened into a 
second more ornate stone-flagged 
courtyard, with oleanders flower- 
ing in the centre, and curious 
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dwarfed highly trained trees, or 
perhaps shrubs in pots; a big 
stone incense urn stood in the 
corner like a font. Beyond 
was a third courtyard, smaller 
than either of the other two, 
and at the end a large building 
approached by low steps. A 
faint scent greeted my nostrils. 
It was not exactly unpleasant— 
although by this time I was 
inoculated against the grosser 
smells of Canton; but it was 
as peculiar as it was unexpected. 
“This way, please, mister,’’ 
said my tout, marching up the 
steps. I followed obediently, 
not caring now where we went. 
Besides, my interest had at 
last been aroused and I was 
curious to see the ‘ city of the 
dead’; some kind of mortuary 
perhaps. So we entered the 
building through a wicket, and 
immediately the heavy gloom 
of darkest China wrapped us 
about. The smell became 
stronger; it was incense. 
Outside, the glare had gone 
from the sky, and with the light 
had gone some of the heat. 
Dusk was beginning to fall, 
swiftly, as is the way in the 
tropics. Soon it would be dark, 
a hot sticky darkness; the 
great overcrowded city, now 
apparently so remote, would 
be dark too, and as silent as the 
grave. For a minute I stood 
still, while my eyes grew accus- 
tomed to the gloom within. 
And then the mystery was 
solved. The long dull heavy- 
looking chests which I saw 
dimly piled one on top of 
another all round the walls 
could only be coffins. We had 
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come to a coffin repository, a 
storage place; and of course 
if you liked to call it by a 
fancy name—well, there it was. 
I felt I had been rather simple. 
And yet there was something 
about these coffins, a certain 
finish perhaps, which told me 
that they were different from 
the coffins you see in every 
Chinese home put by for the 
rainy day of dissolution as a 
westerner puts by an invest- 
ment. Then I saw that the 
coffins were sealed. We were 
in a morgue, or at least a 
mausoleum. Beneath each pon- 
derous coffin lid lay a corpse. 

I turned for enlightenment to 
my companion, while I peered 
in some awe round the room 
at the dozens of coffins, the 
largest, most massive, and yet 
most beautiful Chinese coffins 
I had ever seen. The jet black 
and scarlet lacquer which had 
been laid thickly on them, coat 
by coat, shone like glass in the 
light of a candle which my 
companion lit. 

‘They wait for burial,’ he 
said. ‘‘ Every day fl’ends come 
and take some away, but always 
more come. There are always 
many coffins here. These men 
b’long die in Kwangtung, but 
they come here from all cities 
of China, from Hankow and 
Foochow and Chungking and 
Changsha, even from Chengtu 
in Ssiichwan; and now they 
going home, to the home of 
their ancestors. When their 
f’ends have collected some 
money, they take them away to 
their homes for burial.”’ 

Faint but grim memories of 


a travelling trunk, corded and 
locked, deposited in a railway 
station cloakroom in England 
to be called for, passed through 
my mind. But no one ever 
called for it; and the trunk 
murder became horrible history, 
Here, too, was the most awfyl 
cloakroom I had ever heard of, 
The dead had been left here 
to be called for. Practically 
they were in pawn—or the 
coffins were. These were not 
the flimsy boxes one saw half 
disinterred on the bare slopes 
outside the city wall of Suchow 
or Ningpo, for instance, where 
starving pariah dogs prowled. 
These coffins had been made 
to protect the corpse for the 
full three years before the final 
and permanent burial of the 
ashes, after the burning cere- 
mony, that the spirit of the 
departed might find a complete 
body awaiting it in the next 
world. 

Yet it was a gruesome place, 
this ‘city of the dead,’ and 
when a dark figure detached 
itself from the shadows and 
began to creep round the wall 
towards me, I almost cried out. 
But it was only the ghoulish 
attendant. He lit an oil lamp 
and started a low conversation 
with my tout. His deeply 
sunken eyes, which stared 
glassily, and his shrivelled parch- 
ment skin proclaimed him an 
opium smoker. In those days 
almost everybody in Canton 
smoked opium. 

I turned again to the coffins. 
They were all built of solid 
four-inch planks. Some were 
lacquered black, and some ver- 
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milion, with Chinese characters 
exquisitely wrought in gold 
paint. They were destined to 
make long journeys, in junks, 
py sea and river, or to be 
carried many days’ journey 
overland by gangs of sweating 
coolies, across colourful plains, 
and over great ranges of wild 
mountains till the dead could 
be laid to rest in the homes of 
their ancestors, perhaps in some 
remote corner of this vast 
country. Then there would 
be a grand funeral; that is 
something which every rich 
Chinese can look forward to 
with pleasure. 

It was the ghoulish watcher 
of the dead who drew my 
attention to a coffin standing 
apart. It had not yet been 
lacquered, and the thick planks 
looked as naked as the frame of 
an unfinished house, although 
they were beautifully joined. 

“ What is it ? ”’ I asked. 

“B’long velly good coffin. 
Costing plenty money.” 

It struck me that every coffin 
here must have cost ‘ plenty 
money.’ 

The wood was soft—in fact 
no Chinese coffin is made of 
hardwood — and had a rather 
curious grain. It was easy to 
make an impression with the 
thumb nail. 

“He b’long Canton man,”’ 
said my tout, by way of ex- 
planation. “‘ He has just come 
home. But his relations have 
no money, so the coffin not yet 
b’long finish. Meanwhile he 
rests here. When money comes, 
his relations take him away, 
bury him.” 
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“Who is he?” I inquired. 
“Was he a great mandarin ? ” 

“He b’long Li-ting-kwei,’’ 
said the tout, lowering his 
voice. ‘“‘ He was one time in 
Yunnan-seng, and would have 
been military governor, but 
unhappily he is ambitious and 
make a plot against the life 
of the Viceroy of Yunnan. 
The plot is no good, because 
too many persons know it. 
So when the Viceroy invite 
Li-ting-kwei to dinner to seal 
their friendship, he think per- 
haps Fan-li not know he in 
the plot too. So Li-ting-kwei 
come to dinner with his body- 
guard. But when they were 
drinking healths, Li-ting-kwei 
become ill, and his bodyguard 
also, and soon after he die. 
It is the custom in China to 
get rid of rivals that fashion. 
His relations put him in this 
coffin, which he had bought 
for more than five hundred 
dollars, and he was brought 
back to Kwangtung. He like 
the coffin velly much, b’long 
wood not found in other places.” 

‘“* Well, what is its name ? ” 

*T do not know. But please 
to smell it.” 

It seemed a rash thing to do. 
Nevertheless I leaned over and 
sniffed cautiously. The wood 
had a faintly aromatic scent, 
or was it just my imagina- 
tion? It reminded me of 
sandalwood. 

So the unhappy and doubtless 
peccant Li-ting-kwei was 
poisoned at a dinner party in 
the manner traditional in high 
government circles in old China. 
The mandarirs had nothing to 
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learn from the late Borgia 
family, except perhaps in the 
matter of technique. One 
curious result was that an 
unusual coffin had arrived in 
Canton. It seemed that few 
of these came even so far east 
as Yunnan-seng. Their place 
of origin lay still farther west 
in the Shan States. Rarely 
did one or two filter through 
into the interior of China; 
the cost of transport was too 
great. 

I questioned my tout further, 
but he knew nothing whatever 
about the tree, except that it 
grew very tall, he said. 

“ Does it grow in Yunnan ? ” 

“Not in Yunnan. It is 
brought to Momien from the 
great snowy mountains in Tien- 
ju-kwo (Burma) they say. It is 
very far.” 

He waved a hand towards the 
stars, which we could see now 
beginning to glow in the dark- 
ening sky. “It is not common 
tree.” 

So we went out from the 
‘city of the dead,’ where the 
mortal remains of many of 
China’s illustrious sons rested 
uneasily far from their homes, 
awaiting a turn of fortune’s 
wheel. The night was hot and 
breathless ; the going down of 
the sun brought little relief to 
the city, but the smells had 
lost some of their edge. We 
walked back to Shameen, more 
than a mile away, between the 
flickering oil-lamps of the stalls. 
There were few people in the 
streets now. Business ended 
at sunset. Lanterns swung 
from doors and arches; only 


the tea shops and opium dens 
were crowded. The ricksha 
coolies slept, leaning in uncom- 
fortable attitudes against their 
vehicles. Occasionally the dark- 
ness was divided by the raucous 
cry of a man, shuffling rapidly 
along swinging a big gauze 
lantern and lighting the way 
for a crowd of chanting coolies 
who carried on their shoulders 
the chair of some great one, 
merchant or mandarin, return- 
ing from the revels. ‘ E-aw! 
K-aw!” they sang in unison; 
presumably the great man in 
the darkened chair slumbered 
to the rhythmic bending of the 
long poles. 

Back in the hotel, my tout 
became his real self again. I 
sat down to an evening meal of 
rice, chicken liver, and strips 
of sea-slugs, with white beans. 

‘“ And you cannot tell me 
the Chinese name of the tree 
from which the coffin was 
made ? ’ I asked the innkeeper, 
once more suave and uwn- 
buttoned. 

‘“‘ Yes,”’ he replied unexpect- 
edly. ‘‘I remember; it is 
called hsta-mu-shu.”’ 

“Good. I shall remember. 
Perhaps some day I will go to 
Tien-ju-kwo and will see the 
hsia-mu-shu.”?’ I went to my 
room ; and in spite of the heat 
and the shortcomings of the 
bed, I was soon asleep. 

Next day I left Canton ; nor 
have I ever seen it since. 

Several years passed before I 
thought of Li-ting-kwei’s coffin 
again; but always it was there 
in the back of my mind. Nor 
did I forget the name, hsia-mu- 
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shu, tie scented wood cofiin tree 
of Tien-ju-kwo. 


At a corner of the native 
pazaar under the shadow of 2 
spreading peepul tree stood a 
green-shuttered shop. It was 
the only ‘foreign’ shop in the 
town, and it had always been 
there. One felt that the town 
had been built round it, and 
because of it. It was there 
when Margary started on his 
fatal journey back across China, 
a journey destined to be cut 
short by his cruel murder, 
only just over the frontier. 
Ii was there when Colonel 
Sladen’s expedition marched to 
Momien to negotiate with the 
Mohamedan power which had 
been set up in Yunnan. It 
was there when Morrison arrived 
in Burma, having walked from 
Chungking on his way to London 
to become ‘ Morrison of the 
Times.’ It was there—but it 
had always been there, and so 
far as I know it is still there. 
Over the green door was the 
name— 


J. M. KOHN, 
GENERAL MERCHANT. 


A row of gay orchids in full 
bloom, attached to pieces of 
wood, hung from the balcony ; 
orange and purple and white 
Dendrobiums. I went inside, 
out of the dust and glare. 
When I came out I had bought 
cooking pots and cutlery, some 
necessary stores, and some 
entirely unnecessary medicines, 
a saddle and bridle, and various 
miscellaneous goods which Mr 
Kohn had assured me would 
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come in useful. ‘They never 
did ; they never do. 

Mr J. M. Kohn, a little white- 
haired Austrian Jew with a 
sun-browned wrinkled skin and 
blue eyes, who had (it was said) 
made a wmillion in the first 
rubber boom, and lost it, and 
made another million in some 
other boom, and lost that, and 
was now making a third million 
(though not out of me), had 
persuaded me not only that I 
should need these things, but 
also that nothing I had brought 
with me would be of the slightest 
use in China; I might as well 
jettison the lot he said. Junk, 
that is what it was. Old Kohn 
is dead now, and his son reigns 
in his stead. In later years, 
coming and going between 
Burma and China, I came to 
know ‘ old Kohn’ well, and to 
like him. I hope ‘ Kohn’s’ is 
still there ; Bhamo would never 
be the same again without the 
green shop at the corner of the 
bazaar. It was there in 1937. 

On the previous day the 
Irrawaddy flotilla steamer had 
landed me two miles below 
Bhamo. It was just a week 
since I had stepped off the 
steamer in Rangoon, having 
come round from Shanghai by 
sea, instead of overland. But 
I was returning to China through 
the back door, on my first plant 
exploring mission. It was early 
March, and the hot weather 
was beginning in Upper Burma ; 
the rains would not break for 
two months yet. I had seen 
the big freight steamers chug 
up the Irrawaddy and discharge 
their cargo; seen the long files 
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of bucking grey saddle-galled 
Yunnan mules stump out of 
the bazaar with loads of cotton 
on their backs. To a jingle of 
bells and the ringing notes of a 
Burmese gong they headed each 
day down the white dusty road 
that led towards the distant 
blue hills and to China. I was 
impatient to start. 

‘You will need ten mules,”’ 
old Kohn had said tome; “I 
will tell my mule contractor. 
Where are you going?” 

“To Atuntzu.” 

‘Where is that ? ”’ 

“Up north. Six weeks’ 
journey. On the Tibetan 
frontier.” 

Old Kohn raised bushy white 
eyebrows and smiled tolerantly. 
Travellers arriving in Bhamo 
from the interior, their clothes 
shabby, their boots worn out 
on the cobbled highways of the 
Celestial Empire, knew that 
smile. They crept into Kohn’s 
after dark, and half an hour 
later stepped out jauntily 
arrayed in a Palm Beach suit, 
solar topee, and old school tie, 
to go on board the river steamer 
for Mandalay and respectability. 
And old Kohn raised bushy 
eyebrows and smiled tolerantly, 
like an antique Buddha. 
Travellers coming as far as 
Bhamo from Rangoon, and still 
preserving, though with an 
effort, the air of having just 
stepped out of a bandbox, 
marched into Kohn’s and bought 
‘curios’ and went back and 
boasted all their lives that they 
had ‘ picked them up in China.’ 
And old Kohn, selling them 
junk that they could have 
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goon, at a colossal profit, 
raised shaggy eyebrows and 
smiled tolerantly. For Kohn’s 
was a curio shop as well ag 
general store, a junk shop, a 
flower shop—he did a@ good line 
in orchids, which the Kaching 
brought him from the jungle 
at four annas a basket—and 
several other things. I cannot 
say whether old Kohn was in 
the smuggling business, but he 
was quite astute enough to have 
been; on the other hand he 
was quite astute enough to have 
kept out of it, too. 

“You are going as far as 
Talifu ? ”’ 

‘“* Yes, I have to go to Talifu. 
From there I turn north, to 
Tibet.” 

“My man will take you as 
far as Momien—T’eng-yueh as 
they now say—but it was always 
Momien in my young days. It 
is eight days to Momien. There 
is a@ British Consular Officer 
there. He will tell you how 
to go on from there to Talifu; 
you will have to engage fresh 
mules. Here are the stages to 
Momien.” 

The old man adjusted his 
spectacles and handed me a 
Sheet of notepaper on which 
he had written down the names 
of the villages, or camping 
places, and the distances in 
miles. The first march was 
very short, only eight miles 
on the flat plain; we could 
start in the afternoon. The 
muleteers would come the very 





next morning to tie up my 
loads. 
So after all the sickening 
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delays, the long sea voyage 
from Shanghai, the glamour of 
Hong Kong and Singapore, of 
Rangoon and the Shwe Dagon, 
which would try to persuade 
me to stay in Burma, the 
bustle of final preparations in 
Bhamo, I was ready to start for 
China! For Momien ! 

Momien! That was the 
name I had heard in Canton 
years ago! The ‘city of the 
dead’ came back to me in a 
flash. So I was going to the 
land of the Chinese coffin tree ! 
The search had begun; and 
already I was ‘ warm,’ as chil- 
dren say. 

That evening, when the hill 
tribes had all left the bazaar 
and gone back to their villages, 
and little flares burnt at the 
nat shrines under the peepul 
and padouk trees, I walked 
down the quiet road which 
leads from the river-bank to 
the Chinese joss-house. The 
lamps were lit, but they gave 
little illumination. The outline 
of the roof showed dark against 
the star-strewn sky, and a 
faint breeze tinkled the bells 
suspended from each upcurled 
corner. A big iron censer stood 
in the middle of the courtyard ; 
and a grey-robed priest, his 
head shaven as bald as an egg, 
showed me a row of idols in 
the gloomy temple. A faint 
aromatic scent reminded me 
again of Canton. I wandered 
about in the quiet darkness, 
feeling at peace with the whole 
world. 

Eight days later I reached 
Momien. The bare hills all 
round the ancient walled city 
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were covered with thousands of 
graves, each marked by a tomb- 
stone of lead-grey lava. Here 
on the teeming plain, close to 
this necropolis, perhaps I should 
hear news of the coffin tree. 
Surely there would be a coffin 
here of the strange timber I had 
met with in Canton. But in 
China, as in England, although 
there is a daily demand for 
coffins, you rarely see one until 
you need one yourself. They 
are not displayed in shop 
windows ; neither do you walk 
into a shop and buy a coffin 
as you buy a hat. Rather are 
you measured for a coffin as 
you are measured for a suit, 
the only difference being that 
you are measured for a suit 
while quick, and for a coffin 
while dead. But to the Chinese 
every process is reversible, and 
they do it the other way. So 
the Chinese man is measured 
for his coffin alive, and keeps it 
like a piece of furniture until 
it is no longer wanted in the 
house. 

There is no _ forest near 
Momien, but away back in the 
hills which rise all round the 
city there is forest in the 
gullies, although no big trees 
remain standing. 

I asked a shopkeeper what 
coffins were made of in Momien. 

‘* Of wood,”’ he replied. 

‘Yes, yes, but what kind of 
wood? What is its name?” 

He nodded his head slowly 
to indicate that he under- 
stood, but did not know the 
answer. 

* Ts it perhaps hsia-mu-shu ? ”’ 
I prompted. 
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But the shopkeeper only 
nodded his head. The people 
were not rich, he said, they 
bought cheap coffins; they 
were made of shang-pai-shu 
(pine- wood). Only the rich 
could afford to buy expensive 
coffins of beautiful wood. 

In England, the cost of living 
has become almost prohibitive. 
But, as usual, in China the 
process is reversible; there it 
is the cost of dying which is 
often prohibitive. Almost any- 
body can live, but few can 
afford to die. 

I had not the entrée to the 
society of mandarins, bankers, 
and other wealthy classes in 
the city ; and further inquiry 
endorsed the belief that most 
of the coffins made locally were 
of pine, juniper, and other 
common woods. The number of 
coffins made of rare woods such 
as I had seen in Canton was 
probably small, even for the 
whole of China; cheap coffins 
compared with expensive ones 
must be as thousands to one. 

Even the carpenters of 
Momien professed ignorance, or 
looked wooden, as befits a 
carpenter who believes you have 
some ulterior object in asking 
him a simple question; he 
could not believe in the funda- 
mental curiosity of mankind 
to find an answer to every 
question. I felt baffled. 

And yet somewhere near 
Momien grew the tree from 
which the Canton coffin had 
been made, the wood of which 
was said to last a century in 
the earth ; a handsome margin 
seeing that it is only required 


by immemorial Chinese custom 
to last three years. 

So I left Momien without 
solving the riddle of the Chinege 
coffin tree. 

Months of travel followed. ] 
was never still. From Burma 
to Yunnan. From Yunnan to 
Szechwan, when a threatened 
rising of the local garrison in 
Atuntzu made it expedient to 
take a holiday. From Szechwan 
over the frontier on to the grags- 
land plateau of Tibet, to fulfil 
a long-felt ambition to go into 
the mysterious land; and from 
Tibet back into the north-west 
corner of Yunnan. 

When news of the Chinese 
revolution reached me, the 
question arose, by which route 
shall I retire? The shortest 
way out of Chinese territory 
was certainly due west, to the 
Salween, and so into the Irra- 
waddy basin, via high snow- 
bound passes and _ trackless 
forests. But was it the best? 
I thought not, thereby missing 
the chance of seeing the Chinese 
coffin tree, which grows on the 
Salween-Irrawaddy divide. But 
that was the fortune of war; 
and I returned safely from 
convulsed China, having been 
within a few miles of the 
mysterious tree without know- 
ing it. 


The Ava bridge across the 
Irrawaddy has so speeded up 
the journey to Myitkynia, that 
nowadays the daily train arrives 
at 5.30 A.M. instead of at 
5.30 P.M. On a certain Novem- 
ber morning in 1938 the mail 
train duly arrived just outside 
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Myitkynia at the appointed 
hour, and stopped, because the 
signal was against it. Conse- 
quently the Ornithologist who 
had come down to meet me 
had to kick his heels for another 
ten minutes while somebody 
woke up the stationmaster, 
told him the Mandalay mail 
awaited his pleasure some 
hundreds of yards down the 
line, and requested him to 
make a small alteration to the 
signal so that it might finish 
its journey. Meanwhile the 
engine was whistling in its 
bath, so to speak. The station- 
master got up, and the train 
drew alongside the platform. 

The Ornithologist, I knew, 
was impatient to start up the 
road, laying the trail for the 
main body to follow later. 
Time pressed. I felt certain 
he would greet me with the 
question (expecting the answer 
‘yes,’ and so prefaced with a 
confident ‘nonne’?), “ You’ll 
be ready to start tomorrow 
some time, won’t you?” 

He did not. What he did 
say was: ‘“‘ You'll be ready to 
start after a cup of coffee, won’t 
you ? ”’ 

I said ‘yes’ feebly. But if 
the Ornithologist noticed any 
reluctance or hesitation he 
charitably put it down to the 
fact that I had spent the last 
two nights in the train, and was 
waiting for my cup of coffee. 

That night we slept twelve 
miles up the road which leads 
through the tangle of hills to 
China, while sixty mules picked 
up such grazing as they could 
on the edge of the jungle. 
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Throughout the bright sunny 
days of November we plodded 
on, by foaming river and beneath 
frowning peaks, towards the 
mountains which buttress the 
great Salween-Irrawaddy divide. 

Before the beginning of 
December, every member of 
the expedition, including the 
leaders, had joined up, and now 
the naturalists settled down to 
intensive collecting and observa- 
tion in the field. At the insig- 
nificant village of Kangfang, in 
the interior of the heavily 
eroded frontier range between 
North Burma and Western 
China, we found Chinese traders, 
as well as native Lisus. Here 
also we found stored great 
wooden planks, well squared up, 
cut from some giant tree. 

“ Hullo!” I said. ‘‘ What 
are these ? ” 

“They are drying,’’ replied 
the village headman. ‘ They 
are seasoned here for two or 
three years.”’ 

‘* But what are they for? ”’ 

“They are going to China.” 

“To China!” 

It is true that, by the map, 
China, that is to say Yunnan, 
was barely a dozen miles away. 
But it was also a week or ten 
day’s journey away, since it 
was not possible to follow a 
direct line, or to ignore moun- 
tains which stood in the way 
and rose 15,000 feet above 
sea-level. Still, Burma was 
equally distant, from the point 
of view of selling timber! 
Evidently the planks were for 
export, not for local con- 
sumption. 

“What are the planks going 
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to China for? ”’ I asked next. 
I had already guessed the 
answer from their shape, which 
was unmistakable to anyone 
who had ever lived in China; 
but I wanted to hear it from 
the man’s own lips. It was 
music to my ears. 

“They are used to make 
coffins ! ”’ 

Now it must be obvious that 
coffins in China are made of 
many woods. In this vast 
country, one kind of tree grows 
in the north, another in the 
tropical south, a third on the 
eastern plains, another in the 
western mountains. There are 
hundreds of tree species in 
China. These coffin planks, 
therefore, might be derived from 
one of a dozen or a score, used 
for coffins. Yet I knew in- 
stinctively that they were not. 
I had found what I had long 
sought—the Chinese coffin tree 
of Tien-ju-kwo. 

‘Where does the tree grow ? ” 
T asked. ‘* Near here ? ”’ 

The headman pointed to the 
north where, far up the valley, 
a great peak, its brow hoary 
with snow, dominated the 
horizon. ‘Not near here, a long 
way off,’’ he said. 

‘“* How are the planks brought 
here ? ” 

“They are floated down the 
river at low water.” 

‘‘ But they cannot be taken 
to China by floating them down 
the river ! ”’ 

“Oh no,” he said, ‘“ they 
do not go to China by water. 
They are carried over the moun- 
tains on men’s backs, or by 
mule.” He added that by 


the time they reached Momien, 
they fetched a large price. 

Momien! So at last I had 
reached the source of the 
mysterious and beautiful coffin 
I had once seen—how many 
years ago!—in Canton. It 
had been a long hunt. Eagerly 
I noted all the old man told 
me about the tree, its great 
size, the method of extraction, 
its mounting cost as Chinese 
carpenters came from distant 
villages to fell it and cut up 
the planks, its scarcity, the 
transport problem, and the 
Chinese market. One day, 
returning to Kangfang from a 
hunting trip in the higher hills, 
we met a number of coolies 
staggering slowly along the 
trail, each with an enormous 
board on his back; from a 
distance they looked like some 
strange kind of ant moving a 
piece of wood ten times its own 
size—for the coolie was hidden 
beneath, and quite dwarfed by 
his strange roof. 

On another occasion we were 
even luckier. On a bright day 
in February, when the fine 
weather had lasted for nearly 
three months, and the river was 
at its lowest, old Lup Ting 
came panting up the slope into 
camp. He was excited and 
breathless. 

“Tajén ! tajén! k’an-i-ha!” 
(Look, sir!) He pointed up- 
stream. We followed his gaze, 
and saw what looked like human 
heads floating down the river. 
Then the thing, whatever it 
was, came more fully into the 
picture ; and if ever men walked 
on the water, these appeared 
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to be doing so now; or rather 


running. At last they came 
into full view, and we saw that 
actually they were riding rafts 
through the rapids. We dashed 
down to the river, and arrived 
in time to see six men, each 
with a raft of coffin planks, 
mancuvre their awkward craft 
into slack water and drag them 
ashore. It seemed an exhilar- 
ating sport! 

So all that the headman had 
told me was true. Here was 
the whole story of the Canton 
coffin from A to Z. I was only 
waiting to see one of the 
mysterious trees growing, 80 
as to identify it beyond all 
possibility of doubt. That 
should be easy. 

It was not. Had we come 
to Kangfang with the expressed 
intention of putting a stop to 
the destruction of coffin trees, 
or to set up a rival firm of 
undertakers, the Chinese could 
not have been more secretive 
about it. At first they were 
vague ; then ignorant; finally 
dumb. The coffin tree was very 
rare, it grew on the northern 
ranges, and was inaccessible ; it 
had become extinct. Not till we 
were preparing to leave before 
the rains broke and caught us, 
did we gain their confidence in 
the matter of coffins. 

One day Lup Ting, the 
wizened interpreter who spoke 
seven languages and whose 
nimble brain switched from one 
to the other with the ease of a 
telephone operator connecting 
up many speakers, brought me 
in some branches lopped from 
a tree I did not recognise; I 
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knew it for a conifer, very 
similar in appearance to the 
Japanese ornamented tree often 
planted in Britain, called 
Cryptomeria. 

‘* What’s that, Lup Ting?” 
I asked. 

Lup Ting became confidential. 
‘‘ Tt’s the coffin tree, Tajén, the 
hsia-mu-shu. Do you want to 
see one ? ”’ 

“Of course I do. I’ve been 
telling you so for weeks, haven’t 
I Q ”? 

‘¢ There’s one tree seven miles 
from here. I got it out of old 
Luen Wo, the rich Chinese 
merchant. It is at a Lashi 
village. You can go there and 
back in a day.” 

“ At a Lashi village is it! 
Then it isn’t full grown, or it 
would have been cut down long 
ago!” 

“Tt isn’t exactly in the 
village. But if you go to the 
village the headman will take 
you to it. Luen Wo says it is 
a full-sized tree ; he has offered 
a hundred rupees for it as it 
stands, but the owner doesn’t 
want to sell it just yet.” 

As I expected, the seven 
miles, on further cross-examina- 
tion, expanded to ten, nor 
could I be sure it would not 
increase still more. The hot 
weather was beginning, which 
might account for it! 

Hastily putting a few things 
together, I told the others I 
would be away two days seeking 
the coffin tree. It was late 
afternoon when we reached the 
village where I intended to 
spend the night. The Lashi 
guide met me, and arrange- 
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ments were made for an early 
start next morning. 

The great day broke, with a 
soft warm rain falling. We 
followed a narrow trail up the 
steep ridge, ascending at a 
great pace. One thousand feet, 
two thousand, three thousand, 
with scarcely a breather. We 
were far up among the pines 
and rhododendrons, some of 
which were in gorgeous bloom. 
It did not look at all the sort 
of country where I should 
expect to see the coffin tree. 
We were following the crest of 
@® precipitous ridge, and the 
forest was very open. Then I 
noticed that on the off side 
the ridge fell away more steeply 
into a profound gorge, and here, 
thanks to the shelter, the forest 
was denser as well as more varied. 

Suddenly the guide stopped. 
“We are there,” he said. 
** Look ! ” 

I looked, and saw nothing at 
all; or rather I saw the wood, 
but not the trees. It was much 
too thick to distinguish one tree 
from another. 

“* Where is it ? ” I asked. 
can’t see anything.” 


“Ty 
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‘* Not there. Come over here 
—look, down there.” He led 


the way to the brink of a cliff, 
and, parting the branches, 
pointed down the slope, and 
then up. Whipping out his big 
knife, he began hacking down 
branches right and left, until 
he had opened up a window in 
the screen of vegetation. And 
then I saw. 

Fifty yards down the slope, 
the red-barked trunk of a tree 
rose like a temple pillar. It 
shot up out of sight and was 
lost among the crowns of 
lesser trees. Head and shoulders 
above these, like a church tower 
above cottage roofs rose the 
untidy crown of a giant amongst 
trees, its great limbs sprawling 
in all directions. We hacked 
® way down the slope to its 
base, felled three trees which 
blocked the view from above, 
and at last got a really good 
view of the giant. There is 
only one tree in Eastern Asia 
which reaches a height of 
180-200 feet. I was gazing on 
a full-grown specimen of the 
Chinese coffin tree, the hsia-mu- 
shu of Tien-ju-kwo ! 
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CREELY THE KEELIE AND OTHERS. 


BY W..F. 


IL HAD been fishing all morning, 
but you can never count on the 
behaviour of these swift-running 
streams that rise in the hills 
and end in the sea, all within 
a few miles. From spate the 
water had run down by mid-day 
to a mere trickle over the 
shallows, and the pools were as 
clear as glass. It had turned 
sultry, too, and the trout were 
lazy, like myself; but with a 
pipe, and no urgent call to be 
active elsewhere, there seemed 
worse places than the river 
bank that July afternoon. 
There is generally a tang of 
the sea when the prevailing 
wind blows up-stream, but that 
day one might have been miles 
inland for all the hint there 
was of freshness in the air. I 
had half a dozen fair trout, 
enough to satisfy conscience, 
and there seemed no point in 
continuing to make casts for 
little fish to use as skipping- 
ropes. It was an idler’s day, 
and one of the greatest assets 
@ Man can possess is the 
ability to do nothing when 
there is nothing to do. That 
is making a virtue of weak- 
ness, and I do not even carry 
a book in my pocket, as an 
ideal idler should; a classic 
of some sort, to impart a 
highbrow tone to moments of 
relaxation. 

There is nothing highbrow 
in basking on a river bank ; 
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crocodiles and cows can do the 
same, but I never count these 
periods of inactivity as wasted 
hours. The mind is busy, while 
the body rests, with thoughts 
and memories that catch the 
light, as motes are caught by 
downward sun-rays through the 
leaves of trees. The spot may 
be familiar, each feature of the 
landscape known by heart, but 
there is always something 
different in detail; in the way 
shadows fall in the colour below 
branches, and in the kinds of 
insects that skim the still reaches 
of a stream. A river is com- 
panionable, and so are the wild 
creatures when once they realise 
you are harmless. Men who 
work in the open will tell you 
how tame and regardless birds 
become, so that a robin will 
build a nest in the pocket of 
an old coat, and grouse mingle 
in fellowship with peat-cutters 
upon the moor. The true 
countryman makes up in after 
life for his ruthlessness when 
a boy, just as old collie dogs 
reform from puppy ways, and 
there is a similar concern in 
both for weak and helpless 
things; an unconscious urge 
to make reparation for the 
inconsiderate acts of youth. 
From my position on the 
bank I could see, through a 
gap in the trees, old Chate 
cutting nettles in a field, and 
I knew he had been saving 
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them up for this 
because— 


month, 


“If you cut them in May the 
nettles will stay. 

If you cut them in June it’s a 
month too soon. 

If you cut them in July the 
nettles will die.” 


They do not, but it is a good 
old saying in which people like 
Chate firmly believe. He is 
odd-man on a farm, who has 
grown so mellow in the sun 
and rain that you can scarcely 
distinguish him against a back- 
ground of crops, and whose 
motions have the effortless swing 
of slow-going, well oiled 
machinery. There is a mesmeric 
influence in watching him, and 
the sweep and swish of his 
scythe has a rhythmic infection. 
You feel your body sway in 
sympathy, and whenever he 
stops to keen blade you wonder 
why he points it north and 
south. I do not know the 
reason, but experienced mowers 
tell you that a blade will not 
take a proper edge unless you 
point it so. 

The silly rhyme about nettles, 
or thistles, was running through 
my head as I lay back and 
closed my eyes: nettles, thistles, 
and all the queer country lore 
connected with plants. Dande- 
lions, Plantains, and Hyperi- 
cum; Rowan and Elder, which 
if you burn as firewood means 
a death within your house, and 
Hawthorn that bakes sweetest 
bread. I was on the high-road 
to oblivion, when something 
warned me of other presences 
close by. Furtive things were 
stirring, and I was being watched 


by invisible forms from the 
undergrowth. I could see noth- 
ing except the sky through 
foliage, and when I turned my 
head, nothing but hemlock- 
stems and grass ; but I thought 
I could detect the faintest 
aroma of peat-reek and cottage 
interiors. That, however, was 
no guide, because you often get 
whiffs of that kind, carried on 
the wind from distant hamlets. 
The whole thing was puzzling, 
and very carefully I raised my 
head and shoulders above cover. 
At once the mystery was solved, 
and I laughed to myself at the 
sight of six naked little boys, 
round-eyed and frozen in their 
tracks. 

I wondered why they did not 
bolt like rabbits. There may 
have been some _ stoat - like 
fascination in my gaze, but 
anyway they remained, and I 
was not long in knowing why: 
I was between them and their 
clothes, towards which they 
had been stalking in hopes I 
would not wake. They seemed 
nonplussed, uncertain what to 
do, checkmated thus on the 
eve of success; but it was 
obvious what they wanted, 
obvious what they lacked. It 
was up to me to do something, 
and that judiciously. Had I 
acted in haste they would have 
been off, clothes or no clothes, 
so I remained as I was, benevo- 
lent among the weeds, merely 
arranging my fish where they 
could be seen. One of the boys 
had some small, lanky trout 
strung on a willow wand, and 
as he looked from them to 
my plump captures, he seemed 
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about to toss his own miserable 
catch back into the river. How- 
ever, he changed his mind, 
and muttered, pointing to my 
largest, “Half a pound.” 
“Divide by two and you will 
be nearer the mark,”’ I replied, 
upon which he bet me I was 
wrong. After that the strain 
relaxed ; not all at once; for 
they advanced warily till sure 
there was nothing tofear. Then 
they moved with astonishing 
swiftness, so that one moment 
I was surrounded by naked 
savages, the next by boys 
shoving their shirt-tails into 
gaping pants. Two of them 
had just left school, and wore 
long trousers, genuine long 
trousers boys don when they 
go to work and become men ; 
the rest had breeks, weird little 
garments, patched and darned 
all over. One was embarrassed 
by a rent behind. As fast as 
he stuffed his shirt-tails in at 
the top they emerged with 
extreme perkiness lower down— 
where a rabbit has its scut. 
With clothes came confidence, 
and signs of personality. Naked 
they had looked much the same, 
but now each was an individual 


' complete and apart. One of 


the long-trousered lads had a 
broken-bridged Grecian nose ; 
otherwise he would have been 
a singularly handsome youth ; 
but as it was he appeared to 
need a cauliflower ear to har- 
monise his features. The other 
farm-lad was old Chate’s grand- 
son, and I would have risked 
a bet on most of the rest being 
related in some way to Chate. 
He seems to be grandfather, 
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uncle, guid-brither, or far-out 
frien’ to three-quarters of the 
village, and they all call him 
Chate. The young Greek with 
the ruined nose had a more 
sophisticated air than his com- 
panions, a little superior and 
patronising in manner, and 
always ready to correct for my 
benefit the artless blunders of 
the younger fry. I did not 
care for his corrections, 
especially when the _ rabbit- 
scutted urchin was telling me 
about a shoal of ‘ porcupines’ 
that had come up the Firth 
and damaged the fishing-nets. 
I gathered porpoises were in- 
tended, but there was far greater 
attractiveness in the vision of a 
porcupine fleet in full sail coming 
under fire from the shot-guns of 
angry fishermen. 

My fishing-tackle interested 
the boys, and they fingered 
everything to a running accom- 
paniment of questions and com- 
ments. The fine line, cast, and 
small flies were puzzling, because 
to them it seemed that the 
bigger the lure the bigger the 
fish should be; arguing, I 
suppose, from their own prefer- 
ence for large apples and lumps 
of gundy. Then they dis- 
covered, hidden in a pocket, 
some really satisfactory flies ; 
bright things that caused rap- 
turous intakings of breath, and 
when I let them have a few 
discarded Jock Scotts and Silver 
Doctors they groaned with 
joy. They had no caps, so 
stuck them on their shirts and 
braces, while their poaching 
ambitions rose at a bound from 
burn-trout to salmon. Peesie, 
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Spug, Baggie; such nicknames 
were aptly descriptive. Chate’s 
grandson was Lint, and the 
damaged Greek revealed an 
unexpected strain of poetry in 
the minds of those who had 
christened him Tinkle Burn. 
Tink, for short, but he had 
entered the world to the music 
of Tinkle Burn that flows past 
the cottage where he was born. 

You could not have said 
these lads were on their best 
behaviour. There was no 
restraint ; but they used certain 
refinements of speech, as though 
toning things down for my 
genteel ears. A pig-killing had 
lately taken place, and they 
wanted to explain how black- 
puddings are made. Washing 
‘inmates’ in the river is part 
of the process, and that struck 
me as @ most refined description 
of pigs’ insides. Likewise, to 
say that your dinner ‘ repeats 
itself on you’ is a delicate 
way of indicating dyspepsia. 
Friendly souls, yet all the time 
I had a feeling they were more 
interested in my possessions 
than my person. Like a shop 
window, I displayed unattain- 
able things, and as they might 
grow tired of gazing into shops 
so they grew tired of me. They 
were soon nosing round for 
fresh excitement, slipping away, 
one by one, till I was once more 
left alone. A little disappoint- 
ing at first, but the feeling does 
not last, and I knew we should 
meet again, and that I should 
be able to recognise my chance- 
met acquaintances by the gaudy 
badge of a salmon-fly. 

Rabbit -Scut lives by the 


Firth, just where the river 
joins salt water, and his father 
is one, Peter, a character J 
have known for years. Not a 
very reputable character, but 
one of those friends we all 
possess, of whom we are a little 
ashamed, yet cannot find it in 
our hearts to drop. ‘I like Peter, 
with all his defects, and though 
he is, generally speaking, a 
slippery sort of eel, he can be 
loyal enough when it suits him. 
He will not let strangers near 
my motor-boat, and keeps the 
engine in perfect order. He 
uses the boat himself, a per- 
quisite we both recognise, and 
though he has a boat of his 
own he never goes out in it, 
Upturned on the shingle, it 
puts on girth each year with 
coats of tar, but never looks the 
least seaworthy. It makes an 
excellent earth for Rabbit-Scut, 
a burrow into which he retires 
when things outside are going 
against him. The boat, in a 
way, takes the place of mother; 
a strong, protecting power 
between his body and unkind 
strokes of fate. There is 
no female influence in this 
youngster’s life, but there is 
grand-uncle Chate, greatly 
beloved, who trudges over from 
the farm most Sunday after- 
noons to smoke and ruminate 
among the fish-boxes and nets. 
He is a handy old man, and 
knits industriously: stockings 
for Rabbit-Scut ; but neither 
he nor Peter is a great hand 
with a sewing-needle. Peter 
can patch sails, but fancy-work 
on his son’s small garments is 
@ problem that gravels him. 
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He and Chate do some wonder- 
ful repairs with twine and 
canvas, and it never strikes 
them that a woman could 
improve upon the job. I think 
Peter is afraid of being caught 
a second time, and the vision 
of a woman patching Rabbit- 
Scut is altogether too intimate 
a notion to please him. Old 
Chate is also a widower, and 
a very canny man, with a lively 
recollection of a stirring house- 


- wife, who once a week desolated 


his house with brooms and 
buckets. Peter’s wife was much 
the same, so they both treat 
women with impartial, imper- 
sonal civility. Chate calls them 
collectively, lassies, and Peter 
calls them, dear. 

I wish Peter were as discreet 
in other matters. That feud 
of his against the Marsh- 
watchers, for instance, gets me 
into trouble, because some 
people think Peter is my hench- 
man, and that therefore I aid 
and abet him. The Marsh lies 
across the Firth, a wide expanse 
of grass and mud, cut up by 
creeks and haunted by wild- 
fowl: Pinkfoot, Grey - Lag, 
Mallard, and Teal. Whether 
to call the place a sporting 
preserve, or a nature reserve, 
Ido not know. It is a mixture 
of both, with persons like Peter 
a a constant threat to its 
amenities. There is something 
of the old raiding spirit in 
Peter’s make-up, and the 
watchers on the other side are 
hereditary enemies. The Firth 
is not very wide just here, but 
they have rendered it still 
narrower for Peter by fixing 
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marks, past which he must not 
show his nose. They lie in 
wait for him, but Peter has 
an instinct that warns him of 
traps, and he loiters about the 
mouth of a suspected creek till 
the tide rises, and his antag- 
onists come scrambling up the 
side. He sits in the boat—my 
boat — pipe in mouth, and 
blandly asks after the mush- 
room crop, or whether they 
have found the man who dis- 
appeared last June. He calls 
this ‘temping the silly loons,’ 
who throw lumps of turf and 
stones at him. 

There is a huge Viking of a 
watcher, whom Peter greets as 
cousin, and there must be some 
deadly insult in the claim, 
because the Viking goes berserk 
at once, which gives point to 
Peter’s inquiry about the miss- 
ing man. His tone insinuates 
foul play, and the Viking looks 
equal to killing him there and 
then. And yet the same rough 
customers would not harm 
Rabbit-Scut. I do not know 
why, but the opposing factions 
are united in guardianship of 
him. He is the only child 
along this piece of shore, and 
seems to have slid into the 
position of universal mascot. 
If he is in the boat with Peter, 
no stones are thrown, and if a 
clod of earth catches him by 
mistake the Viking rounds on 
his followers with oaths and 
curses. ‘ Little bastard’ is a 
term of endearment and casts 
no slur on anyone. Peter 
understands that, and Rabbit- 
Seut has no idea what the 
expression means. It is em- 
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ployed by many people when 
they run him to ground under 
the old boat, hissed down his 
burrow by dear, gentle Chate 
himself. The Viking may 
threaten to wring his neck, 
but the threat is always coupled 
with that reassuring reference 
to birth, so that Rabbit-Scut 
grins—just like his father—and 
when the tide permits, paddles 
and swims to the Marsh, in 
order that he may enjoy the 
fun of being hunted over creeks 
till he is tired. Then he swims 
off again, and sits upon a sand- 
bank cocking snooks. Peter 
says he is but a boy, and hopes 
some day the ‘little bastard’ 
will take feuds more seriously. 
In the meantime, the under- 
lying fact of Rabbit-Scut makes 
a bond of common sympathy 
between inveterate foes. 

The Lady of the Marshes 
comes swinging down the shore 
with her gun and field-boots 
all complete—a perfect picture 
of freedom in motion and grace 
in carriage. Hither that, or 
an indescribable, nondescript 
bundle waiting for geese at 
the bottom of a creek. Peter 
has a romantic admiration for 
her in both aspects, but she 
hates the sight of him in any 
form. To her he is a rascal, 
poacher, impudent, grinning 
fellow, and she misses all the 
wistfulness in his gaze. She 
has a boat, but little knowledge 
of seamanship, and the dream 
of Peter’s life is to rescue her 
from a sand-bank, wade ashore 
with her in his arms, and tip 
her in among the Marsh- 
watchers like a bag of meal. 


He watches her through a pair 
of battered field-glasses, certain 
that the day will come when 
she will be left ‘ hollerin’ on 
t’mud,’ appealing for his 
brawny arms and gallantry. 

I wish the feud did not 
extend to me, because the Marsh 
is an attractive place with its 
sweeps of grey and green, and 
drifts of Sea-pinks and Rest- 
harrow. Along the creeks a 
white flowering cress grows, and 
the creeks themselves are 
channels full of mystery. At 
high tide you hear strange 
plops and gurgles, and the 
turbid water swirls unaccount- 
ably, as though a monster were 
about to rise. You wait expect- 
antly for the sight of him, but 
nothing happens ; just a chain 
of bubbles, and the lip-lap of a 
slow current from the sea. At 
low tide they hold a treacherous 
mud that grips and sucks what- 
ever touches it, and where the 
banks are low and you want to 
cross, there is only one safe 
way of doing so: run, and 
never pause an instant in your 
tracks. Unless you know the 
Marsh, it is a tricky place, and 
the tide flows so swiftly up the 
Firth that you may easily be 
cut off. The Viking and his 
band know every inch of it, 
and, like the tide, can cut off 
trespassers by hemming them 
in between two creeks. I do 
not know what happens then, 
and have often been tempted 
to let myself be trapped to see 
how things would pan out. 
Nobody has ever called the 
Viking’s bluff, but I would not 
for the world embarrass The 
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Lady of the Marshes by appear- 
ing in custody at her door. 
Peter holds a kind of ‘at 
home’ on Sunday afternoons, 
an unpremeditated arrangement 
that has grown into a custom. 
The little cove by the sea is a 
pleasant place for folk to meet, 
and when sun-warmed is in- 
viting. The tarry odour of 
nets blends with the scent from 
Peter’s garden and his crop 
of hay. He has a cow, ducks, 
and chickens, so that landward 
men feel at home, while blue- 
elad fishermen come rolling 
along from their crofts to mingle 
with the farming people. Old 
Chate is there, of course, and 
often those firm allies, Lint and 
Tink ; boys trying hard to look 
like men, but ever ready to 
join Rabbit-Scut in childish 
adventures along the shore. 
Then occasionally there are 
persons not of the inner circle, 
who explain they have come 
for a breath of air, so that they 
may not be accused of enjoying 
themselves on a Sunday. The 
dominie, for example, or even 
the minister. They resemble 
black crows among the rest, 
always standing, never sitting 
down in comfort against the 
sunny dyke, or stretching their 
limbs on Peter’s heaps of nets. 
They take their sniff of the 
breeze, exchange a word or 
two of greeting, consult their 
watches, and depart. They 
have nothing to do elsewhere, 
but it is part of the day’s 
ritual to act as though they 
were but snatching a brief 
refreshment in the midst of 
things more serious. If Rabbit- 
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Scut is about, the dominie may 
be tempted to become secular 
on the subject of boys, to say 
what he thinks about Peter’s 
domestic system and upbringing 
of the young. To have your 
trousers patched with canvas 
on a Sunday afternoon, to be 
lolling among men, spitting with 
the best of them, seems an 
outrage on decency, and in 
some way @ flouting of himself. 
“Was that laddie at the 
Sabbath School?” he asks; 
but the minister’s eye has been 
arrested by the swooping of a 
white-winged gull. He does 
not hear the dominie, who 
wonders what is wrong with 
the man to be glowering at a 
bird like that. The minister 
comes back to earth with a 
start. ‘“‘ What was that you 
were saying?” he inquires. 
‘** Nothing—nought!”’ snaps the 
dominie, “and it’s time you 
and me was out of this.” 

I am glad I am not a police- 
man. Red Rob, the village 
constable, is on good enough 
terms with his fellow-men, but 
whenever he draws near a 
group of them, you see each 
one retire a little into his shell. 
It is hardly noticeable, an 
impression rather than an actual 
fact, and in nine cases out of 
ten, without reason. Red Rob 
stands for the law, and rustics 
regard the law with deep sus- 
picion. They mistrust the sym- 
bolic uniform, and a man ceases 
to be a plain and simple citizen 
once he has joined the force 
and taken to carrying a note- 
book. Some of Rob’s notions 
of law are a bit vague, but 
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nobody questions them. It is 
best to let well alone and not 
to put ideas into a policeman’s 
head that might not otherwise 
be there. He is, however, on 
sure ground when it comes to 
boys. They are fair game for 
authority in any form, and to 
harry them and chivy them 
is always commendable. You 
must have bogies with which 
to threaten the unruly: 
the caravan-folk, Haggerty- 
Baggerty, and the pol-lice. The 
dominie is never used as a 
scare-boy, because experience 
has taught parents that the per- 
son who wields the most obvious 
authority, backed by a leather 
strap, is just the one their 
offspring regard with least awe 
and veneration. His powers 
are known; those of the other 
bogies are unknown, and there- 
fore feared. 

Red Rob has a strong smack 
of caravan-folk in his nature 
and appearance. Uniform and 
clean-shaving alone distinguish 
him from many a tinker on the 
road, and at heart he cherishes 
the things a gypsy loves. Sport 
with lurchers and rabbit-snares, 
moonlight excursions with long- 
nets, or fishing after dark with 
questionable lures. If he sees 
you fishing he will stalk up 
from behind; just to make 
sure who you are. I have often 
been so stalked, and always 
feel that he is comparing legal 
with illegal methods, to the 
detriment of the former, in 
his unofficial mind. He likes 
a crack with someone who has 
nothing to conceal, and whose 
eves are not perpetually squint- 


ing at the pocket wherein his 
notebook lurks. We do not 
discuss mutual acquaintances, 
but I have a fairly accurate 
idea of how he regards such 
men as Peter and certain other 
worthies in the district, known 
best by nicknames: The Mowdy, 
The Blanket, The Hulk; Hovw- 
gill-Jock, Arnton-Bill, or Burn- 
side Jake, the father of Tinkle 
Burn. It sounds like a schedule 
of terrier classes at a dog-show, 
and they are all registered in 
Red Rob’s book as likely candi- 
dates for judgment. 

Red Rob has a dog, nominally 
trained for police duty, but 
with a better eye for rabbits, 
a rust-coloured tyke with the 
same tinkerish sub-flavour as 
his master. In a caravan they 
would match their surround- 
ings, but as it is, there is a 
trace of being strayed and mis- 
placed in both man and beast. 
They have missed their natural 
vocation, and become square 
pegs in round holes for the 
upholding of what goes against 
their true instincts. Boy-hunt- 
ing is a relaxation one cannot 
grudge the policeman. It keeps 
him in condition, refreshes his 
mind, and withal is perfectly 
harmless and futile. The dog 
knows that, and gets the best 
fun out of life with the quarry, 
not the hunter. He recognises 
kindred spirits in Lint, and 
Spug, and Tinkle Burn, and his 
master may whistle and shout 
in vain when ‘ Bowie’ goes 
capering off with his beloved 
friends the enemy. 

Peter has no notion of Red 
Rob fiddling about the shore, 
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and the ancestral smuggler 
within him stirs resentfully at 
the pryings of law’s repre- 
sentative. He is never uncivil, 
put goes about his occupations 
in a way carefully calculated 
to arouse suspicion. He bur- 
rows into piles of herring-boxes 
with furtive glances right and 
left, slips in and out of doors, 
and signals to imaginary con- 
federates. This is to ‘temp’ 
Red Rob, in the hope of making 
him look for things that are 
not there. The constable, how- 
ever, knows his man and will 
not be ‘temped,’ but the dog 
is on tenter-hooks for rats. 
Sometimes he gets one, or him- 
self entangled in a fishing-net. 
The Lady of the Marshes has 
a pack of dogs, and as she 
traverses the debatable land 
beyond the channel, Red Rob’s 
mongrel stands with head and 
tail erect, baying defiance at 
her and them. If Peter gets a 
chance with his foot or a stone 
the baying ends with a yap. 
He will not have his admired 
lady insulted by police curs, 
and in a slight manner it is 
doing her a service to stop the 
racket. I wonder what Red 
Rob thinks of The Lady of the 
Marshes. Probably he does 
not think of her at all. The 
Marsh is outside his beat, and 
anything beyond his daily round 
is dim and foggy land to him. 
The rest of the world exists, 
such places as London and 
‘Caleuttie,’ but his interest is 
limited to a few square miles 
of land, inhabited by Peters, 
Hulks, Mowdys, and those eter- 
nally transgressing boys. Most 
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of the universe is a closed book 
he never wishes to open. 

There are no books in Peter’s 
house. He takes a read at the 
paper once a week, but other- 
wise his tastes are not literary. 
Rabbit - Scut’s grubby little 
school-primers hardly count, nor 
does an occasional odd number 
of Comic Cuts. The spectre of 
home-work is just beginning to 
cloud the small boy’s evenings, 
so that books—all books—are 
connected in his mind with 
study that is a weariness to the 
flesh. He would swap ‘ Treasure 
Island’ for cigarette cards, and 
Lewis Carroll’s charm is lost 
on him. I thought of that 
regretfully the day I found 
‘ Alice in Wonderland’ among 
the mixed debris at high-water 
mark. It was lying face down- 
ward between a turnip and one 
of those glass balls used on 
fishing-nets, the glittering of 
which first caught my eye. 
Derelicts appeal to me; books 
in particular, and this storm- 
tossed wreck of literature had 
seen better days. Water and 
wave-buffetings had reduced a 
gay binding to a sorry pulp, 
but still an air of refinement, a 
certain daintiness, clung about 
it, setting it aside from -fish- 
heads and syrup-cans. Un- 
lucky little book; it was like 
a lost child on the seashore, 
begging to be taken home. 
Gritty, blurred, and stained ; 
you could construe these marks 
into tears shed, and dried upon 
a dirty face. Children are 
found thus, sleeping from ex- 
haustion, and this book seemed 
so childlike and so forlorn that 
2H 
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I had to gather it up in common 
humanity. How had it got 
there? Lost, borrowed, or 
stolen, or simply flung away ? 
There was no name to give a 
clue, but I could just make out, 
scrawled in an unformed hand 
upon the fly-leaf, “‘ If this book 
begins to roam, box its ears 
and send it home.” The casual 
value put on a favourite by a 
child, a child’s vague trust in 
providence to return mislaid 
property. I could not comply 
with the hard-hearted request, 
not knowing where home might 
be, and it had suffered enough 
without having its ears boxed. 
For the sake of some unknown 
child, and my own childhood, I 
stood dusting the sandy pages, 
smoothing the warped covers 
between my hands. ‘“ Whatna 
braw thing’s that ye hae 
gotten?” came the voice 
of Peter, and, like the dominie, 
I scowled and answered, 
“ Nought !”’ stuffing the book 
into my pocket. 

Children, and _ children’s 
books: unconsciously you 
name the odds and ends that 
pass you on the road after 
characters you yourself have 
loved in fiction. The names 
are- not always appropriate, 
but they leap into your mind 
as suitable, and ever after- 
wards you connect a chance- 
met ragamuffin with some hero 
or heroine of adventure. You 
have to keep such fancies 
private, because other people 
will ask, “But why?” You 
do not know yourself, so could 
not explain, and if you could, 
you would not. Such whims 


give one private satisfaction, 
and I would rather feel my 
heart warmed by a harmlegs 
inaccuracy than have it ruled 
by @ brain crammed full of 
cold, commonplace exactitude, 
I came upon ‘The Three 
Musketeers’ miles from any- 
where on a dark winter night, 
They were making for London, 
seeking work—jobs—anything 
—it did not matter what, and 
I had a feeling that desire for 
employment was, perhaps, the 
least potent urge that had 
brought them out upon the 
highway with light hearts, and 
feet growing heavier each mile 
they went. Glasgow Keelies, 
they were; three lads, the 
eldest of whom could not have 
been more than fifteen, and 
they proposed to tramp all 
night, because it was too cold 
for sleeping behind haystacks. 
They had tried that the previous 
night, but the weather had 
sent them on again, hours 
before dawn, and their only 
shilling had been lost in the 
hay. They had gone breakfast- 
less, dinnerless, and altogether 
empty till now; but they had 
washed under Bothwell Brig, 
where the battle was, “and 
this is the Bruce’s country,” 
they informed me with shivers 
and grins. Poor little devils; 
fugitives from justice, petty 
thieves, or simply runaways 
from home; they had fortified 
their spirits against hunger, 
weariness, and disillusionment 
by bragging of Scottish heroes, 
knights in armour, and mighty 
battles. Most of the talking 
was done by a boy who asked 
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me how far it was to Penrith. 
He was the mouthpiece of the 
party, whose mouth stretched 
from ear to ear, continually 
pusy, either taking in provender 
or pouring out dissertations. A 
talkative young fellow, yet in 
him one sensed a driving power, 
the qualities of a leader, who 
would be pretty sure of a 
following. 

It surprised me that they 
did not beg, or try to work 
upon my feelings with a yarn. 
What information I received 
was in reply to direct questions, 
and all the time there was an 
air of expectancy about them, 
as though curious, @ little hope- 
ful, but prepared for any turn 
of fate. They were sampling 
a new breed of human being, 
who was neither schoolmaster, 
cop, nor foreman, and his 
possible reactions interested 
them. I, too, was interested. 
One runs @ risk in being hospi- 
table to strangers; the risk of 
having one’s property plundered 
or set on fire; but the Mus- 
keteers defeated prudence, if 
not all qualms, and the latter 
vanished at the thought of 
leaving them to perish in a 
ditch. By this time they had 
decided that their new type of 
human being was kindly dis- 


posed, and that they could 


safely slide responsibility from 
their own shoulders on to his, 
for the next few hours, at any 
rate. I was not left with much 
choice when they started to 
follow me home, and I began 
to feel like a shepherd bringing 
in lost lambs. They did not 
think much of the country, 
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in spite of Robert Bruce: no 
street lamps, no pavements, 
no crowds, and the silence 
bothered them most of all. 
When sounds came, they were 
strange and eerie; an owl 
hooting made them draw to- 
gether and press against my 
elbows, till I felt like a pro- 
tector of frightened children. 
They were probably laughing 
at me, or picking my pockets. 
But what of that? There is 
risk in all adventure, and its 
spice lies in its uncertainty. 
Besides, they were flotsam, 
washed up on my particular 
beach, and the last thing I 
had salvaged was a fairy-tale. 
This experience was gradually 
shaping itself into something 
just as fanciful, and ‘ The Three 
Musketeers’ were almost as 
battered and tattered as ‘ Alice 
in Wonderland.’ If I was new 
to them, they also were new 
to me. I tried to compare 
them to Lint, Tinkle Burn, 
and the rest, but they seemed 
to hold nothing in common. 
I tried to think of Rabbit-Scut 
on the tramp, but could see 
him no farther than his old 
boat beside the Firth, and yet 
these wanderers from a city 
appealed to me in their own 
way, with even greater in- 
sistency than the boys I meet 
along the river banks. 

They seemed to have no ties, 
no strong attachments for places 
or people, not even for home. 
If their parents knew where 
they were, they would put the 
cops on them, delegate their 
responsibilities to the police, 
and kill no fatted calf for a 
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prodigal’s return. One boy 
said his folk would shut the 
door on him, so there did not 
seem much point in going back, 
or writing, or worrying. In 
every case ‘the old man’ would 
be raving mad, and somehow 
one gathered he would prob- 
ably be drunk as well. That 
was the sort of anxiety and 
distress they pictured in their 
homes, and it may, or may not, 
have been the truth. I cannot 
tell. At any rate, it spoilt my 
efforts at a moral lecture, which 
may have been their aim. Boys 
are rather good at knocking 
away your main supports and 
leaving you clawing in the air 
when you try to lecture them. 
They either do that, or become 
expressionless and inert, like 
lumps of dough. I gave it up, 
and fed them instead. 

Creely, the leader, the spokes- 
man, the treasurer—before the 
one and only shilling was lost— 
was the youngest of the three ; 
he looked about fourteen, and 
was even uglier than I had 
guessed him to be at first. He 
might have been a plough- 
boy, hired fresh from school, 
a pudding-faced nondescript, 
whom you would never suspect 
of leading anything more enter- 
prising than a Clydesdale carting 
muck. Yet he led the other 
two, firmly, ruthlessly, by sheer 
force of character hidden be- 
hind an outward semblance of 
rusticity. Not a typical Keelie, 
like his pals, but a Keelie none 
the less, hard and alert from 
head to toe. He would protect 
the others from mice in a hay- 
loft, so I bedded them down 


in hay; the last thing appear. 
ing was a pair of very bright 
eyes as Creely settled himself 
luxuriously for the night. 4A 
misguided trio; grotesque, 
pathetic, admirable—when yoy 
thought of their pluck—and 
hopeless when you tried to 
make them see things from 
your point of view. How could 
they? We had no common 
ground to meet on; no mutual 
experiences. We were as far 
apart as east from west, and J 
was certainly not the second 
strong man to meet Creely the 
Keelie, so the compass points 
remained apart. 

In the loft they were prob- 
ably setting the place on fire, 
I thought of that in the middle 
of the night, and of my own 
stupidity in not confiscating 
their fags and matches. There 
were lots of precautions I might 
have taken, but The Musketeers 
seemed to have disordered my 
intelligence. You cannot be 
sloppy or sentimental over 
Glasgow Keelies, but your brain 
and heart can be confused by 
the sight of tired boys from 
anywhere, blinking at you across 
the rims of cocoa-mugs. They 
would remember the difference 
between haystacks and _hay- 
lofts after this, and the lost 
shilling should be _ replaced 
before they left next day. As 
a matter of fact, they had gone, 
long before I was out of bed, 
and had compromised over the 
matter of writing home by 
scrawling an address on the 
loft door. No name, and only 
one address, which I guessed 
was not that of Creely. The 
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writing was probably his, and 
the idea; but it left me no 
better informed than I had 
been before. They had found 
a broom, swept the loft, and 
made it tidy. A way of saying, 
thank you. I wished they had 
waited for that shilling. 

A visit from the police swiftly 
followed. I might have known 
they would come, and they 
ought to have been O.G.P.U. 
or Gestapo, instead of a chubby 
sergeant and commonplace, old 
Red Rob. They were doing 
their tracking down comfort- 
ably in a green police car, and 
they were after the boy, Creely. 
Again I might have known it ; 
but his crime seemed trivial— 
one might say, natural. He 
had done a guy from an 
Approved School. Just the 
sort of boy to disapprove highly 
of such a school; the sort of 
boy who appears in court and 
makes magistrates scratch their 
heads. A juvenile out of con- 
trol, a misplaced backwoods- 
man, @ pioneer whose instinct 
impels him to explore the 
interiors of warehouses, goods 
yards, and to sleep in railway 
trucks that get hitched on to 
trains and carry him miles 
from home before he is dis- 
covered. He eats what he 
finds to eat, and thereby 
becomes a thief. He is not 
particular where he lights fires, 
and always runs away when 
the blaze gets out of hand. A 
public nuisance and a thorn 
in the flesh to the police. He 
is beyond authority, therefore 
he is sent to an Approved School 
by a not altogether unsym- 
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pathetic bench. A fair descrip- 
tion this of Creely the Keelie, 
leading spirit of The Musketeers, 
and my late guest. 

I do not know what they do 
to boys who escape from 
Approved Schools; whether 
they chain cannon-balls to their 
legs or hobble them like mules. 
I have seen terriers with logs 
attached to their collars, and 
cows, known as ‘loup the 
dykes,’ with wooden contrap- 
tions on their horns to keep 
them within bounds, and I 
suppose Approved Schools have 
similar means whereby they 
check the roving desires of 
little boys; but I hoped they 
would not sentence Creely to 
‘twelve on seat.’ It would not 
be much good, anyhow; for 
unless they bastinadoed him, 
he would run away again on 
the first opportunity. I should 
find him in the hayloft; a 
rebel of the ’45; hiding from 
dragoons; maybe Bonnie Prince 
Charlie himself. Now the 
uncongenial cops were on his 
track, unromantic bobbies in 
a green car. I asked about 
the other two, but nobody 
wanted them; no instructions 
had been issued for their arrest ; 
but the sergeant said he would 
bring them back for me, if I 
had a fancy for them, just as 
though he were offering me a 
brace of tumbler-pigeons. Red 
Rob has never met anything 
worse than Spugs, Peesies, or 
Rabbit-Scut with his lettuce- 
eating air, and to him The 
Musketeers seemed desperate 
characters. He has fixed ideas 
about great cities and their 
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inhabitants. Youth marches 
through the streets armed with 
bottles and razor-blades, slash- 
ing the police at sight and 
robbing citizens. He has a 
brother who fell down a coal- 
shoot and blamed the gangs. 
He has seen his brother’s face, 
and his nightmares are visions 
of Glasgow streets after dark. 

The fat sergeant had been 
warned, but refused to take 
warning seriously, so Red Rob 
sat gloomily in the car, a sub- 
ordinate true to death, but 
most uncomfortable. The rusty 
dog had come along, with one 
ear cocked and his tongue 
hanging out. He was a blood- 
hound for the day, and vastly 
tickled by the notion, as I 
could see when he winked his 
eye and slobbered on _ the 
sergeant’s coat. His master’s 
gravity had no effect on his 
determination to put sport 
before duty, and friendliness 
before official reserve. I could 
picture him making common 
cause with Creely ; lightening 
to some extent the calamity 
of recapture by doggy sympathy 
and getting trodden on by 
heavy police boots all the while. 
Red Rob would be thinking of 
razor-blades and bottles, but 
the fat sergeant at the wheel 
would have no consideration 
for his underling, alone on the 
back seat with a criminal and 
a faithless dog. I did not 
despair of Creely; but what 
might happen was no affair of 
mine. I could only hope for 
the best, and let that hope 
remain ambiguous. At any 
rate, I thought of The Musket- 


eers in the past tense. They 
had walked into my life ang 
out again, and were merged 
in an episode; one of man 
standing out a little, perhaps, 
on account of its unusual 
features, and just a trifle more 
poignant than most; but it 
was over—finished—done with, 
So I thought. But I was to 
hear more of the two left 
leaderless when Creely was 
gathered into the fold of his 
Approved School. 

The Lady of the Marshes, 
returning home at dusk, laden 
with wild geese and mellowed 
by the mud of creeks, found 
them shivering in bleak fields 
near the shore, without even 
a haystack to shelter them, 
Cowed by misfortune, having 
lost all definite aim or object, 
they were simply wandering, 
and all the spice of adventure 
had vanished. A country boy 
may be lost in a town; con- 
fused, bewildered by the traffic, 
frightened, perhaps. But there 
are always folk about him, and 
sooner or later somebody, a 


cop most likely, will notice his: 


plight. He will be taken in 
charge most kindly, patted on 
the back, fed, warmed, chaffed, 
and finally delivered to those 
who own him; very sleepy, 
but bursting with excitement 
over his day’s experience. The 
town boy adrift in the country 
is in a far worse situation. 
Something he has hitherto 
looked down on and regarded 
with condescension, suddenly 
reveals itself as a threatening 
presence that presses with an 
icy hand upon his gamin soul. 
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There is nothing familiar to 
give him confidence. It is all 
intangible, strange, incompre- 
hensible, and when sounds come 
he cannot account for them. 
Endless roads, dark woods, 
solitude, all work upon his 
nerves, till he is ready to break 
into the first house he sees, 
just for company. If you add 
to that an empty tummy, 
soaking feet, and the beginnings 
of a severe cold, you may have 
some idea of how the hapless 
Keelies were feeling when The 
Lady of the Marshes came 
upon them. With her geese, 
she resembled a partly feathered 
creature, @ moulting angel, per- 
haps; and she acted like an 
angel in taking the waifs along 
with her from the desolation of 
flat fields and sea-mists. 

The Lady of the Marshes has 
a flair for reclaiming stray dogs 
and juveniles. She has been 
defeated more than once by 
persons such as Rabbit-Scut, 
but she has made a success with 
the Keelies. She cannot under- 
stand one word in twenty of 
their language, but has found 
jobs for them about her home, 
and keeps a personal eye on 
their spare-time activities. It 
is, in a way, like being at an 
Approved School, only the 
approval is mutual. The Marsh 
is wide, and the air is whole- 
some, and once a week my 
friends appear in uniform to 
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scout through creeks and crawl 
on their now well-nourished 
stomachs over sand-banks. Nor 
do their exercises lack adven- 
ture. The creeks have tried 
to hold them; the tide has 
tried to swallow them, but in 
kindlier ways the country is, 
by degrees, absorbing them. 
They will turn into farmers, 
gardeners, or Marsh - watchers 
to carry on the feud against 
Rabbit-Scut, successor to Peter. 
Or perhaps not. With friends 
on both sides of the Firth, they 
may throw a viaduct of recon- 
ciliation across the tide, on 
which we may go to and fro, 
from the wind-swept stretches 
of the Marsh to Peter’s cove, 
and so up the river to the alder- 
shaded banks where these 
musings began. Even now I 
can wave a hand over a five- 
knot current when I see my 
Musketeers at play. One day 
I shall bring down Tink and 
Peesie, Spug and Lint, with 
round-eyed Rabbit-Scut, and 
several more; a@ rival gang to 
signal, “‘Come and play with 
us.”’ Then, if The Lady of the 
Marshes responds, in semaphore 
or morse, or simply with a sign, 
and Peter with my old field- 
glasses can read a smile upon 
her face, then indeed the 
keystone of an arch will be 
locked in the last span of a 
golden bridge from shore to 
shore. 
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SUVOROV AND HIS TIMES. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL F. E. WHITTON, C.M.G. 


ABOUT seven o’clock on the 
morning of Thursday, the 9th 
October 1760, a Russian force 
fought its way into Berlin, 
followed shortly afterwards by 
an Austrian contingent. It was 
in the Seven Years’ War, and 
the Prussian capital was then 
begirt only by a palisade and 
defended by a mere handful of 
convalescents. But amongst 
them was the gallant Seydlitz— 
with his wound at Kunersdorf 
still unhealed—and under him 
the citizens and soldiers in 
Berlin put up a_ spirited 
resistance. Capitulation was, 
however, inevitable, and an 
indemnity was levied on the 
city. A remarkable feature of 
the occupation was the unex- 
pected conduct of the Russians. 
Those raiders, whose havoc in 
the open field had been so 
appalling, here refrained—as 
Prussian historians gratefully 
acknowledge—from any violence 
or outrage. The length of the 
occupation was, however, of the 
briefest. On Saturday, the 11th 
October, a horseman galloped 
in with the news, ‘“‘ The King 
is coming.’’ Neither the Russian 
nor the Austrian general had 
any stomach for meeting the 
terrible Frederick with his in- 
domitable troops. That night 
the Austrians took the road 
“with extraordinary velocity.” 
The Russians hung on till the 
Sunday morning and_ then 


sheered off, doing thirty miles 
a@ day for days on end. And go 
Berlin was soon itself again, 
All this is, indeed, somewhat 
outside our story; but among 
the Russian troops that occupied 
the capital was a young soldier, 
Suvorov by name, of whom 
the world was to hear a great 
deal and whom Byron was to 
describe as hero, buffoon, and 
half demon. 


Alexander Suvorov was born 
at Moscow on the 24th February 
1729, the son of a Russian 
general officer who belonged to 
a family that had crossed to 
Russia from Sweden about a 
century before. As a _ boy 
young ‘Sasha’ Suvorov was 
an under-sized youngster, sickly, 
ugly and thin, and, in the 
opinion of his father, totally 
unsuited for a military career. 
But the lad was an omnivorous 
reader, with a passion for 
military history and __ the 
memoirs of great' commanders : 
Plutarch, Cesar, Quintus 
Curtius, and Cornelius Nepos 
were his favourite authors. 
Unlike most children with 4 
military bent, the young 
Suvorov cared nothing for the 
pomp and parade of war, for 
drums and flags, for toy 
soldiers and for guns. The 
romance of war made no appeal 
to him. War to his young 
Russian mind was a thing of 
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maps and marches ; of roughing 
it and of improvised expedients ; 
in no way @ science, but just 
horse sense based on an 
encyclopedic knowledge of 
great campaigns of yore. Yet, 
curiously enough, Suvorov was 
to develop a mania for what 
we should call ‘ribbons ’— 
medals and decorations for 
service in the field. 

When young Alexander was 
about twelve years old there 
was a deadlock in the Suvorov 
household. The boy would be 
a soldier: his father was deter- 
mined that he should adopt a 
civil career. To solve the 
difficulty there came a deus ex 
machina in the oddest shape: 
a Russian general who was 
a full-blooded African negro. 
‘ Hannibal’ was the name given 
him when he had been pur- 
chased as a child in the slave 
market at Constantinople by 
the Russian ambassador, by 
whom he had been presented 
to Peter the Great. The savage 
Tsar had the young negro 
educated in France and entered 
him in his army, in which he 
rose to the rank of general. 
One day when Hannibal was 
calling on his old brother-in- 
arms, Suvorov pére, the latter 
complained about young Sasha’s 
unsociable behaviour. Hanni- 
bal volunteered to go and speak 
to the lad, whom he found 
amid his maps and his military 
biographies. So charmed was 
the Russian Othello with the 
evidence of young Suvorov’s 
precocious talent that he inter- 
ceded with the father, who was 
persuaded to allow Sasha to 
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follow the career of his choice. 
Already some contradictions in 
his character have been men- 
tioned. Others may here be 
foreshadowed. The studious 
boy, who loved poring over the 
stories of past campaigns; in 
“reading and re-reading the 
campaigns of Alexander, Hanni- 
bal, Ceesar,’’ and all other Great 
Captains up to his day, was, as 
a Great Captain himself, to be 
distinguished by a complete 
originality of method and by 
an absolute scorn for con- 
ventional combinations and 
mancuvre. There was never to 
be a less bookish or ‘ scientific ’ 
soldier. His strategy was 
always of the nature of the 
headlong charge of a bull; 
which succeeded @ merveille 
until he knocked against 
opponents of more _ subtle 
calibre. ‘The best thing to 
do,”’ he once wrote, “ is always 
to be at full speed ”’ ; on another 
occasion he declared that 
‘“‘ victory depends on the legs.’ 
Suvorov hated plans; swift 
marches and hand - to - hand 
fighting represented for him 
almost the whole of the art of 
war. Perhaps this develop- 
ment in later life was a reaction 
against the solitary reading of 
his youth. No less remarkable 
is the fact that the shy, reserved, 
and unsociable boy was, in 
later life, to reveal himself as 
the prototype of Dan Leno or 
Harry Tate. 

Russia withdrew from the 
Seven Years’ War in 1761, but 
in it Suvorov had gained an 
immensity of experience, first 
in work of transport and supply, 
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and later in light cavalry opera- 
tions, in which he was officially 
noted as ‘“ quick in _ recon- 
naissance, bold in the fight, and 
cool in danger.’’ In the follow- 
ing year—on the 26th August 
1762—Suvorov was promoted 
to the rank of colonel. So 
far he had been serving his 
apprenticeship, so to speak; 
later he was to prove himself 
master of his craft. There 
was, however, a period of 
military stagnation between the 
two eras, and it is worth 
while to pause for a moment 
in the story of Suvorov in 
order to view the stage and 
the setting where he was to 
play his part. 

In the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, and for long 
before it, the Court was Russia, 
and that Court, still half Asiatic 
in outlook, had not settled 
down after the tremendous up- 
heaval, the cataclysmic trans- 
formation of Russian society 
produced by Peter the Great. 
How that barbarian colossus, 
that cruel and timid savage, 
that bloody despot, had become 
permeated with Western ideas, 
and how he raised Russia from 
being the least maritime of 
nations to the status of a naval 
Power, has been told already 
in the pages of this magazine.} 
Peter did a great work for his 
country, but his undoubted 
zeal for reform was matched 
by his crazy lust for destruction 
for destruction’s sake. He com- 
pletely undermined all belief 
in the Orthodox faith and 


shattered every principle of 
morality to which an old. 
fashioned and religious Russia 
was inclined. In a soil from 
which every healthy growth 
was thus savagely uprooted 
the seeds of scepticism, of im. 
morality, of corruption, and of 
vice were sure to germinate, 
The Russian people were being 
Kuropeanised too quickly; 
social conditions, the result 
elsewhere of centuries of labori- 
ous evolution, were being too 
swiftly imposed upon a nation 
that was backward, reluctant, 
and unprepared. By the middle 
of the eighteenth century 
Russians of the Court and upper 
classes were children of a society 
that was “rotten before it was 
ripe.” 

Yet the picture that it is 
intended to present with these 
few broad, sombre, and sweep- 
ing strokes must in fairness be 
relieved by some high lights 
here and there. The soldiers 
round the throne had a faith 
in Russia’s destiny and a 
spirit of self-sacrifice on her 
behalf that it would be diff- 
cult to surpass elsewhere in 
this period. ‘ They are often 
gross and savage, they are 
sometimes even vile; but they 
love their Russia, and, from 
general to soldier, they serve 
it without stint and without 
reserve, giving their labour, 
giving their lives, giving es- 
pecially what is rarer still, a 
whole-hearted blind obedience 
to the word of command, an 
absolute, invariable obedience 





1 See “ Peter: A Navy Builder.” 


* Blackwood’s Magazine,’ October 1933. 
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to the flag.”1 That was the 
military spirit of the Russia 
which Suvorov was to serve. 

That year, 1762, to which 
we have already brought the 
story of Suvorov, was to be 
another turning-point in Russian 
history. The autocrat on the 
throne, the Emperor of All the 
Russias, was Peter IIT., a man 
now in his thirty-fourth year. 
This unfortunate sovereign was 
one of those pitiable misfits 
whom nature has often cynically 
placed in positions of exalted 
grandeur. He had been married 
at seventeen, and for years 
had been less than man, and 
mentally little more than a 
child. He played with dolls ; 
he loved the company of lackeys 
and grooms; he drilled every- 
one he could, including his 
young wife; he used to drill 
cats as well; he was dirty and 
gross; he drank to excess ; 
he hated his wife; he was 
jealous of her brains; despised 
her for her elegance, and in 
his neurotic and perverted mind 
actually schemed at intimacy 
between her and other men. 
The kindest thing to say of 
this grandson of Peter the Great 
is that he was the victim of 
some psychological malady, 
imbued with a streak of the 
insanity—but lacking a spark of 
the genius—of his predecessor. 
He comes into this story merely 
to pass from its pages. He 
was liquidated on the 29th 
August of this year, 1762, and 
his wife, Catherine, was con- 
senting to his death. 
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And so Catherine became 
Empress of All the Russias, 
and it was from her hands 
that Suvorov received his pro- 
motion to the rank of colonel. 
For over thirty years he was 
to serve that extraordinary 
and amazingly able woman with 
that devotion and that fidelity 
which all her generals displayed. 
Yet Catherine had not a drop 
of Russian blood in her veins. 
She was a pure-blooded German, 
the daughter of a minor German 
princeling. Seldom, however, 
did the national of one country 
ever so become associated with 
a country of adoption. Married 
when still a young girl 
she had become thoroughly 
Russianised long before this 
coup @ état of 1762, which placed 
her on the throne. She had 
tackled the terribly difficult 
Russian tongue with an energy, 
indeed with a ferocity, that 
enabled her to speak and write 
it with a fluency and purity 
by no means universal even 
amongst Russians of the upper 
classes. Long before this year, 
1762, the German antecedents, 
the German birth, and the 
German upbringing of Catherine 
had been completely forgotten. 
From the time of her entry into 
Russia she never revisited her 
native land, and throughout her 
reign of over thirty years she 
was a8 Russian as Peter the Great 
himself—the very incarnation 
of All the Russias which she 
ruled as a benevolent despot. 

The character of the new 
ruler, and the hour at which 





1 K. Waliszowski. 
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she came to autocratic power 
augured well for the future of 
a rising and ambitious soldier 
as was Suvorov. Between 1689 
and 1725 Peter the Great had 
“opened his little window to 
the West” by building St 
Petersburg. He laid the founda- 
tions of Modern Russia. His 
victory over Charles XII. of 
Sweden—then one of the Great 
Powers of Europe—at Pultowa 
ranks as one of the fifteen 
decisive battles of the world, 
and, as we should tersely express 
it, Peter I. put Russia on the 
map. After his death, in the 
Seven Years’ War, the might 
of Russia stood clear and 
revealed. Catherine seized her 
opportunity. German though 
she was, she was permeated 
with a passion for the expansion 
of the Russia over which she 
ruled. Boldly she took up the 
torch which had dropped from 
the failing hands of Peter I. 
Her main objects were to secure 
control over Poland and Sweden 
and to advance the borders of 
the Russian Empire in the 
direction of Constantinople— 
the spiritual home of the 
Russian Church— which she 
hoped would eventually fall 
into Russian hands. Here 
would be work for soldiers ; 
here would be the chance for 
a commander of sound military 
knowledge, of devoted loyalty, 
and, above all, of ‘ horse sense.’ 
Such a one was to be found in 
Alexander Suvorov. 

It is regrettable that much 
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of Suvorov’s military reputation 
should have been based on his 
successes in Polish Wars, for 
he was thus the instrument of 
one of the great political crimes 
of modern history. He was, 
however—as his letters show— 
an unwilling instrument, and 
as Poland has a topical interest 
today some reference to the 
First Partition will not be out 
of place at a moment when 
that unfortunate country has 
just been dismembered for the 
fourth time. Candour compels 
the admission that, in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, 
Poland was almost inviting 
trouble. As the monarchy was 
elective the King had no real 
power. There was no middle 
class. The majority of the 
lower orders were either Jews 
or, frankly, serfs. All power 
rested in the hands of the 
nobles, a turbulent, futile, and 
rebellious oligarchy, so pseudo- 
democratic in theory that every 
noble was equal to every other 
noble, and no noble would 
serve under his fellow. As a 
result there was no army— 
merely mounted retainers of 
individual nobles with no 
coherence, little discipline, and 
less training; and the nobles 
were rebelling against their king 
—a nominee, and one of the 
first of the numerous lovers, 
of the Empress Catherine. 
Although Poland was then 4 
very large country—larger than 
the France or Spain, and much 
larger than the Italy, of today— 





1 Stanislas II. (Poniatowski), a handsome and brilliant young Polish nobleman 
who had been in the suite of the English Ambassador at St Petersburg. 
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it had no natural frontiers ; 
for it was but a vast plain, 
open to incursion from east 
and west. It was, to say the 
least of it, a misfortune for a 
country run by a selfish, self- 
seeking, arrogant, and incom- 
petent caste that it should 
find itself wedged in between 
two States governed each by 
an autocrat of such outstanding 
ability as to win from posterity 
the epithet of ‘ Great.’ 4 

Of Suvorov’s service in this 
First Polish War, which lasted 
for over four years, it is impos- 
sible to do more than to sketch 
in the more salient features. 
He introduced speed—a novel 
factor; for, although Russian 
troops could march well, a 
Russian infantry regiment 
required an hour to deploy 
into battle formation. He began 
by marching his regiment from 
Ladoga to Smolensk, a distance 
of 500 miles, in thirty days. On 
the march he was ever beside 
the column, joking with the 
men and “ diverting them by 
curious antics.’”? This clowning 
was now part of the Suvorov 
technique ; an odd feature in 
@ man who could at other 
times be curiously touchy about 
his dignity, and with whom 
wounded vanity was almost a 
disease. But Suvorov knew 
his men, and he realised the 
importance, above all, of keep- 
ing them in good humour and 
good heart. On another 
occasion he carried his infantry 
in carts from Minsk to Warsaw, 
a distance of 375 miles, in 
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twelve days. Yet again, he 
marched forty-five miles out 
of Brest-Litovsk—all night and 
half the next day on the road 
—and then defeated an enemy 
force two thousand strong. He 
would never allow halts to 
enable the rear of a column to 
close up. ‘The head must 
not wait for the tail,’’ was one 
of his maxims; and another, 
“‘Stragglers are a good riddance ; 
the best men keep up; time is 
worth more than numbers.”’ 

So far the war was of the 
guerilla kind, and Suvorov’s 
swift marches and dashing raids 
were invaluable; for in his use 
of mobile columns which would 
dart out, crush parties of the 
enemy within striking distance, 
and then return to their fortified 
posts, he proved himself a 
master. A change took place 
when the French sent Dumouriez 
into Poland with instructions 
to try to form a real army 
in place of the undisciplined 
mounted rabble of the nobles. 
But Suvorov, now a general, 
had the versatility to alter 
his tactics when necessary, and 
it has been well said of him 
that he could adjust his methods 
according as his opponents were 
French or Turks or Tartars or 
Poles. He still pinned his 
faith to speed, and in 1771, in 
@ space of seventeen days, he 
marched four hundred and 
seventy miles and fought eight 
battles or skirmishes. To get to 
grips with the enemy was the 
thing. ‘The bullet is an old 
woman; the bayonet is a man,”’ 





1 Frederick the Great of Prussia; and Catherine the Great of Russia. 
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was a favourite expression of 
his. ‘Bravo, lads!’’ he would 
shout to his men after a victory. 
“ Listen and remember: Obedi- 
ence, Discipline, Training, Order, 
Cleanliness, Health, Drill, 
Courage, Victory, and Glory, 
Glory!” It is told how tears 
would come into the eyes of 
the Russian soldiers, and when 
desperate deeds were to be 
done the whisper would run 
down the ranks, ‘‘ To conquer 
or die: Papa Suvorov hath 
said it.” 

In sieges Suvorov was not 
at his best; that is to say, 
he much preferred to risk a 
storm rather than to adopt 
the slower method of blockade, 
and when, in 1772, the French 
managed to take Cracow, 
Suvorov made a much too 
impetuous, and unsuccessful, 
attempt to rush the citadel 
before the mining galleries were 
completed. But when he left 
Poland—as a major-general— 
he had established his reputa- 
tion as a ‘thruster.’ He was, 
more than ever, a believer in 
surprise in war. ‘ Well-con- 
ducted surprises,’ he once 
wrote, “are generally success- 
ful. The soldier, startled from 
his sleep, seldom offers a stout 
resistance. The more sudden 
the danger, the greater it 
appears; and his first thought 
when surprised is not of resist- 
ance, but of escape and flight.”’ 
Or, as the Poles naively put it, 
‘‘Suvorov is only fit to fight 
bears. If you expect him in 
front he attacks you in flank 
or rear. We fled more from 
surprise and alarm than because 


we were beaten.” Of his 
rapidity of movement he would 
reply, when it was extolled, 
“Tt is nothing. The Romans 
marched faster. Read Cesar,” 
Apart from his military skill 
Suvorov was distinguished by 
his humanity. He deprecated 
the harsh treatment of Polish 
prisoners and deserters. “ Feed 
them well, even more than 
their due portion. A generous 
reception of repentant rebels 
serves our interest better than 
shedding their blood.” He was 
extracrdinarily lenient to spies : 
“There are so many of them 
that when we hunt them down 
I examine them and let them 


go home.”’ In a letter to a 
friend, on the eve of his 
departure from Poland, he 


wrote: “I approach home and 
quit the land where I have 
wished to do good, following 
the dictates of my heart where 
duty did not stand in the way. 
I am glad that the Poles recog- 
nise this. I love them and 
leave them with regret; for 
I did my duty like an honest 
man.” 


The Turkey in Europe, of 
the days of Suvorov, was 80 
different from the mere corner 
of the Balkan Peninsula that is 
European Turkey today that 
the mere statement requires 
some amplifying. The Turkey 
in Europe of which we shall 
now deal was vast in itself; 
and, vast though it was, a 
mere part of an immense Otto- 
man Empire. It included all 
what we know today vaguely 
as ‘the Balkans,’ and Greece 
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and Rumania as well; further, 
much of what is now Russian 
territory was then part of 
Turkey. The Crimea, for 
instance, was under Turkish 
suzerainty, and the Black Sea 
was practically a Turkish lake. 
The Danube, for by far the 
greater part of its course, flowed 
through Turkish territory and 
afforded a formidable line of 
resistance against invasion from 
the north. 

The success of Russian arms 
in Poland had enabled Russia 
to penetrate into the Rumania 
of today—to the alarm of the 
German State, Prussia; and, 
anticipating 1939, Catherine and 
Frederick (with Maria Theresa 
of Austria joining in as well) 
pared off for themselves great 
strips of Poland. Catherine 
had, therefore, been debarred 
from the annexation of the 
whole of Poland by the appari- 
tion of a German State— 
formerly a deadly enemy but 
now a fellow-bandit—but was 
yet able to do a Near East 
drive. All of which seems 
somehow on the lines of today— 
but ‘contrariwise,’ as Alice 
might put it. 

It must be admitted that 
Catherine was not without 
excuse for an invasion of 
Turkey. The Tartars who 
inhabited the Crimea were a 
turbulent crowd, and_ these 
nomads were wont to employ 
their leisure in harrying the 
southern provinces of Russia, 
carrying off the inhabitants 
as slaves, gorging themselves 
with rich booty, and even in 
reducing Moscow to ashes. 
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Something clearly had to be 
done, and already several 
attempts had been made to 
solve the question by force of 
arms. A war had indeed been 
in progress since the year 1768, 
but, in spite of crushing 
victories achieved by Catherine’s 
troops in 1770, two more severe 
campaigns were required to 
force the Porte to abandon its 
rights over the Crimea. 
Suvorov arrived at Jassy, 
the Russian G.H.Q., early in 
1773 and was appointed to the 
command of @ division. This 
was @ war in which his tactics 
of speed and hard-hitting were 
to be put to an acid test. The 
Turks were most formidable 
soldiers, quite unlike—except 
that both were entirely un- 
disciplined—the Poles against 
whom Suvorov had won his 
spurs. The main feature of 
Turkish tectics was a reliance 
to such an extent upon whirl- 
wind and reckless charges of 
light cavalry that an extra- 
ordinary immobility had been 
imposed on the Russian forces. 
So much so that the Russians 
had to adopt a policy of defence, 
to fight in squares, and not 
only that, but to surround the 
squares with ‘ chevausx de frise,’ 
each section of which was 
carried into action by six men, 
and then attached by hooks 
and chains to the sections on 
either side. This was certainly 
not the kind of tactics likely 
to appeal to a thruster like 
Suvorov, but actually by the 
time he arrived in the field 
much of the Turkish dan had 
disappeared; the whirlwind 
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cavalry had been chastened ; 
and a corresponding gain in 
mobility and in the offensive 
had been achieved by the 
Russian army. 

The war lasted for another 
eighteen months after his 
arrival, but there is no need 
to pursue it in detail. It was 
@ war unmarked by any out- 
standing battle or victory, un- 
interesting to wade through, 
and tedious to describe. In the 
end the Turks acknowledged 
the ‘independence’ of the 
Crimea; definitely conceded 
Kinburn, Azov, and some other 
places; allowed Russia free 
navigation in the Black Sea, 
and also agreed to pay a war 
indemnity. But as a campaign 
it was not one which redounded 
to any great extent to the 
renown of Russian arms. The 
army employed was indeed 
much too small, for at most it 
never seems to have exceeded 
50,000 men. 

As for Suvorov, it may be 
said that the campaign 
strengthened his conviction of 
the paramount importance of 
swiftness of movement followed 
by audacity in attack. He was 
never defeated, and his victory 
at Kozludzhi in 1774 decided 
the issue and is of interest in 
revealing much of Suvorov’s 
characteristic and technique. 
The operation on the Russian 
side began with a proposed 
concentration between Suvorov 
and another Russian general, 
slightly his senior in rank, in 
the Dobruja, now the north- 
east corner of Rumania. 
Suvorov, in a manner now 


becoming too common with 
him, resented subordination to 
his colleague, and disregarded 
the order. The superior wag 
Kamyenski, a savage brute, 
who would bite his men on 
mancuvres, carrying away 
pieces of flesh between his 
teeth, and who would force 
prisoners to strip with the 
temperature about zero and 
then dash cold water over 
them. No wonder Suvoroy 
despised him. The result was 
that Suvorov, with 10,000 men, 
met Kamyenski at a rendezvous 
other than that arranged. An 
encounter with a superior 
Turkish force took place in a 
dense wood, and the Russians 
had much the worst of the 
conflict. Suvorov, however, 
who was in command of the 
vanguard, refused to await the 
arrival of his senior or even 
to communicate with him, and, 
reorganising his troops as best 
he could, hurried forward 
through the wood along a single 
road, and that a very bad one. 
It was a strenuous and bitter 
struggle to fight through to the 
far side of the forest, and in 
the four miles of fighting many 
Russian soldiers and many 
horses dropped dead from ex- 
haustion in the stifling heat. 
Emerging at length, Suvorov, 
now with but 5000 men under 
his hand, found himself con- 
fronted by the Turkish position 
held by nigh five times as many. 

Forming his infantry into a 
line of squares, with cavalry 
on the flank, Suvorov went 
‘ bald-headed ’ for his foe, and 
an encounter, bloody, desper- 
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ate and doubtful, ensued. For- 
tunately for Suvorov, heavy 
rain fell, which damaged the 
Turkish cartridges, carried in 
cloth wrappings instead of 
waterproof pouches. Gradually 
the Turks were pushed back, 
Suvorov managed to get some 
of his artillery into action, and 
then the enemy broke, and 
proke badly. By sunset all 
was over, bar the looting. The 
whole camp, all the baggage, 
thirty guns, and nearly a 
hundred standards fell into the 
victors’ hands. In dead alone 
the Turks lost over three thou- 
sand. It was Suvorov at his 
best—and worst ; but, “ It was 
a famous victory.” 

In this campaign some of the 
eccentricities of Suvorov peep 
out. After one of his minor 
victories he wrote to his corps 
commander (as we should put 
it) two fawning letters begging 
the latter to get for him the 
Order of St George, Second 
Class. Ribbons and badges 
and all external symbols of 
distinction were always an 
obsession with Suvorov. In 
later life he used to carry his 
innumerable decorations with 
him into the field, and would 
have them laid out before him 
in his leisure moments and 
gaze upon them with childish 
rapture. It was an odd trait 
in a hard-bitten soldier who 
always despised the more stately 
and ceremonial side of soldier- 
ing. An unpleasant feature, 
too, was the cantankerous arro- 
gance which he frequently dis- 
played. He could write of his 
superiors with bitter sarcasm ; 
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his comments on his subordi- 
nates were blistering at times. 
He would sometimes refuse— 
as we have seen—to obey an 
order, and once left his post 
and appeared at G.H.Q. to 
demand satisfaction for an 
imaginary grievance. Suvorov 
was not the man to suffer fools 
gladly; and his unbridled 
ambition and his supreme self- 
confidence made him regard 
everyone as a fool except him- 
self. But he never spared him- 
self. He joked and clowned it 
with his soldiers, but he shared 
every hardship with them, and 
they would follow him to the 
death. 

The real career of Suvorov 
was, however, yet to come— 
the career in which he was to 
gain the reputation of being 
one of the foremost soldiers in 
Europe. For the next thirteen 
years, from the year 1774 to 
1787, there was little oppor- 
tunity for the solid military 
achievement which was to be 
his, and this portion of his 
career can be presented in a 
page or so. 

In 1775 he suppressed the 
rebellion of Pugachev, a kind 
of Cossack Perkin Warbeck, 
who gave out that he was 
Peter III. (who, as has been 
told, was murdered in 1762) 
and who had caused an infinity 
of trouble to the authorities. 
Suvorov, relying as ever on 
speed and adding mounted 
infantry to his cavalry, ran his 
quarry to earth ia the Urals 
and handed him over in a 
specially constructed cage, in 
which Pugachev was trans- 
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ported to Moscow, where he 
was hanged. Jess exciting work 
followed, but unrest in the 
Crimea gave Suvorov a deal of 
frontier and political work to 
do. It is, however, rather by 
his eccentricities than by 
military prowess that the 
Suvorov of this fallow period 
has come down to us. We 
catch a glimpse of him in a 
rural billet, ringing the bells 
of the village church, gossiping 
with the peasants, arranging 
their marriages, and throwing 
gingerbread and coppers for 
the children. He had an 
embarrassing habit at the end 
of a march of stripping to his 
shirt and then standing in 
front of a fire with the shirt 
wrapped round his head, turning 
himself slowly like a human 
turnspit. He had an intense 
dislike of tablecloths, and on 
one occasion dashed out like 
@ man demented from a billet 
where the anxious housewife 
had spread one for her guest. 
He was @ very early riser, and 
on issuing out before dawn 
would salute the first comer 
with a loud ‘ cock-a-doodle-doo ’ 
sung at the top of his voice. 
He was now—1787—fifty-eight 
years of age, an ugly decrepit- 
looking little man, but as tough 
as leather and as hard as nails. 
Fatigue, hunger, thirst, cold, 
and want of sleep were nothing 
to him. 

Suvorov had been a married 
man since the conclusion of the 
First Turkish War, when he 
wedded the daughter of a 
Russian prince—a lady young 
enough to be his daughter. 


The marriage was not a happy 
one, and a formal, and final, 
separation took place in the 
year 1784. Madam Suvoroy 
was @ pleasure-loving lady ; but 
much can be said in extenuation 
of a young wife whose elderly 
husband wanted everything 
done ‘ at the rush,’ who would 
sing ‘cock-a-doodle-doo’ at 
daybreak, who hated table- 
cloths, and who had a mania 
for having his dinner at eight 
o’clock in the morning. Two 
children were born of the 
marriage, and Suvorov’s corre- 
spondence later with his 
daughter reveals him as a 
tender, affectionate, but whim- 
sical father. But the real fact 
is that domestic life was not 
in Suvorov’s line. His sword 
was his bride. ‘ The duties 
of the Imperial service are so 
engrossing that they swallow 
up private affections.’”? Those 
words were written by him 
after spending the year 1776 
with his wife at Moscow. He 
was pining for the battlefield 
once again. 


The cessation of hostilities 
between Turkey and Russia 
was really of the nature of an 
armistice, and war broke out 
again in 1787 over the vexed 
question of the Crimea, when 
Russia and Austria jointly took 
up arms against the Porte. 
Suvorov’s first sphere of opera- 
tions was the Crimea, where he 
commanded a force of some 
twenty battalions of infantry 
and thirty-eight squadrons of 
cavalry. His work there, and 
later at the siege of Otchakof, 
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was in the true Suvorovian 
style toujours de Vaudace and 
eccentric as ever. One day he 
received a despatch from the 
commander-in-chief, while turn- 
ing somersaults, stark naked, 
outside his tent. Suvorov reads 
the communication, gravely 
sends for writing materials, pens 
the reply, and then joyfully 
goes on turning head-over-heels. 
On another occasion he sees 
a young officer—a complete 
stranger — writing a letter. 
“ Whom are you writing to?” 
demands Suvorov. “To my 
sister, General.” ‘“T’ll write 
to her, too,” exclaims Suvorov, 
and seizing the pen from the 
young officer’s hand he writes 
hastily four pages of unintel- 
ligible balderdash, in extremely 
inaccurate French. 

Suvorov was wounded more 
than once, and very seriously 
injured by the explosion of a 
magazine. He played an 
important part in the victory 
of Fokshani and a decisive one 
at Ruimnik, one of the most 
overwhelming victories ever 
achieved by Europeans over 
Turks, an army of 90,000 men 
being completely routed with 
the loss of an enormous quantity 
of guns and transport. But it 
is with the storm of Ismail 
that his name is for ever linked 
in the military history of Russia. 
The great fortress of Ismail, 
situated on the lower Danube, 
was garrisoned by 35,000 
excellent troops, with 250 guns, 
under the command of the 
intrepid Aidos Mahomet Pasha. 
The place had been bombarded 
in August 1789, and a formal 
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siege had been undertaken in 
November 1790, but without 
much enthusiasm on the part 
of the besieging army. The 
weather conditions were severe, 
the transport broke down, 
supplies ran short at once, 
sickness was soon rife, and the 
weary and dispirited troops 
began to realise that cold, 
hunger, and scurvy would take 
such toll upon them as to ruin 
their chances of starving the 
enemy into submission. 

Suddenly the besieging army 
was electrified by the news that 
Papa Suvorov had been en- 
trusted with the supreme com- 
mand and that he had been 
ordered to take Ismail ‘ at all 
costs.’ Like magic, gloom and 
despair gave place to con- 
fidence. Hunger, cold, and 
misery were forgotten. Papa 
Suvorov was the man: never 
had he known defeat. On the 
13th December, Suvorov, accom- 
panied but by a guide, made his 
appearance on a sorry Cossack 
nag. He rode forward to recon- 
noitre. The soldiers crowded 
round him. ‘ Do you see that 
fortress?’’ asked Suvorov. 
‘* The walls are high, the ditches 
are deep, but it must be taken. 
The Empress, our mother, has 
ordered it. She must be obeyed. 
With your assistance this will be 
accomplished.” 

This meant an assault by 
storm instead of the tedious 
inactiveness of siege work. The 
attempt, of course, would be 
madness ; for against the garrison 
of 35,000 Suvorov had four 
thousand less, and half of his 
force consisted of Cossacks, 
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armed solely with lances, about 
the most unsuitable troops for 
storming breaches and escalad- 
ing walls that could be imagined. 
Further, he had no siege artillery 
by which breaches could be 
made. But Suvorov never 
hesitated. He did indeed go 
through the formality of sum- 
moning a council of war (a 
class of assembly he always 
heartily despised), but it was a 
mere frame-up, just a dotted- 
line business. Suvorov was not 
a man to be argued with by 
subordinates. Besides, they had 
unbounded confidence in him, 
and the meeting broke up amid 
shouts of, ‘‘ Death or Glory.” 

During the 19th and 20th of 
December details of the plan of 
attack were carefully rehearsed. 
The army was divided into 
three sectors, two by land and 
one from a flotilla on the 
Danube, each attack to be in 
three columns, making nine in 
all. Zero day was to be the 
22nd, and throughout the 21st 
the Russians kept up a vigorous 
bombardment with their field- 
guns, which had been pushed 
well forward. The firing went 
on till past midnight, the 
Turkish guns being eventually 
silenced. 

At 3 A.M. on the 22nd De- 
cember a rocket whizzed into 
the blackness—the preparatory 
signal for the attack. An hour 
later another rocket warned 
the troops to proceed to their 
rendezvous, and a third signal, 
some time about half-past five, 
was the order to move off. 
The Turks, who had _ been 
warned by some _ deserters, 


opened a furious musketry fire 
against the six columns con- 
verging through the mist on 
the land side of the fortress, 
The Russians, however, came 
on bravely, and, when fascines 
had been thrown into the ditch, 
leaped boldly from the counter. 
scarp and struggled forward to 
plant their ladders against the 
ramparts. In many cases these 
proved too short; in some 
places it was possible for the 
assailants to scramble over the 
parapet; in others it was 
necessary to lash a second ladder 
to the first, and all this under 
fire. On the extreme right on 
the river’s edge, a redoubt was 
stormed and a gate was forced. 
On the opposite, or eastern, 
side of the fortress a footing 
was gained after a stubborn 
fight on the walls. The columns 
striking against the northern 
sector of the perimeter had not 
shared in the artillery prepara- 
tion, and theirs was the harder 
task. Here the Cossacks with 
their awkward boots and their 
long lances were in immediate 
difficulty when the walls had 
been climbed. Eventually, how- 
ever, the Turkish resistance was 
swept aside and about eight 
o’clock all nine columns, from 
land and river, were within the 
place. 

Then followed terrible fighting 
in the town itself, and in the 
growing light the Russians 
began clearing the streets with 
twenty field- pieces. which 
Suvorov had brought up for 
the purpose. Every house and 
every inn became a fortress in 
miniature. The Turks fought 
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with a savageresolution; women 
and even children took part in 
the bloody and desperate resist- 
ance. The Russians replied 
with equal vigour; no quarter 
was asked or givea; neither 
age nor sex was respected. 
Gradually, the obstinate resist- 
ance of the defenders was over- 
come. By eleven o’clock all 
was over. In killed alone the 
Turks lost 26,000, and 9000 
more were taken prisoners. Ten 
thousand horses and all of the 
guns of the fortress were part of 
the spoils. 

Those were the days when the 
soldiers of a victorious storm 
would claim as their right three 
days’ plunder of the captured 
town. It was granted at Ismail. 
A similar licence was granted 
by Wellington in Spain—at 
Ciudad Rodrigo, at Badajoz, 
and at San Sebastian. The 
horrors of Ismail rivalled the 
sack of Magdeburg in the Thirty 
Years’ War, and the loot 
gathered by the soldiers was 
valued at half a million sterling. 
Suvorov refused any share of 
the spoil. He even refused a 
beautiful Arab charger which 
one of his generals pressed on 
him. “I came on a Cossack 
pony,” said Suvorov, “and a 
Cossack pony will carry me 
away.” 

The victor of Ismail found 
his next appointment—inspect- 
ing fortifications in Finland— 
very little to his taste. “I 
pant for the field of battle,”’ 
is the cry from his heart in one 
of his letters; and a transfer 
to the Turkish frontier bored 
him still more. However, there 
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was always Poland as a theatre 
in which his sword could be 
drawn. Poland was partitioned, 
a second time, in 1793 (Prussia 
got Danzig this time, a city 
which—except that there was 
a large German population in 
it—was as much part of Poland 
as Liverpool is part of England 
today), and in the following 
year the unfortunate Poles 
decided to make another desper- 
ate attempt to regain their 
independence against the robber 
States of Prussia and Russia. 
On the 25th August 1794 
Suvorov left the Southern 
Ukraine at the head of 8000 
Russian soldiers, marching 220 
miles in seven days in the real 
Suvorov manner, and at once 
became the de facto commander 
of all the Russians in the 
country. The Poles were much 
more formidable than in the 
previous campaign, and under 
the patriot Kosciuszko were 
capable of giving a good account 
of themselves; but the com- 
bination of Prussia and Austria 
exposed them to attack from 
front and rear. At the great 
battle of Maccowice, Kosciuszko 
was wounded and taken prisoner. 
Thereafter nothing but disaster 
overtook the Poles, and Austria, 
not to be left out in the contest 
of grab, entered Galicia. The 
gallant remnant of the Poles 
shut themselves up in Warsaw. 
On the 2nd November, Suvorov 
made his appearance before the 
suburb of Praga, and after a 
heavy bombardment prepared 
an assault for the following day. 
The conquerors of Ismail 
advanced to the attack in 
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the same order as they had 
adopted on that memorable 
occasion. At daybreak, seven 
columns approached the ram- 
parts, rapidly filled up the 
ditches with their fascines, broke 
down the defences, and, pouring 
into the entrenched camp, 
carried destruction into the 
ranks of the Poles. In vain 
the defenders did their utmost 
to resist the torrent. The 
wooden houses speedily took 
fire, and amid the shouts of 
the victors and the shrieks of 
the inhabitants the Polish 
battalions were borne back to 
the edge of the Vistula. Suvorov 
had given express orders that 
women and children should be 
spared. Inter arma silent leges. 
The inevitable happened just 
as it happened in living memory 
at Bazeilles and at Louvain. 
Shots were fired from the 
windows of the houses ; whether 
soldier or civilian pulled the 
triggers no man could tell, no 
man could ask. An indiscrim- 
inate massacre took place. 
Soldiers, civilians, men, women, 
and children were mercilessly 
bayoneted or shot. Over twenty 
thonsand fell in this dreadful 
carnage which left a lasting 
stain—not wholly deserved— 
on Suvorov’s reputation. But 
the tragedy was now at an end ; 
two days later Warsaw sur- 
rendered ; soon the Third Par- 
tition was arranged, and Poland 
was blotted from the map. 


“¢ Hurrah, Field - Marshal 
Suvorov,” was Catherine’s curt 
acknowledgment of an equally 
laconic despatch relating to the 
fall of Warsaw. His method of 
celebrating the honour wag 
characteristic. On the day on 
which he ordered a Te Dewm 
to be sung in church, he placed 
in the aisle as many chairs ag 
there were officers in the army 
senior to himself. Then, strip- 
ping to his vest, he leaped over 
each chair in succession, calling 
out at each leap the name of 
the officer over whom he had 
been promoted. After this he 
put on his new field-marshal’s 
uniform and followed the service 
with the utmost decorum. 
Suvorov’s reputation wes now 
European; in two successive 
wars he had stormed a fortress 
within a few hours; in each 
case his audacity and vigour 
had brought the war to a swift 
termination. He remained at 
Warsaw as Governor-General of 
Poland—pending the Third Par- 
tition—until November 1795, 
when he was summoned to St 
Petersburg by Catherine. The 
French Revolution had caused 
intense anxiety amongst the 
sovereigns of Europe. The King 
ef France had been executed 
two years before ; the Queen— 
Maria Theresa’s daughter—had 
followed him to the scaffold. 
Suvorov shared to the full the 
horror and detestation which 
his mistress felt for the Revolu- 





1 Germany (i.e., Prussia and Austria) and Russia had now divided up the whole 
of Poland. The Russians withdrew from Warsaw in favour of Prussia, but, of the 
three predatory Powers, Russia had obtained the biggest share of tho annihilated 
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tion and the progress of its 
doctrines. ‘‘ Mother, mother, 
send me against the French,” 
was his constant cry. Catherine 
joined in the coalition against 
France in 1796, but before the 
year was out that amazing 
woman had passed away. 
Suvorov was overwhelmed with 
grief. No sovereign had ever 
been served with greater 
devotion than had been the 
Empress Catherine by Alex- 
ander Vassilyevitch Suvorov. 

The new ruler—the Emperor 
Paul—was a man just stepping 
over the line on the further side 
of which lies insanity. His 
mind had a military bent—the 
kind of bent which finds intense 
pleasure in the minutie of 
uniform ; he was the class of 
man that really liked drill. 
Old Suvorov, eccentric though 
he was himself, was often thrown 
into a frenzy of rage by such 
regulations as that by which a 
gauge was issued to test the 
exact length of the soldiers’ 
pigtails. His bitter tongue 
found relief in stinging satire 
and caustic epigrams, sallies 
which brought upon him banish- 
ment from court and _ the 
attentions of the secret police. 
The soldiers, however, mur- 
mured loudly at his disgrace, 
and on the breaking out of 
war with France in 1799 Suvorov 
was as @ matter of course placed 
at the head of the army. 


At the beginning of the year 
1799 it looked as if the military 
successes of the new French 
Republic were likely to be 
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reversed. A Coalition had been 
formed against it, consisting 
of Russia, Austria, England, 
Turkey, and Naples (or ‘ Sicily,’ 
or ‘The Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies’ as it is often called), 
and the French were now called 
upon to defend the Rhine, 
Switzerland, and their conquests 
in Northern Italy. For the 
last-named theatre a Russian 
army under Suvorov was 
ordered to co-operate with the 
Austrians. He himself, starting 
later than his troops, reached 
Vienna on the 25th March, 
where he was appointed an 
Austrian field-marshal, and thus 
became the commander of the 
united Russian and Austrian 
forces. Although Suvorov was 
warmly received at the Austrian 
Court, and by the Austrian 
military authorities, the inert 
forces of routine were sadly 
disconcerted by the testy old 
Russian. The Aulic Council 
gravely requested to see his 
plan of campaign ; he promptly 
replied that he had none. The 
Emperor tried his hand, but 
Suvorov replied: ‘“‘ Even if I 
had a plan I would not reveal 
it to Your Majesty, because the 
Aulic Council would know it 
tomorrow, and the enemy the 
day after.”” In a memorandum 
which he had drawn up in the 
previous year his course of 
action was sufficiently adum- 
brated by the following terse 
sentences: ‘ Nothing but the 
offensive.” “Speed on the 
march, energy in attack.” 
“Cold steel.” ‘“‘ Never any 
definite plan.” 
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It paid. There was a hurrying 
and a scurrying of all the 
French forces in Northern Italy 
to stay the onrush of the old 
bull, who came charging west- 
wards from Verona, and on the 
25th April the French west of 
the Adda were facing Suvorov’s 
combined force across the river. 
The obstacle proved of no avail. 
With a loss of but 2000 men 
Suvorov drove back the enemy 
with a casualty list of nearly 
eight thousand, of whom the 
majority were prisoners. Four 
days later, on Easter Sunday, 
Suvorov entered Milan, where 
he insisted on observing the 
old Easter custom among 
Russians of kissing every 
acquaintance he met—including 
Serurier, the French commander 
taken prisoner at the Adda. 

The campaign of 1799 in 
Italy is one of extraordinary 
complexity ; the moves and 
countermoves are bewildering ; 
and the student finds it often 
difficult to realise that, in the 
days before visual signalling, the 
electric telegraph, and wireless, 
information—which is the hand- 
maiden of speed—was an elusive 
jade. All that is necessary to 
say here, is that on 18th June, 
Macdonald was so hammered 
by Suvorov in three days’ 
fighting on the Trebbia that 
the survivors could scarce 
struggle over the Apennines 
to join Moreau’s fragments in 
Genoa. (Suvorov’s final in- 
junction was characteristic : 
“The word halt is not to be 


used. We are going to battle, 
not to a field-day. Cut! Stab! 
Hurrah! Drums and music !”) 
The new pasteboard republics— 
Cisalpine, Roman, Parthenopean 
—were collapsing, and on the 
15th August Suvorov led a 
combined Austro-Russian army 
to an overwhelming victory 
at Novi, where Joubert, the 
French commander-in-chief, was 
killed. 

The name of Suvorov now 
became as widely known as 
had been that of Frederick 
in the Seven Years’ War. He 
had already been made a Prince, 
and for his victory at Novi it 
was decreed by the Tsar that 
all Russian troops, including 
the Guards, should pay Suvorov 
the identical compliments re- 
served hitherto for Imperial 
Majesty itself. In England his 
portrait appeared everywhere. 
Gillray, with nothing but 
imagination to guide him, drew 
a ferocious giant of negroid 
type, with the legend, “Six 
Feet Ten Inches in Height. 
Never tastes wine or spirits. 
Takes but one meal a day. Has 
an Ice Bath every morning ’— 
and so on. In a Birmingham 
theatre, after “‘God Save the 
King” and “ Rule Britannia,” 
there was @ song in praise of 
Suvorov. It was thunderously 
applauded and twice encored. 
There was a Suvorov fashion, 
and ladies began to wear 
Suvorov feathers and Suvorov 
hats. Fame had nothing more 
to offer.? 





1 W. Lyon Blease, ‘ Suvorof,’ p. 293. 
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The crushing of the French 
Revolutionary armies in Italy 
was a solid achievement, but 
something more remained to be 
done ; there was still one French 
army—the Army of Switzer- 
land — under Masséna, which 
was holding out, and against 
it a great simultaneous fivefold 
attack was to be launched by 
Austria and Prussia, from the 
north, north-east, east—a 
double attack this—with old 
Suvorov, now in his seventieth 
year, to come up from Italy, 
to force his way across Switzer- 
land to Zurich, where Masséna 
stood at bay. All would depend 
on Suvorov. If his 18,000 men 
could reach Zurich in time, the 
French superiority in numbers 
would disappear. But should 
the French manage to score a 
quick victory at Zurich, then 
the Allies would be in peril of 
being beaten in detail. 

Speed, however, was what 
always appealed to Suvorov. 
He elected to enter Switzerland 
by the Pass of St Gothard, and 
as in those days the pass was 
unfitted for wheeled traffic, he 
arranged for 1500 mules to be 
assembled at Taverno, the spot 
where the highway petered out 
and became mountain track. 
His guns were sent by another, 
and longer, route to meet him 
later on. The pass itself was 
almost certain to be defended 
(for the French had a total of 
70,000 troops in Switzerland) 
and would, therefore, have to 
be stormed or turned, or both ; 
at any rate there would be hot 
fighting. Suvorov was then to 
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hurry on, to abandon his base 
in Italy, to live on the country 
as far as possible, and, after 
forcing his way through stupen- 
dous Swiss defiles, to seek a new 
base in south-western Germany. 
It was clearly a most hazardous 
undertaking, which might easily 
land the Russians in desperate 
difficulties. Any miscalculation 
of time or space, of transport 
or of supply, might have fatal 
consequences. And, of course, 
everything depended upon 
whether or no Masséna could 
be ‘pinned’ at Zurich till 
Suvorov should arrive. 

From Alessandria (in the 
south of Piedmont) to Taverno 
is @ hundred miles. The 
Russians did it in less than 
six days: no lack of speed 
there. But when Taverno was 
reached on 15th September not 
a mule could be seen, and even 
after five priceless days had 
been wasted less than half the 
required number of animals 
arrived. It was necessary to 
dismount nearly a thousand 
Cossacks, and to use their 
mounts as pack animals. A 
start was now made, Suvorov 
himself with twelve thousand 
veterans to storm the St Goth- 
ard, while a turning movement 
was to be made to the east, by a 
detachment six thousand strong. 
On the 21st the Russian main 
body arrived at the foot of 
the mountain to find that the 
direct road through the pass 
and a track up the Furka were 
both held in strength by the 
enemy. 

Two days later the attack 
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was begun with the utmost 
resolution by the Russian 
troops. The natural defences 
were stupendous. The track 
rose steeply, crossed a great 
natural buttress, plunged into 
a gorge at the junction of two 
torrents, and thence rose to 
the hospice near the summit, 
nearly seven thousand feet above 
sea-level. As the Russians 
struggled and clambered for- 
ward they suffered terribly from 
French sharpshooters posted 
behind rocks and scattered fir 
trees, but by sending out flank- 
ing columns right and left, and 
placing himself at the head of 
the main body, Suvorov at 
length drove the Republicans 
from their position and pursued 
them at the point of the 
bayonet beyond the summit. 
At the same time the detach- 
ment to the east assailed the 
French holding the crest of the 
Crispalt and drove them in 
great disorder and with heavy 
loss from their position. 

On the following morning the 
united Russian force approached 
that sinister crossing over the 
Reuss known—as it is today — 
as the Devil’s Bridge. The 
approach to it ran along a cliff 
on the right bank through a 
low and narrow passage 
tunnelled in the rock, and 
then, bending sharply to the 
left, the road crossed the bridge, 
which was extremely narrow 
and some _ seventy-five feet 
above the torrent below. For 


some reason, not easy to grasp, 
the French had not destroyed 
the bridge, and they attempted 
to defend it from the Russian 
side, relying perhaps upon the 
effect of a cannon firing point- 
blank through the tunnel of 
approach. Yet, with astonish- 
ing courage the Russians surged 
through that death-trap, and 
when a detachment of Russians, 
who had made their way down 
the precipice to the torrent, 
and, fording it, had scrambled 
up the other side, the position 
of the French defenders on the 
right bank was very serious. 
They struggled in haste and 
disorder across the narrow 
bridge, on which there was 
room for no more than two 
men abreast, destroying part 
of a second and smaller arch 
on the far side. But from a 
shed hard-by the Russians tore 
some timbers, and these, hastily 
bound together with officers’ 
sashes, were laid across the 
chasm. And now, with loud 
shouts the Russians passed the 
terrific defile, and, pressing hard 
upon the retiring columns of 
the French, before nightfall had 
reached Wasen, eight miles from 
the scene of action. 

And so forward again to the 
village of Altdorf, a few miles 
farther on, which was reached 
without serious incident. A 
depot of supplies which was 
found here was a very welcome 
addition to the resources of 
Suvorov; for his provisions were 





1 The present bridge, constructed on the older one, is some twenty-five feet higher 


above the gorge. 
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by now nearly exhausted and 
many of his pack animals had 
peen lost by accidents along 
the road. The soldiers, too, 
were weary; they had done 
forty miles of mountain country 
in three days with hard fighting 
thrownin. Speed was, however, 
still the main essential, and 
Suvorov was already a day 
behind his march-schedule. His 
immediate objective was the 
town of Schwyz, a mere ten 
miles ahead—as the crow flies. 
But there was no direct route 
to it. To his consternation 
Suvorov found that at Altdorf 
the St Gothard road ceased 
completely. Schwyz lay due 
north and straight ahead, but 
between him and it was a 
mountain mass, which fell so 
precipitously to the shore of the 
Lake of Four Cantons that no 
road, not even a track, ran 
along its waters. The only 
alternative was to make a 
detour by a rugged pass quite 
unfitted for the passage of an 
army. 

“No words,” wrote Alison, 
“can do justice to the diffi- 
culties experienced by the 
Russians in this terrible march, 
or to the heroism of the brave 
men engaged in it.” Obliged 
to abandon much of their 
artillery and baggage, the whole 
army advanced in single file, 
dragging the beasts of burden 
after them, up rocky paths 
where even an active pedestrian 
can with difficulty find a foot- 
ing. Numbers slipped down the 
precipices and perished miser- 
ably ; others, worn out with 
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fatigue, lay down on the track 
and were trodden underfoot by 
the multitude who followed 
after them. So complete was 
the dispersion of the army 
that the leading files had 
descended into the valley— 
twelve miles away—at the far 
side of the obstacle to be 
traversed, before the rear had 
even left Altdorf. The preci- 
pices beneath the track were 
strewn with horses, arms, and 
soldiers unable to continue the 
laborious ascent. After twelve 
hours of incessant climbing and 
marching the advance guard 
reached the little village of 
Muttren in a hospitable valley 
abounding with cottages and 
green fields, but the main body 
had to pass the night on the 
high ground without fires, with 
little food, and in a mist of 
piercing cold. 

Schwyz was now a mere 
five miles away, to the left 
front. A day’s rest to the 
exhausted troops in the cheerful 
valley, then through Schwyz 
and on to Zurich to join in that 
encirclement which would net 
the last Republican army— 
that of Masséna. Suvorov at 
once sent out patrols. They 
came galloping back later 
with startling intelligence. The 
terrible, the unbelievable, had 
happened. Masséna, ex-cabin 
boy and smuggler, and con- 
summate general, had com- 
pletely outmancuvred his 
opponents. The closing jaws 
of the Allied pincers had been 
rudely dislocated and _ the 
encircling armies—Russian and 
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Austrian—had beéa sent flying. 
Suvorov was now caught in a 
trap. Masséna was hurrying 
down to Schwyz to close that 
exit from the valley; in the 
other direction—to Suvorov’s 
right—French troops were seal- 
ing the exit there, fifteen miles 
away. French troops, which he 
had driven off in his anabasis, 
had closed in behind him. 
Enormously outnumbered, ex- 
hausted, without food, without 
adequate ammunition or artil- 
lery, and hemmed in among the 
mountains of Switzerland, the 
Russian army was on the brink 
of ruin. 

It was Suvorov’s proud boast 
that he had never retreated ; 
even now he seems to have 
toyed with the idea of pressing 
on to Zurich at all costs, but 
the odds were so clearly against 
him that he felt constrained to 
summon a council of war—no 
dotted-line business this time, 
but a real serious full-dress 
affair. The old man was found, 
by the first arrival, pacing up 
and down the room muttering 
incoherently to himself, but 
when all the members were 
assembled he appealed to them 
to help him save the honour of 
Russia by giving him their 
good counsel. Overcome by 
emotion, he burst into tears. 

The senior officer present, 
sixty-four years of age, leapt to 
his feet. He spoke with a fiery 
resolution. ‘* Father Alexander, 
son of Basil, we see and know 
what threatens us. Surely you 
know us, Father, you know 
fighters, the devoted ministers 


of your will, who love you 
beyond reckoning. Trust us.” 
He spurned the thought that 
Russian soldiers would ever 
dream of surrendering. “ Let 
a hundred thousand enemies 
stand before us. Let the moun- 
tains confronting us be twice— 
ten times—as high. We shall 
conquer both. We shall over. 
come everything; never shall 
we bring shame on Russian 
arms. If we are marked to die, 
it will be with glory. Lead us 
where you will. Do as you 
think best, Father, we are all 
yours. - We are _ Russians.” 
“Before Almighty God, we 
swear it!’’ shouted all the 
assembled members. 

A retreat it had to be. Even 
Suvorov was forced to realise 
that. But it would be a retreat 
by which he would try to burst 
eastwards out of the trap and 
eventually win through to 
Southern Germany, and that 
without a moment’s delay. But 
the eastern end of the valley 
was found to be blocked by the 
French, and all the efforts of 
the Russians could not prevail 
over the steady resistance of 
the Republicans, while from the 
other end Messéna was pressing 
hard upon the Russian rear- 
guard. For a moment it seemed 
as if the trap had been com- 
pletely closed, but the Russian 
rear-guard in a superb counter- 
attack routed Masséna’s troops, 
and was able to rejoin the main 
body. 

There, however, the deadlock 
continued. A new route must 
be found. It was determined 
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to head south into the Grisons, 
an enterprise of the utmost 
hazard; for the track over the 
parren summits of the Glarus 
Alps was more rugged and 
difficult than any that had so 
far been traversed. The army, 
still some 16,000 strong, was in 
a deplorable state. There was 
little ammunition; there was 
hardly any food. The men were 
in rags, there was hardly a 
sound pair of boots in the army, 
even generals marched in boots 
of which the soles were some- 
times missing, most of the 
horses and pack animals had 
been lost. On that morning of 
5th October when the army 
set out from Glarus a heavy 
fall of snow had obliterated all 
traces of the path. With in- 
credible difficulty the wearied 
troops plodded along in single 
file. The snow, which in the 
upper parts of the mountains 
lay several feet deep, was so 
soft that even the strongest 
man could with difficulty 
advance a few miles in a day. 
The rear-guard left behind in 
the valley was hotly attacked, 
and had to clear a way for itself 
with the bayonet. When night 
came the soldiers, without 
blankets and without fire, 
lay down exhausted. Great 
numbers perished from cold and 
many had stumbled into 
crevices, and, too weak to 
extricate themselves, were 
choked by the drifting snow. 
On the following day, with 
undiminished toil, the head of 
the column struggled through 
the Panixer Pass to the summit 


of the ridge. The sight from 
that eminence was enough to 
daunt the stoutest heart. There 
was nothing but a sea of moun- 
tains, a boundless mass of 
jumbled and snowy peaks pre- 
senting an apparently impassable 
barrier to further progress. The 
path had long disappeared. Not 
a shrub or bush could be seen ; 
even the rocks were now buried 
in the snow. More than three 
hundred pack animals had to be 
abandoned, with their loads, 
and the few mountain guns 
left were thrown over the 
precipices. The soldiers had 
begged Suvorov to ride so as 
to spare himself the terrible 
physical exhaustion, and he 
was held in the saddle by two 
trusty Cossacks. ‘ Keep still, 
keep still,” they would growl 
at the old man every time he 
struggled to dismount to share 
in the exertions of his soldiers. 
Dense fog added to the troubles 
of the army, and loud peals of 
thunder, which reverberated in 
the valleys far below, terri- 
fied the Russian soldiers as 
some supernatural phenomenon. 
During the descent the diffi- 
culties were greater still. The 
snow had frozen over, and so 
slippery was the surface that 
it was almost impossible for 
the men to keep their footing. 
Whole companies fell into the 
abysses below, and numbers 
were crushed by pack animals 
rolling down from higher ground 
or by miniature avalanches of 
snow dislodged by the passage 
of units in front. Finally 
the advance guard, with head- 
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quarters, reached the little 
village of Panix, over four 
thousand feet below the summit 
of the pass, in the evening, but 
all the: main body was forced 
to spend another terrible night 
in the snow. Yet nothing 
could overcome the unconquer- 
able spirit of the Russians. 
Tlantz was safely reached, and 
thence the march was resumed 
to Chur, where the survivors, 
now some 15,000 strong, arrived 
on @ date variously given but 
probably about the 10th 
October. In seventeen days 
one-quarter of the original force 
had been lost, together with 
all the pack animals, baggage, 
and artillery. At Chur a long 
rest was possible, and food was 
obtained. Suvorov had brought 
his army, depleted though it was, 
to safety, by an extraordinary 
march which for long was a 
topic of admiration amongst 
professional military men in 
Europe. ‘ Hannibal and Suvo- 
rov crossed the Alps,” was his 
own laconic summing-up of his 
achievement. 


Suvorov had made his last 
march in war, and had fought 
his last battle. The Coalition 
collapsed, and Suvorov led the 
Russians to Prague, where he 
spent the winter. Here his 
life was a curious mixture of 
buffoonery and religious de- 
votion, and was signalised by 
an odd exchange of letters 
between Nelson—then at Naples 
—and himself—letters full of 
egoism, full of flummery, both 
oozing flattery and each signed, 


“ Your affectionate Brother and 
sincere Friend.’’ Nelson ex. 
pressed his great pride in the 
fact that a mutual acquaintance 
had declared that “in oy 
stature, persons, and manners 
we are more alike than any two 
people ever were.’”’ The com- 
parison is very far - fetched, 
There was very little physical 
resemblance. In mental 
qualities there was, common 
to both, a devotion to duty, a 
fiery energy, and a simple 
vanity—so simple at times as 
to be rather childish; but in 
more respects the men were 
totally different. Suvoroy 
could not resist, in a postscript, 
a sardonic dig at Nelson about 
the Cytherean delights of 
Palermo; perhaps it was this 
that checked any further corre- 
spondence between the two. It 
is worth stating that no scandal 
of an affaire ever grew round 
Suvorov’s name, a remarkable 
fact in a period when the 
Russian Court had an un- 
savoury reputation, and when 
the amours of the amazing 
Catherine shocked even eigh- 
teenth fin de siécle society— 
which is saying a good deal. 
On the 26th January 1800 
the Russians started from 
Prague for their long march 
home. Suvorov went on inde- 
pendently, having been sum- 
moned to St Petersburg by the 
Emperor Paul. He was now 
approaching his end. The Swiss 
campaign had worn him out, 
and he began to be troubled by 
an incessant cough. Added to 
this was the grief he felt at the 
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unjust and unexpected treat- 
ment by his sovereign. Paul 
had been profuse in his con- 
gratulations and rewards to the 
old marshal for his brilliant 
work in Northern Italy and 
Switzerland ; but, unstable as 
water, he turned against Suvo- 
rov, through envy it would 
seem of the acclamation with 
which the marshal was received. 
To Suvorov this was a bitter 
blow. Passionately loyal to 
the throne, even when it was 
filled by an objectionable non- 
entity like Paul, Suvorov could 
not survive a slight from his 
sovereign; he gave up the 
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struggle and passed away on 
the 17th May 1800 in the 
seventy-first year of his age. 


He was laid to rest in the 
monastery of St Alexander 
Nevski. As the lofty hearse 
approached, it seemed as if it 
was too high to pass beneath 
the portal. The procession 
came to a standstill. But from 
one of his veteran soldiers came 
the cry, “ He will get through. 
Suvorov was never stopped by 
anything.” It was an epitaph 
ready-made; almost the life- 
story in brief of Russia’s greatest 
soldier. 
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A PRICE ON HIS HEAD. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


FORTUNATELY my companion 
—retired China Coast and 
Yangtse shipmaster—had an 
urge for reminiscence. It was 
one of the most depressing days 
of an alleged summer. Rain 
poured down steadily; golf 
was out of the question; even 
a walk for the purpose of 
watching the rapid rise of the 


You remember, the captain 
said, that before I retired I 
commanded the finest oil carrier 
on the Yangtse, with two 
English deck officers and a 
Scottish chief engineer ;1 well, 
I was in her during the trouble- 
some times on the middle and 
lower rivers toward the end of 
1925. Though there were also 
two Chinese pilots—one for day, 
the other for night—my officers 
kept six-hour watches. Until 
I took the vessel out of their 
hands the pilots did almost all 
the actual navigation connected 
with channels, banks, and 
shoals; the officers were on 
the bridge mainly to see that 
the pilots adhered to the Rule 
of the Road, and the unwritten 
laws of the river, when meeting 
other vessels. In the absence 
of a third officer the three 
watch system could not be 


majestic Spey, just coming into 
full spate, was uninviting. A 
nap, that real conqueror of 
afternoon boredom, suggested 
itself, but I discarded the idea 
firmly. My friend has a past 
full of interest to draw on, 
he can talk—and he does 
not care about sleeping in the 
afternoon. 





carried out, so I did a good 
deal of relieving ; for instance, 
I always went on the bridge 
at four o’clock in the morning 
and kept the watch till eight, 
thus allowing one officer to 
go below and the other to stay 
there instead of relieving the 
bridge at six. 

The mighty river was almost 
at its lowest level, and my 
steamer, the T'sin-ling, was only 
drawing ten feet when she left 
Shanghai. After discharging 
cargo at Chin-kiang, Nankin, 
Wuhn, and Kin-kiang she had 
been lightened up to eight feet 
six inches—quite deep enough 
for the conditions then obtain- 
ing. We _ were proceeding 
steadily up-stream, though 
getting close to the bottom at 
times; and at four o’clock on 
a December morning when I 
stepped out of my cabin on to 





1 “Pilots Three.” ‘ Maga,’ January 1938. 
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the bridge to relieve the second 
officer we were abreast of 
Gravenor Island, about thirty 
miles below Hankow, which 
was our final port of discharge. 
In the vicinity of the island in 
the high-water season the river 
is broad, with a cut-off on the 
other side; but at that time the 
navigable channel lay between 
the island and the left bank 
of the river. It was one of the 
most beautiful mornings I have 
ever known; certainly it gave 
no hint of coming tragedy. A 
full moon flooded the river with 
the brilliance of a searchlight, 
clearly defining the steep left 
bank on our starboard side and 
softening the outline of the 
more distant island. We were 
passing a village from which 
there pealed out suddenly the 
clarion call of a rooster, possibly 
misled by the brightness into 
thinking the sun had already 
risen. His challenge was 
promptly taken up by his 
brethren along the bank, and 
in the stillness their crowing 
could be heard for miles. 

A moderate north-east wind 
blew up the river, and it was 
bitterly cold. I pulled the 
deep collar of my bridge coat 
up round my ears and paced 
to and fro briskly. After half 
an hour, during which time 
we passed the Gravenor Island 
lower light-vessel, which marks 
the up-stream entrance to the 
shallow channel between Wills 
and Gravenor Islands, and met 
only one sampan in the way 
of traffic, I decided to go into 
my cabin and shave, for I 
expected to arrive at Hankow 
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before breakfast. The naviga- 
tion just there was easy ; clearly 
visible away up-stream, and 
fine on the port bow, was the 
light of the upper light-vessel ; 
the pilot was keeping as close 
to the bank as he could with 
safety to avoid the full strength 
of the current. That was in 
accordance with one of the 
unwritten laws: a vessel pro- 
ceeding up the river kept close 
to the bank, one going down 
kept out in the middle. It 
also happened to be in accord- 
ance with the Rule of the Road, 
for the bank lay on the star- 
board side of the channel. I 
am making that perfectly clear, 
so as to leave no doubt 
who was to blame for what 
followed. With a caution to 
the pilot to keep a good look- 
out I returned to my cabin, 
stripped to my shirt, and got 
out my shaving tackle. 

I had finished shaving, and 
wiped the razor blade, when a 
short, sharp blast on the steam- 
whistle startled the sleeping 
vessel. Haurriedly getting into 
my jacket and hauling on my 
heavy coat, I stepped out on 
deck to find the pilot staring 
at the white mast-head light 
and green side-light of a steamer 
two points on the port bow 
and heading in toward the 
bank, thus shaping to cross 
our bows. The short blast 
the pilot had blown indicated 
that he was altering course 
to starboard, and he had done 
so as far as he could; for, with 
the bank so close, he could 
only edge in a couple of degrees. 
He was mystified, and with 
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good reason; for, apart from 
the impropriety of the other 
vessel’s action, she could not 
possibly cross our bows and 
get between us and the bank, 
because there was no room. 
I seized the whistle lanyard 
and blew a long warning blast. 

The combination of lights 
changed. The stranger now 
showed both her red and green 
lights ; she was heading directly 
toward us. Very pretty those 
lights looked in the moonlight— 
just like jewels—but what the 
devil was the swine in charge 
of her trying to do? I got 
my night-glasses on to the 
steamer; she was a Chinese 
passenger boat, about the size 
of a trawler, and I could only 
assume that she was making 
a call at the village we had 
passed and was rounding - to 
a couple of miles too high up 
the river. Again I blew a 
long warning blast, but it had 
the opposite effect to what 
I had intended. Her red side- 
light was shut out and only 
the mast-head light and the 
green showed. Again she was 
heading across our bows, 
straight for the bank and 
destruction. The person in 
charge of her was wantonly 
committing suicide. The pilot 
came toward me ; in the moon- 
light I could see his face 
working and his eyes bulging, 
so that they seemed to be 
starting our of their sockets. 

““ What fashion b’long ? ’’ he 
gasped hysterically. 

“Full speed astern!” I 
shouted at him. 

He worked the handles of 





[Dee. 


the engine-room telegraph fran- 
tically, but I made sure that 
he left the pointers at full 
speed astern! Two seconds 
later a strident jangling of 
bells came from the engine- 
room in reply. I added three 
short blasts on the steam- 
whistle to the din, because it 
was the correct thing to do. 
Collision could not now be 
avoided; the way could not 
be got off my vessel in time; 
the reversed engines could only 
modify the violence of impact. 
Pandemonium broke out on 
the other steamer; Chinese 
voices rose in uproar; men 
shouted, women shrieked. She 
was right across the bows, so 
close that I could see the 
seams between the planks of 
her wooden hull and the canvas 
screens that were laced down 
to protect her passengers from 
the cold. She was a double- 
decker, and I shuddered; for, 
from past experience, I knew 
that both decks would be in- 
sanely overcrowded with Chinese 
—men, women, and children, 
with their baggage, bedding, 
and cooking utensils. She 
heeled over to port and I 
knew that her human cargo 
was surging wildly to that 
side to get away from the 
menace of our rapidly approach- 
ing bows. Her black funnel 
was now right in front of our 
foremast and moving ahead 
quickly. She was still en- 
deavouring to cross our bows— 
but it could not be done. She 
was only fifteen feet off, and 
before we could gasp she was 
five. Nearer and nearer, with 
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my breath held hard waiting 
for the shock. Crash! my 
ship shivered, but the noise 
of the collision never reached 
me! It was drowned by a 
frantic chorus of voices rising 
into a crescendo of oaths, yells, 
and shrieks. 

The Chinese steamer heeled 


a 


The headway was almost off 
my ship. One of the men 
who had dived from the stern 
of the other vessel, swimming 
strongly, had reached as far 
aft as abreast of the foremast 
on the port side when he seemed 
to stop and drift forward again. 
The Tsin-ling had gathered 
sternway. [stopped the engines, 
then found that both officers 
were on the bridge. We could 
hear splashing in the water, 
and despairing cries for help 
came from both sides. I ordered 
the port boat to be lowered, 
and the chief officer dashed 
aft, calling for men as he went. 
The boats were always carried 
swung out, and in an incredibly 
short time davit-falls were 
rattling through their blocks, 
and the boat, a large one, took 
the water with a splash. The 
sky astern was aflame; day- 
light was coming in to assist 
our efforts at rescue. 

“Good God! sir; look at 
that !’’ the second officer cried. 

He was pointing ahead. 
What looked like a large raft, 
with people clinging to it, had 
just broken the surface and 
was lying awash. For a moment 
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over still farther, and I could 
see men jumping over her 
stern into the icy cold water. 
Only her funnel loomed up 
higher than our bows, and it 
was tottering. The ghastly 
uproar on board her ceased 
abruptly. She had sunk right 
under our bows. 


we were puzzled; then, by 
the rails round it and other 
fittings, we recognised it as 
the other steamer’s top deck. 
Fastened with crazy insecurity 
it had floated off when the 
hull sunk ! 

“Get for’a’d and stand by 
to secure it with a line,” I 
told the second officer. 

I put the engines to dead 
slow ahead, and very gingerly ; 
for I did not want to run on 
top of the wreck or injure people 
in the water. I steamed toward 
the floating deck. As the 
steamer glided up abreast of it 
need for even greater caution 
became apparent; there were 
people clinging to the rails 
who would be between it and 
the steamer’s hull when we 
got into position, and I had no 
desire to use them as fenders. 
There were men swimming 
between the raft and the 
steamer, frantically clutching 
at our smooth shell- plating. 
Heads bobbed up and went 
down again. A touch astern 
with the propellers brought the 
Tsin-ling to a standstill when 
the raft, which was settling 
lower in the water, was abreast 
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of our foredeck and about 
three feet off. The second 
officer and twc seamen jumped 
on to it, and there followed a 
frenzied grasping at slippery, 
sodden bodies; a beating off 
of crazy men striving to climb 
over the top of stupefied women ; 
and the heaving at the inert 
weight of those who had almost 
lost consciousness. The second 
officer and his men managed 
to clear the near side of the 
raft and get a rope made fast ; 
and, as it fell gently alongside, 
I sheered out into mid-stream 
to avoid any chance of touching 
the wreck. As the dripping 
survivors were passed on board 
my comprador took charge of 
them and led them down into 
the engine-room for warmth. 
The current was running at a 
strength of about three knots, 
and the steamer drifted with 
it, keeping in touch with the 
boat. 

It was now broad daylight ; 
the last of the stars had faded 
from a cloudless sky. The 
chief officer’s boat was being 
rowed about, stopping occasion- 
ally to pick up survivors; but 
it could not cope with them all. 
Between my ship and the shore 
were many others, and the 
surface of the river was covered 
with floating debris—mattresses, 
chests, furniture, even pots and 
jars. I shouted to the second 
officer to get the starboard 
boat away; then I saw a 
fleet of a dozen small junks 
sailing up-stream, their white 
duck sails, flattened by bam- 
boos, full of wind. They had 
been hugging the bank, keeping 


in the slack water, but now 
they sheered out. They would 
do their share of the regeye 
work, I thought. I was wrong, 
The leading junk got among 
the debris. With hands and 
boat - hooks the men on it 
grabbed everything of value 
that floated near them, but 
completely ignored the cries of 
drowning men and women. It 
was incredible—to those whe 
do not know a certain class of 
river Chinese. The whole fleet 
of junks sailed on, clearing up 
the litter as they went ; altering 
course to pick up a camphor- 
wood chest, or a bed, but leaving 
human beings to drown. My 
blood boiled ; I felt like getting 
the rifle out of my cabin and 
shooting some of those mis- 
creants. In a fury I shouted 
for the comprador and the 
pilots, the only educated Chinese 
on board, the only ones who 
understood English. 

“ Look at that, you leprous, 
uncivilised barbarians! In no 
other country in the world 
would you see anything like 
it,” ITraved. ‘ Even the canni- 
bals of New Guinea would stop 
to pull drowning people out of 
the water.’’ 

The comprador burst into 
tears; the day pilot had the 
grace to look ashamed. 

“What thing b’long canni- 
bal?” the night pilot asked 
blandly. 

“A man that eats human 
flesh!” I roared. 

“Ah!” the night pilot 
ejaculated with an understand- 
ing smile and a significant 
gesture of his tapering fingers. 
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The raising of my clenched 
fist taught him that he had 
dropped @ brick, and he bolted 
for his life. The comprador 
departed to tend the rescued ; 
the next time I saw the night 
pilot he was in the second 
officer’s boat pulling people out 
of the water. I could never 
understand the callousness of 
those river Chinese, kindly 
people in the main. I have 
heard it suggested that if they 
save @ man from death they 
feel a moral responsibility for 
keeping him for the rest of his 
life; and I do know that the 
men who man the red-painted, 
life-saving boats on the rapids 
between Ichang and Chun-king 
are paid one dollar for saving 
a life, two dollars for retrieving 
a corpse! The junks sailed on, 
leaving my boats to deal with 
their drowning fellow country- 
men. The comprador, still in 
tears, returned. 

“ One vellee old woman makee 
die,” he wailed. 

Leaving the day pilot in 
charge I went down into the 
engine-room and found a poor 
wizened old dame, clad in 
blue blouse and shiny black 
trousers, stretched out on the 
floor in a state of collapse. 
Her lips had turned blue, her 
heart had almost ceased to 
beat. I carried her into a 
spare cabin, made the com- 
prador and my boy strip her, 
and dropped brandy between 
her lips. We rubbed her down 
and wrapped her in blankets 
with three hot-water bottles. 
We pulled her round, and I 
may say that she was the only 
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survivor who 
gratitude. 

I returned to the bridge and 
found we had drifted down 
the river till we were abreast 
of the village we had passed 
earlier. It was a large one, 
running back from the bank 
into bare paddy-fields. Closely 
packed wooden, mat and mud 
houses standing on piles, with 
the inevitable large joss-house 
in the middle of them, covered 
a good-sized area; and I 
noticed, with considerable un- 
easiness, that there were red 
flags everywhere. The village 
was in the hands of Communists, 
and it was brought home to 
me that I could not have chosen 
a worse time to have an accident 
involving the loss of Chinese 
lives. There was intense anti- 
foreign feeling and there had 
been several nasty incidents ; 
perhaps the Japanese were the 
most unpopular people, but 
just then the British were a 
good second. My officers had 
picked up all the survivors, 
and, after a good look round, 
were returning to the ship. I 
had the boats made fast along- 
side, one to port, the other to 
starboard, and towed them 
slowly up-stream. I wanted 
to get away from the vicinity 
of that village, and the fleet 
of sampans that lay alongside 
its bank, as quickly as I could ; 
indeed I was feverishly im- 
patient to get all the survivors 
on board, hoist the boats, and 
get off at full speed. I was 
busy directing operations when 
I was startled by a stentorian 
shout. It came from a Chinese 


showed any 
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who had rowed a sampan across 
from the island, and was now 
passing under our stern and 
heading for the village. He was 
answered by some of the sur- 
vivors who had come up out 
of the engine-room, and a 
roaring conversation followed. 
Some Chinese are like that; if 
one asks another to dinner the 
conversation may be heard for 
half a mile. The man in the 
sampan resumed his rowing; 
he plied his oars with almost 
fanatical vigour, and yelled at 
the pitch of his voice as he 
rowed. There was an immediate 
response from the village. I 
could see men emerging from 
the houses and running down 
the steep bank toward the 
moored sampans. The com- 
prador came on the bridge, 
looking thoroughly scared. 

‘““Some passengers tell sam- 
pan man you makee plopellers 
go round in the water to kill 
Chinese men,’’ he gasped. 

“* Maskee,’’ I answered with 
an indifference I did not 
feel. 

The boats had been emptied ; 
one had been hoisted to its 
davit-heads and secured, the 
other was just clear of the 
water. I noticed that among 
the villagers there was a number 
of men armed with rifles, soldiers 
or bandits—same thing—and 
that some of them were kneeling 
down to fire. I knew that 
Hankow was also in the hands 
of the Communists, but there 
was @ British gunboat there. 
I put the engines to full 
speed ahead, and before the 
bandits could get the range 


I was out of reach of the 
bullets that splashed into the 
river. 

The air was crisp and the 
sunshine brilliant. It wag a 
lovely day on which to be 
nearing Hankow in the ordinary 
way, with a return match at 
golf to be played with the 
installation manager during the 
afternoon ; but already I was 
feeling the reaction badly. Be- 
tween the people taken off 
the floating deck, which I had 
set adrift, and those picked 
up by the boats, we had some 
forty survivors on board, but 
the comprador informed me 
there had been over a hundred 
passengers on the Chinese 
steamer. Most of them had 
been trapped on the lower 
deck with the screens down 
all round it so that they could 
not get clear. The captain 
was missing, and if any of 
his men had been picked up 
they had effectually disguised 
themselves. Worse was to 
follow. Despite the efforts of 
my officers some of the men 
who had been rescued were 
dying of exposure. Almost 
every ten minutes, so it seemed, 
the comprador came on the 
bridge to report another death. 
In all, eleven died during the 
next two hours of that ghastly 
passage. The corpses were laid 
out on the after-deck, which 
had another deck above it. 

At last the tanks of our 
installation came in sight, and 
just then my old woman came 
on the bridge. She wept all 
over the front of my bridge 
coat, then went down on her 
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knees and embraced my legs. 
I pulled her to her feet and 
discovered that she was shiver- 
ing; her clothes, almost dry, 
had been returned to her, but 
the wind blew strong and cold. 
I sent for my boy and told him 
to wrap my quilted dressing- 
gown round her, then take 
her below. We arrived off 
the pontoon of the installation, 
two and a half miles below 
the Japanese concession at the 
lower end of the bund, and 
breasted in. The first person 
to pass over the gangway when 
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it was placed in position was 
my old woman—-still wearing 
my dressing-gown. I did not 
try to stop her; for I felt I 
could hardly wear it myself 
after it had covered her filthy 
garments. Something much 
more impressive attracted my 
attention: shells from Wuchang, 
on the opposite bank, were 
dropping into the river, and 
a battery not far from the 
installation wall, on the down- 
stream side, was replying. Our 
stay in Hankow was likely to 
be a lively one. 


Ii. 


We did not waste time in 
oil steamers. Half an hour 
after the steamer was fast to 
the pontoon, connection had 
been made with the pipes lead- 
ing to the tanks in the installa- 
tion, and the pumping of bulk 
oil had begun. Coolies in un- 
broken lines were carrying 
kerosene in tins from the ship 
on to the pontoon, and from 
the pontoon up to the bund. 
The installation, on the other 
side of the bund, had a high 
wall right round it, but the 
main gate was open to allow the 
coolies access to the premises. 
At the high-water season, when 
the level of the river is some 
fifty feet higher than it was 
then and large, ocean-going 
steamers go up to Hankow, 
the pontoon— which is one 
hundred and twenty feet long 
by thirty feet broad—lies right 
alongside the bund. At that 
time they were separated by 


some two hundred feet of baked 
mud, across which there ex- 
tended a wooden gangway ten 
feet wide. 

Nobody seemed to take much 
notice of the desultory shelling, 
or the leisurely battle supposed 
to be raging between Hankow 
and the rival army holding 
Wuchang. After a bath and 
breakfast I got into one of 
the company’s launches and 
proceeded up-stream, bound for 
the hong, or main office, where, 
in addition to transacting my 
ordinary business, I had to 
arrange for the corpses to be 
removed from the ship. For 
the first two and a half miles, 
from our installation to the 
Japanese concession, paddy-land 
extended backward from a bare 
bank; then we came to the 
beginning of the main bund, 
which ran for a further two 
miles as far as the Custom 
House. Off the mud stretching 
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down from the bund pontoons 
were moored in the same fashion 
as ours, and a British gunboat 
lay at the lower one. I got 
out of the launch abreast of 
the Custom House, and, as I 
was carrying a fairly heavy 
attaché - case full of papers, 
hailed a rickshaw. It was 
then I got my first inkling 
of trouble. I did not like 
the demeanour of the coolie 
when I got into his rickshaw, 
and when I got out of it at 
the office he demanded a dollar 
instead of the usual ten cents. 
I was preparing to boot him 
when a passing European warned 
me to pay up and look pleasant. 

I entered the hong to find 
that it was a miniature arsenal, 
for all the Britons in the con- 
cession had brought their 
weapons into it. Their women 
and children had been evacuated 
down-river. ThenewsIreceived 
as I went round the various 
departments was very far from 
cheerful. A depressing uncer- 
tainty pervaded the hong, and, 
indeed, the whole concession. 
A government of sorts was 
supposed to be ruling Hankow, 
and it was at war with the 
army holding Wuchang—but 
Communism was the main 
trouble. Many of the world’s 
leading Communists were in 
the city. The majority of them 
were Russian, but one of the 
most notorious was British ; 
the most dangerous mob orator 
was a young American woman 
with flaming red hair. So far 
the mob had refrained from 
molesting Europeans, but the 
Communists had taken over 


some of the large offices and 
warehouses, and it seemed to 
be only a matter of time before 
they would try to take over 
our hong and the installation. 
Men felt they were living on 
the edge of a volcano. 

I had been in the office 
about a couple of hours, 
an hour of which had been 
spent with the head of the 
shipping department discussing 
my report on the collision, and 
was thinking of going along 
to the club for lunch, when 
the taipan sent for me. I 
entered that sanctum, his 
private office, and found the 
great man looking very grave. 

“Sit down, captain, and tell 
me all about this collision,” he 
said. 

I described the accident and 
what followed, and he listened 
without an interruption; he 
was much too sensible a man 
to pretend that he understood 
the intricate combinations of 
white, red, and green lights, 
and their bearing on river 
navigation. 

“Now, captain,’ he said, 
when I had finished, “can I 
take it that, as a practical sea- 
man, you did everything in 
your power to avert collision, 
and, afterwards, to save life?” 

“ Certainly, sir,’’ I answered 
earnestly, and I suppose that, 
overwrought as I was, I must 
have displayed a certain amount 
of emotion. ‘I give you my 
word of honour that if I believed 
for one moment I was respon- 
sible for the death of a single 
one of those unfortunate 
Chinese, I would resign from 
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my ship now, and never take 
command of another.” 

The taipan rose from his chair, 
moved round his desk and 
extended his hand. The grip 
he gave me was a strong one, 
and he looked straight into my 
eyes. 

“ Captain, I accept it,’’ he 
said. ‘* The company will stand 
by you.” 

He continued to speak, and 
the information he gave me 
was serious. The Hankow 
government would not allow 
the ship to leave; a strong 
guard of Chinese troops would 
be posted at the head of the 
gangway leading from the bund 
to the pontoon, and the battery 
near the installation had orders 
to sink the Tsin-ling if I tried 
to move her. The Communists 
had demanded that I be handed 
over to them, but that the 
company, and the _ British 
authorities, had refused to do. 
The Chinese were thirsting for 
my blood; to put it mildly, I 
was even more unpopular than 
the Japanese. The lie that I 
had deliberately killed men and 
women in the water by working 
the propellers had been eagerly 
swallowed, and spread all over 
the city. The vernacular press 
had taken it up, and the hong 
interpreter had just shown the 
taipan a notice offering eighty 
thousand dollars to anyone who 
would hand me over to a certain 
genial secret society. As the 
ransom the bandits claimed for 
a shipmaster was only sixty 
thousand, I suppose I should 
have felt flattered, but I did 
not look at it in that way. 
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The taipan advised me to go 
back to the ship and stay there. 
No golf that afternoon. 

On my way from the office 
to the pontoon where the launch 
lay, Chinese glared at me, 
spat, and cursed. I was very 
glad to shove off. On my 
way down the river I ran 
alongside the British gunboat. 
I knew her commander well 
and told him my story. 

“TI expect they’ll be out to 
get you,’ he said, ‘and the 
trouble is you’re outside the 
concession. They’re not likely 
to try it on in the daytime, 
and I'll keep a sharp look-out 
at night. At the slightest 
sign of trouble burn a blue 
light, and I’ll have an armed 
party down in a jiffy.” 

“But the trouble is they’ll 
have me away down the river 
in a jiffy,” I replied. ‘ The 
bandits below there will be 
well after eighty thousand 
dollars, and you know what 
quick workers they are. My 
oil cargo will be out tomorrow 
evening, which means there 
will then be nothing to stop 
me coming up into the con- 
cession. What about me moor- 
ing abreast of you? Once 
I come under your charge [I 
will give you my word that 
I won’t try to leave. Their 
battery can relax its vigilance, 
and their comic guard be 
removed.”’ 

“A good idea; 
I can work it. 


Tll see if 
In the mean- 


time don’t forget the blue light.”’ 

I had arranged to have coolies 

down to remove the corpses 

which still lay on the after- 
212 
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deck, but not a coolie arrived 
that day. They were standing 
out for fantastic Communist 
wages. From experience I knew 
my own men would refuse 
to handle the body of any 
outsider, so did not order them 
to. There was no sense in 
losing face that way. I had 
a very bad night; every time 
I closed my eyes I could see 
drewning men and women in 
the water; their despairing 
cries for help seemed to ring 
in my ears, and I did not have 
@ moment’s sleep. No coolies 
came for corpses the following 
day, and it was fortunate the 
weather was extremely cold. 
With the bustle of discharging 
I did not feel so bad, but the 
cargo was all out by three 
o'clock. I had received a 
message from the commander 
of the gunboat to say he had 
arranged for me to moor abreast 
of him—but I could not leave 
the pontoon till the corpses 
had been removed. Eager for 
a change of company I went 
to the installation for tea, 
and the manager’s wife—the 
only European woman who 
had remained in Hankow— 
noticing that I was haggard 
for want of sleep, suggested 
that I should spend the night 
in their house. I returned 
to the ship, sent my bcy up 
with a suitcase containing my 
pyjamas, and passed into the 
installation before the Sikh 
policemen closed the gate for 
thenight. The promised Chinese 
guard had not yet appeared. 
After a good dinner, two 
tubbers of bridge, and a few 


drinks I went to my bedroom, 
turned in, and fell asleep at 
once. About four o’clock in 
the morning I woke up with 
a start. Someone was in the 
room. Ireached for the revolver 
under my pillow and switched 
on the light. My boy was 
standing beside the bed. His 
clothes were soaking; water 
dripped from them on to the 
carpet. 

*‘ Master, come to ship quick ; 
plenty tlouble,’”’ he whispered. 

I got up, and, while I was 
dressing, he explained breath- 
lessly that Chinese had boarded 
the steamer from a large launch 
and were taking all hands 
away. He had got away by 
dropping over the stern into 
the water, swimming ashore, 
and crawling across the mud 
to the bund. He had then 
climbed the installation wall, 
got into the house—which he 
knew well—through an open 
window, and reached my room. 
I dressed quickly, made my 
way out of the house quietly, 
and crossed to the wall. I 
persuaded the chowkidar on 
duty to open the gate, and 
walked down the gangway to 
the pontoon. All the steamer’s 
deck-lights had been switched 
on, and I could see both decks 
clearly. There was not a soul 
to be seen on them. I went 
to the officers’ and the chief 
engineer’s cabins; they were 
empty. There was nobody in 
the comprador’s quarters, as 
in the sailors’ or firemen’s fore- 
castles. I was alone in the 
ship with my boy and eleven 
corpses on the after-deck. 
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As daylight was coming in 
my boy brought me tea and 
toast. The loneliness became 
intolerable, and I sent him 
up to the installation with a 
chit asking the manager to 
come down. The only person 
visible on the shore-side was 
the uniformed Sikh at the gate. 
A few minutes later I saw 
the manager striding down the 
gangway between the bund and 
the pontoon. When he got 
alongside the ship he looked up 
to the bridge. 

“When the servant took in 
your morning tea and found 
you gone we didn’t worry 
because we knew you were an 
early bird,’ he said. ‘‘ Where 
are all your hands ? ” 

I told him, and he walked 
on board looking very grim. 

“They mean to get you,” 
he said gravely. ‘In last 
evening’s paper the price on 
your head was up to eighty 
million dollars, but I expect a 
light-hearted Chink compositor 
had added three ciphers for 
effect. Hullo! who the devil 
is this ? ”’ 

Coming down the deserted 
gangway were two women wear- 
ing the usual black silk trousers : 
sombre figures to intrude on 
the morning desolateness. One 
of them was my old woman ; 
the other a much younger one, 
possibly a daughter. The young 
one carried a ‘parcel securely 
wrapped in brown paper. They 
came on the bridge and deposited 
the parcel at my feet. It con- 


tained my dressing - gown— 
washed, ironed, and as good 
as new. I have it yet. After 
an embarrassing display of 
gratitude the ladies departed, 
and just as they reached the 
bund a strange procession 
debouched on to the gangway. 
It consisted of a dozen coolies, 
of whom eleven carried coffins, 
which they deposited in a row 
on the pontoon. Immediately 
after a launch came along on 
the other side, dumped my 
officers and chief engineer on 
board, and departed quickly. 
They were still in pyjamas, 
and, though they had been 
allowed to put on overcoats, 
were shivering with cold. They 
had been hauled out of their 
bunks, badly scared; for they 
thought they had been captured 
by bandits, taken to a large 
house, and questioned in almost 
unintelligible English as to 
which of them was the captain. 
After they had managed, with 
considerable difficulty, to con- 
vince their interrogators that 
none of them held such an 
exalted position, they were 
asked where the captain was. 
The second officer, a quick- 
witted lad, nipped in first with 
the information that I was 
sleeping on board the gun- 
boat. That was obviously a 
facer ; they were hustled back 
on board the launch, and cooped 
up in its stuffy cabin. They 
did not know whether they 
had been up the river or down, 
and had seen nothing of the 
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Chinese members of the crew. 
The launch had approached 
the ship from the up-stream 
direction, but that might have 
been a blind; half an hour 
after it appeared as if coming 
from Wuchang with the com- 
prador and the others. They 
had been through a fairly stiff 
test, but they had been with 
me for years and were loyal; 
though some of them must 
have known where I was, none 
gave away my sleeping place. 
The coolies came on board 
and began to strip the corpses. 
All the money they found 
in pockets or waist - belts— 
and there was a considerable 
amount, a tribute to the honesty 
of my crew—was put into a 
money-box by their headman. 
It would be shared amongst 
them later on, the comprador 
told me. Used, as they were, 
to handling pigs, the operation 
of getting the bodies ashore 
gave them little trouble. They 
turned the first corpse on its 
back and lashed its wrists and 
ankles together. They then 
rove a@ bamboo pole through 
the lashings; two coolies at 
the ends of the pole lifted 
the corpse without difficulty, 
carried it over the ship’s gang- 
way and dumped it uncere- 
moniously on the pontoon. 
In an hour’s time the bodies 
lay in a row on the pontoon, 
and a large, hostile crowd had 
gathered on the bund. The 
guard, which was supposed to 
have been ordered two days 
before, put in a belated appear- 
ance and took up a position at 
the bund end of the large gang- 


way. It consisted of a Chinese 
officer and twenty men. 

The bodies having been 
removed from the ship, I was 
preparing to cast off and go 
out into the stream when the 
Chinese officer strolled on board. 
He had different ideas, ati least 
he called them instructions, 
from his headquarters. The 
ship must remain at the pon- 
toon till the bodies had been 
deposited on the sacred soil of 
China, which meant the bund. 
When I suggested, through the 
comprador, that an hour’s work 
would do that the officer 
shrugged his shoulders and said 
that before the bodies were 
removed from the pontoon an 
official must photograph them 
for identification purposes. 
When the official photographer 
might be expected he did not 
know, and seemingly did not 
care. He had warned me not 
to leave the pontoon, and his 
troops were there to open fire 
if I did. I looked at his troops. 
They were armed with Mausers, 
on which long bayonets seemed 
to be perpetually fixed. Some 
were bare-headed, others wore 
uniform caps of various shapes 
and hues; but common to all 
was @ sort of dungaree uniform, 
a cloth bandolier, and ragged, 
badly tied puttees. Most of the 
bandoliers were well filled with 
cartridges. Some of the soldiers 
wore slippers, others boots; 4 
man I noticed had one of each. 
From the way they fingered 
their triggers I reckoned they 
would be more dangerous to 
each other than they would be 
to me, though I had not the 
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slightest doubt that if my men 
attempted to let go the mooring 
ropes they would rush down to 
the pontoon full of fight. 

The officer returned to his 
guard, and the weary hours 
dragged on. The crowd became 
impatient; only the coolies, 
presumably paid by the day, 
were contented. They squatted 
by the corpses, smoked Ameri- 
can cigarettes, and played a 
gambling game. About five 
o’clock even they got tired of 
waiting for the official photo- 
grapher, and departed. The 
crowd also melted away. The 
night that followed was depress- 
ing in the extreme; on the 
pontoon, in the light of the 
waning moon, lay eleven naked 
corpses ; on the other side my 
men manned the steam hose, 
which we used for steaming out 
the tanks, ready to stop any 
launch or sampan from coming 
alongside. 

The coolies were back on 
the pontoon by eight o’clock 
next morning; but it was 
afternoon before the photo- 
grapher appeared, and during 
the forenoon the sun, not the 
moon, had shone on the corpses, 
somewhat to their detriment. 
As I have said, it was a blessing 
the weather was cold. Again 
the bund was crowded, and, 
according to the comprador, 
the reason was hostility to me, 
rather than curiosity. Occa- 
sionally a group would join 
in a chant which, interpreted 
by the comprador, declared, 
“See the foreign devil who cuts 
drowning Chinese to pieces.” 
The engines were ready and 
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my crew at stations, all prepared 
to move the steamer away as 
soon as the last of the coffins 
reached the bund. 

The official photographer 
decreed that each corpse should, 
in succession, be raised into 
a sitting position and propped 
up against the capstan which 
stood in the centre of the 
pontoon. It would then be 
properly posed for having its 
picture taken. The headman 
of the coolies, a giant, seemed 
to be the expert handler of 
dead bodies. Placing a huge 
foot on the pit of the corpse’s 
stomach, he seized it by the 
back of the head and firmly 
bent it till the trunk was at 
a right angle with the legs. 
Two other coolies then dragged 
it into position against the 
capstan, and the photographer 
brought his camera into play. 
The photograph taken, the body 
was straightened out and placed 
in a coffin without a lid. The 
work went on expeditiously, 
but as each body was placed 
in its coffin the crowd broke 
into a hurricane of booing. 
Ignoring the yells my men 
stood at stations, watching the 
proceedings. Their faces were 
inscrutable, but I could detect 
a nervous shuffling of feet. 

The last corpse was against 
the capstan, and the camera 
had just been given its final 
click when the ranks of the 
guard opened and a strange- 
looking Chinese appeared. He 
was clad in a khaki tunic, 
with cross belt, tight-fitting 


riding breeches, and polished 
His cap had a 


field - boots. 
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red band, and similar bands 
were round his sleeves. He 
was an official of the Kuomin- 
tang, and he walked down the 
gangway with the dignity of 
a self-inflated frog. He raised 
his hand and brought all work 
to a standstill. He harangued 
the coolies, who stood before 
him in respectful attention. 
Dramatically he pointed up 
the gangway, uttered a loud 
word of command, and led the 
way. Twelve self-inflated frogs, 
blatantly expressing the dignity 
of labour, followed; they had 
worked the exact number of 
hours laid down by their union, 
and overtime was not permitted. 
After the photographer had 
disclosed this information to the 
comprador he also departed. 


Before daylight I had the 
mooring ropes singled up and 
hoped the officer of the guard 
would not notice the difference. 
All the wire ropes were taken 
in; the ship was held to the 
pontoon by a manilla head- 
rope, led from a midship pipe, 
and breast-line, and a back- 
spring aft. Axes were in readi- 
ness, forward and aft, but 
concealed. As soon as the sun 
rose the four-gun battery below 
the installation, which was sup- 
posed to be keeping an eye 
on us as well as fighting 
Wuchang, opened fire. It 
seemed to have received a 
fresh supply of shells; for it 
fired steadily for an hour, which 
was unusual. Wuchang did 


The sun drew down toward 
the horizon, and again the 
resentful crowd on the bund 
dispersed. The men of the 
Chinese guard squatted against 
the installation wall. The inter- 
mittent battle with Wuchang 
ceased for the night. Out on 
the river junks and sampans 
drifted down with the current. 
On the shore-side was that 
grim, hateful pontoon which 
was getting on our nerves. 
It was bare but for the 
mooring bitts to which our 
ropes were fast, the open 
coffins, and the capstan with the 
corpse propped up against it. 
That sat facing the ship, its 
sightless eyes wide open. We 
were in for another unhappy, 
anxious night. 


not deign to reply. The bom- 
bardment over, the crowd began 
to assemble on the bund, and 
by eight o’clock it was far 
larger than it had been the 
previous evening. There was 
an ominous restlessness about 
it; it was being addressed 
by mob orators, and from it 
there soon arose deep-throated 
shouts of ‘* Kill, kill!” 

The mob, still increasing, 
spread downward to beyond 
the installation wall, and, in 
the up-stream direction, into 
the paddy-fields. Excitement 
waxed; the scum of Hankow 
waved red flags; some of 
the orators were women, who 
exceeded the men in_ the 
vehemence of their slogans. 
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Glancing astern I saw a khaki- 
clad group on the flank of the 
crowd. It consisted of the 
officers and men of the battery ; 
and two of the officers were 
watching the pontoon through 
field - glasses. Here, perhaps, 
was the reason for the hurried 
bombardment. Just as a British 
working man gets through his 
work quickly to be in time 
for a football match, so those 
gunners had got through theirs 
in order to watch what would, 
to them, be fun. It struck me 
that the gathering beyond the 
pontoon resembled, except for 
its violence, a football crowd 
waiting for a match to begin. 
It was nine o’clock before 
the coolies put in an appearance, 
and, conscious that they were 
the cynosure of all eyes, strolled 
leisurely down the gangway. 
The mob pushed and jostled 
till it overflowed down the 
sloping sides of the bund on 
to the mud and almost reached 
the water’s edge at both ends 
of the pontoon. The Chinese 
guard on the gangway was 
doing its best to keep the 
crowd back; not, I was con- 
vinced, from any regard for 
me, but because it wanted to 
keep its good view-point. It 
had to give way a few feet 
at a time. I had the engine- 
room telegraph at ‘ stand by,’ 
and again all the deck-hands 
were at stations fore and aft— 
each man looking down on the 
pontoon. I was on the bridge 
with the day pilot, and a 
quartermaster at the wheel. 
The strain had become almost 
unbearable; a sea of hostile 
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faces was slowly, but inex- 
orably, closing in on the pontoon 
and the steamer lying beside it. 

With all eyes on them the 
coolies dragged the corpse away 
from the capstan, and the 
giant proceeded to straighten 
it out, preparatory to placing 
it in its coffin. There was 
now a profound hush, more 
menacing than the previous 
uproar had been. He was a 
bit of a showman, that giant ; 
to demonstrate his strength 
he lifted the corpse bodily, 
carried it along the pontoon, 
and laid it down beside its 
coffin. Then occurred one of 
the most amazing things I 
ever saw, the corpse being the 
principal performer. It moved ! 
From its prone position on the 
pontoon it rose slowly and 
naturally till it sat bolt upright ! 
“ Hi-yah!” From thousands 
of throats there came the 
universal Chinese expression of 
astonishment. 

Omne ignotum pro terribili ! 
It is the unknown that terri- 
fies, and I doubt if there was 
ever a better example of it! 
The crowd stampeded in wild 
confusion. The giant coolie 
streaked off the pontoon and 
up the gangway like a grey- 
hound, his friends in close 
pursuit. The guard was 
struggling to get through the 
crowd which had forced them 
down the gangway ; its officer 
had drawn his sword, and, in 
his anxiety to escape, was 
beating his way to safety with 
the flat of it. Hundreds of 


Chinese were streaming across 
the mud and climbing the 
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sloping banks of the bund, 
yelling with terror as they ran. 
Within five minutes there was 
not a living Chinese in sight ; 
the pontoon, the gangway, the 
bare mud on the foreshore, 
the bund, and the paddy-fields 
beyond had been emptied as 
by a gigantic, invisible vacuum 
cleaner. 

Only one of the hands was 
visible on the deck of the ship— 
the quartermaster—and he had 
sunk to his knees beside the 
wheel. The chief and second 
officers stood at their stations— 
one forward, the other aft—in 
splendid isolation. The seamen 
had bolted below. 

“Get all hands on deck and 
stand by to unmoor!”’ I roared 
to the chief officer. 

He and the second went 
along to the sailors’ forecastle, 
and with the aid of some 
physical persuasion managed to 
get the frightened men out on 
deck. 

“Let go everything for’a’d!” 
I shouted. 

There was, of course, nobody 
on shore to cast the eyes of the 
mooring ropes off the bitts, and 
there was a moment’s hesitation. 
The problem was solved by the 
boatswain, who picked up the 
youngest deck-boy, lifted him 
over the rail, and dropped him 
on the pontoon. The lad 
glanced fearfully at the sitting 
corpse, then dashed along to 
let go the head-rope. The 
breast-rope followed, and he 
was back on board in less than 
a minute; never had I seen 


the job done with such celerity, 
With the current the steamer 
dropped back until she put 
the strain on the spring aft, 
and her head slowly canted 
out into the stream. Now 
was the time to let go and 
steam up abreast of the gun- 
boat; but, just as I opened 
my mouth to tell the second 
officer to let go the spring aft, 
a thought struck me. “ Why?” 
I muttered. The guard had 
disappeared ; it was very likely 
still running. iven if the 
gunners had got back to the 
battery they had probably 
already used up the day’s 
supply of ammunition. I must 
gamble on that. With her 
stern held fast to the pontoon 
by the spring, the Tsin-ling’s 
head swung farther out into the 
stream. 

“Stand by to cut away that 
spring !”’ I shouted to the second 
officer. 

The day pilot, who was back 
on the bridge, stared at me in 
astonishment ; if I was going 
up-stream to moor abreast of 
the gunboat I was going about 
the job in @ very curious way. 
The Tsin-ling was now athwart 
the current with her head swing- 
ing rapidly down-stream. 

“Cut away!” I roared. 
“ Full ahead ! ” 

The part of the severed spring 
that was attached to the pon- 
toon splashed into the water ; 
the engines were opened out 
and the steamer jumped into 
her stride ; I was off full speed 
for Shanghai. 
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The lachrymose comprador 
came on the bridge, his eyes 
again full of tears. 

“ What’s the matter with 
you now?” I demanded. 

“That dead man that makee 
live; him likee me too much,” 
he sobbed. ‘My give him 
blandy.”’ 

Flying light, and in her best 
steaming trim, the Tsin-ling 
fairly flew down the Yangtse. 
In less than two hours we were 
passing Gravenor Island, of 
evil memory. We flashed past 
the village of the red flags 
before the inhabitants could 
do much more than get out of 
their houses. About the only 
shock I got on the way down 
was when breaking day revealed, 
on the bank close-to, an army 
on the march—horse, foot, and 
guns. I had been informed 
that General Chiang Kai-Shek, 
with the 19th Route Army, 
was sweeping up from Nanking ; 
and, though I have learned to 
admire him since, I had no 
desire to meet him then. It 
was a relief to me when I lost 
sight of his rearguard round a 
bend in the river. 

I was eager to get to Shanghai 
quickly for various reasons, one 
of them being that I was 
obsessed with a desire to get a 
satisfactory explanation of the 
strange phenomenon that had 
occurred on the pontoon. I 
had several talks about it with 
my officers, but all our dis- 
cussions came to nothing. We 
had little medical knowledge, 


and obviously it was a problem 
only a doctor could solve. I 
made up my mind to see one 
a8 soon a8 we arrived, but did 
not get a chance; for though 
I moored at Shanghai one day 
at the first streak of dawn I 
was not too early for the 
representative from the head 
office who was waiting for me. 
He told me that the heads of 
the firm were delighted with 
the steamer’s escape from 
Hankow; they required her 
badly—but I was to get out 
of the country ‘one time.’ 
My home leave was not yet 
due, but it had been granted, 
and the firm had booked a 
first-class passage for me in a 
Canadian Pacific steamer sailing 
for Vancouver that very after- 
noon. That suited me well 
enough, and my boy could be 
relied on to pack my belongings 
efficiently, but it gave me no 
opportunity to see a doctor. 
However, there would be at 
least one, possibly more, on 
board the steamer. 

There were several among 
the passengers, but after I 
had run my eye over them I 
decided the ship’s one would 
do. I knew him, having met 
him at the club on a previous 
voyage. He was a promising 
lad, young and keen, and not 
long away from the ’varsity, 
so would be likely to take an 
interest in the problem. I was 
right. I waylaid him after 
dinner and put it to him. 

*‘ Look here,” he said after 
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he heard my story, “is this a 
leg pull? ” 

“Very far from it,” I 
answered him. ‘I was never 
more in earnest in my life.” 

“My first impulse would be 
to say it was impossible,” he 
said, “‘ but, damn it, skipper, 
if you actually saw it, it must 
have happened. Gas, possibly.’ 

“IT was not the only one 
who saw it,’ I retorted. “A 
few thousand Chinese also saw 
it, thank God!” 

“T’ll study my text-book on 
forensic medicine and see what 
I can make of it. You say the 
man had been dead for four 
days. Right!” 

It was about six o’clock the 
next afternoon when he came 
along the promenade deck look- 
ing for me. 

“T think I’ve got it,’ he 
announced. ‘ Even in the cold 
weather you mentioned, rigor 
mortis should have disappeared 
in approximately three days, 
and a certain amount of putre- 
faction would have set in. It 
is generally seen first in the 
abdomen, and consists of a 
break-down of the body tissues, 
with the liberation of gases. 
When the body was propped 
up to be photographed there 
was probably a fair accumula- 
tion of gases in the abdominal 
cavity. When the coolie’s foot 
was placed on the abdomen, 
and the body pulled up into 
the sitting position, these gases 
would obviously have been 
forced into the available space— 


in the upper part of the cavity, 
for example. During the night, 
with the body left in the sitting 
position, putrefaction with its 
associated gas production would 
have proceeded apace; with 
the result that in the morning, 
when the body was forcibly 
straightened, this took place. 
The gases accumulated over- 
night were augmented by the 
return of gases pushed into 
corners by the coolie’s foot 
the previous night, and this 
extra pressure on the already 
taut anterior abdominal wall 
created a situation in which 
something had to give. The 
wall withstood the strain; the 
imprisoned force of the gases, 
acting on the wall, caused it 
to exert a pull on the upper 
part of the body, and the 
latter, pivoting on the hip 
joints—ball and socket joints— 
was pulled gradually back into 
the erect position. 

“You see, the problem is 
one of mechanics as much as 
anything else; granted the 
probable presence of gases in 
the abdomen, the rest follows. 
The same thing would not, of 
course, occur in every case. 
It must just have happened 
that the forces brought into 
play acted at the right time, 
and at the right points, to enable 
the phenomenon to occur.” 

“They acted at the right 
time as far as I was con- 
cerned,’’? I agreed with enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘Come along to the 
smoking-room.”’ 
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BLUE ROSES. 


BY J. M. N. 


WHEN the frontiers of the 
world were the nursery walls, 
a melancholy governess reigned 
supreme, and once I found 
her in floods of tears over a 
book entitled ‘ Blue Roses.’ 

“How silly,” I objected, 
“roses aren’t blue.” 

Her answer planted Poland 
forever in my imagination. 

“ They arein Poland. Poland 
is under the heel of the con- 
queror,, and so the women 
always wear black. To speak 
of liberty is forbidden, there- 
fore they talk of blue roses ; 
for that means something they 
never hope to see.” 

The heel of the conqueror ? 
What sinister phraseology, only 
dimly understood, but very 
formidable and frightening. It 
left me the impression of an 
ever-mourning Poland, whose 
guiding star was shrouded in 
wreaths of blue roses; whose 
tempo was determined by 
Chopin’s Dead March. All 
wrong, of course. Chopin in 
gayest mood set the tune for 
Poland to dance to; for in 
spite of her history she is far 
from being overwhelmed with 
@ sense of melancholy. She 
is capable of sipping the good 
things from life. She breathes 
art, music, and beauty. I 
believe that never again will 
I hear Chopin played as in 
Warsaw, by his own country- 


men, when freedom was assured 
and her roses blossomed red. 

I spent three and a half 
years in Poland doing relief 
and reconstruction work after 
the last war, and I frequently 
visited the Cathedral where 
lay Chopin’s heart, returned 
to his motherland by France ; 
and on my way to my office 
I passed the house from the 
window of which, fortified by 
vodka, and full of the joie de 
vie, a band of Cossacks flung 
his piano from the window: 

What of the Cathedral and 
the house now, and what of 
the statue which holds a naked 
sword ? 

Once that sword was borne 
aloft, sign of the conqueror 
menacing Poland, and legend 
had it that when the sword 
was lowered Poland would be 
free. When I knew it it had 
fallen about three-quarters of 
the way down, and the country 
was a republic. Has the marble 
warrior raised his sword again ? 
If not, freedom is surely round 
the corner, if there be anything 
in old signs. 

How steeped in history it 
was! The very house which 
was our headquarters was the 
palace of a once great Polish 
family. It had seen seamier 
days in the past; for it had 
been seized by Napoleon, and 
in it he had stabled his horses. 
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There was the Stare Miasto, 
or old market-place, where one 
could visit Europe’s oldest wine 
cellar. Mine host, M. Fukier, 
was the last of his line, but 
the old wine would remain 
after he had joined his fore- 
fathers who had laid down 
some of it in 1602, a few years 
after the family established 
themselves in Warsaw. 

It was a wine which marked 
history, for it was only used 
at the coronation of Polish 
kings. The late Pope was 
allowed to buy one bottle, and 
King George V. of England 
bought five on the occasion 
of his coronation. The tradi- 
tion was again broken when 
General Foch visited Warsaw, 
and a bottle was presented to 
him. 

The proprietor told me once 
that the palate did not exist 
which could appreciate this 
wine, and I could well believe 
him. 

The cellars themselves were 
interesting. They ran under 
the Vistula. Arched, domed 
ceilings distinguished them and 
the rare perfume of old wine. 
Stalactites hung from the ceil- 
ings, formed through the cen- 
turies from the vapour from 
the wine. Ancient, curiously 
shaped bottles gleamed on the 
shelves, the crust on them 
half a foot high. 

One could only visit with 
the proprietor himself the cellars 
where the oldest wine was 
stored. He led the way, lighting 
up a dim scene with a candle 
in a big iron holder, which 
looked as if it had been forged 


in the year the wine was laid 
down. There were things of 
interest besides the wine ip 
the old cellars. Here, in an 
iron collar, a man had been 
hanged ; there, a man tortured, 
before the family of Fukier 
put in the old oak shelves 
and turned the place into a 
drunkard’s paradise. 

I first saw Warsaw on the 
Eve of St John. It was not 
long after the Bolsheviks had 
been driven from the outskirts 
of the city. The main bridge 
over the river was the visible 
sign of their defeat. It had 
been blown up to stop their 
advance and was known as 
the Broken Bridge. 

On St John’s Eve I went 
there, with the rest of Warsaw, 
in the long twilight. The 
broad, brown Vistula was afloat 
with flowers, they swirled in 
the eddies and jostled thickly 
in still places. The river was 
fed with flowers, for everyone 
seemed bent on propitiating 
river gods. When it was dark 
the flowers changed to chips, 
frail craft on the swift-moving 
river, each chip gay with lighted 
candle; thousands of chips; 
thousands of twinkling candles ; 
the river speckled with lights. 
Youth and beauty launched 
the chips, seeking a hint of 
the future; the river took them, 
fate swirled some apart, but 
brought others together, where- 
upon shouts of laughter went 
up, making the night merry ; 
for the touching chips meant 
a wedding before the year 
rounded out. In the country 
youth and beauty jumped the 
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flames, but Warsaw went to 
the river. 

In winter the Vistula was 
hushed under thick ice and 
river craft frozen at anchorage. 
Spring was heralded by com- 
plaining ice-packs, grinding and 
whistling, with the river in 
full spate. 

In spring the long icicles 
that hung from the sloping 
roofs in the town became 
dangerous, and a constant watch 
was kept and weak places railed 
off in case pedestrians were 
injured when they crashed down. 

The palace of the Polish 
kings rose above the river. 
It had beautiful parquet floors, 
and visitors slipped over them 
shod in huge felt overshoes. 

One could stroll in the walled 
garden of the prison where 
patriots suffered through the 
régimes of Germany and Russia. 
There was a sorely wounded 
tree in that garden, part of 
its trunk being shot away. 
This was the tree where Germans 
shot their victims. Above the 
wound, just as high as a tall 
man’s head, was driven a simple 
iron cross, not more than eight 
or nine inches in length. Beside 
the tree was the gallows where 
the Russians hanged their 
prisoners. It was long enough 
to hang six men side by side. 
Though their end was violent, 
they must have been at peace 
with their own souls, for I 
have seldom visited so har- 
monious @ place. People loved 
to wander there and sit under 
the shaded trees and look at 
the flowers. Poland made her 
martyrs part of her everyday 
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life. Perhaps that is why the 
never-dying flame to her un- 
known soldier was one of the 
most beautiful memorials in 
Europe. 

The parks and gardens in 
the season were full of nightin- 
gales, and big lazy carp and 
pike basked in the ponds. One 
looked across @ lake on to the 
stage of an open-air theatre. 

What wonderful shows were 
to be seen for a mere song, 
and especially at the opera 
house. At Christmas-time a 
nativity play was staged in 
it. It was most fascinating, 
full of the colour and spirit 
of Poland herself. It began 
with Adam and Eve, so coy 
and shy, standing behind two 
tidy potted bay trees. The 
play was produced and acted 
by peasants, and the peasants 
and Jews in it were dressed 
in their present-day dress. The 
way to Bethlehem lay through 
Lwow and Lublin! It was 
full of colour and movement, 
and the behaviour of the 
peasants was as natural as 
if waiting for an event in their 
own villages. They danced 
and sang. I have often 
wondered why that play was 
not produced far and wide; 
for music and songs were par- 
ticularly attractive, and the 
whole idea in its way unique. 
I know of no other nativity 
play to compare with it in 
artistic conception and produc- 
tion. 

Then after the play the icy, 
sparkling night, tinkling with 
sleigh bells, the restaurants full 
of people, the murmur of music 
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everywhere. It was difficult 
to discover the hour when 
Warsaw slept, for people went 
to dine after ten; long slow 
meals, lasting until after mid- 
night. Everyone had the right 
attitude to time. Poland is 
not the land for the man in 
a hurry. One leaves one’s 
sorrows at home and does not 
take them to the restaurants. 
But, at the same time, the 
business of the country is 
more often conducted in the 
restaurants than in the offices, 
helped forward by well-cooked 
food, music, and the sight of 
the carp that will presently 
be meals, nosing the huge glass 
tanks where they swim until 
some epicure makes his choice 
of a fish. 

Even the seamy side of War- 
saw was heroic in the twenties. 
Political refugees from Russia 
were adjusting their lives. A 
Georgian princess made and 
sold pencil sharpeners. Polish 
students were so poor that one 
marvelled how they lived at 
all. How they fell upon cod- 
liver oil which had gone rancid 
or was otherwise unfit for its 
legitimate purpose. How evil- 
smelling was the boot polish 
they made from it, but how 
willingly everyone bought it 
and suffered; for youth and 
industry must be encouraged, 
and few dared brave the 
reproachful glances of fellow 
mission members if well polished 
boots did not obviously pro- 
claim their presence in the 
room. 

There are two famous Virgins 
in Poland. The Black Virgin 


of Czestochowa, who healed 
the sick and crippled and is 
the goal of a yearly procession, 
And, in Wilno, Ostrobrama, 
or our Lady of Wilno. 

Ostrobrama is in an arched 
gallery that spans a narrow 
street, which is the most im- 
portant street in Wilno. No 
man passed along it without 
first removing his hat. For 
this reason Jews with orthodox 
views never go into the street, 
although the less orthodox do, 
and remove their hats in 
deference to public opinion. 
I was told, with great gusto, 
the story of one man who 
defied this unwritten law. He 
was the captain of one of the 
Bolshevik regiments in occupa- 
tion of the city. He laughed 
loudly when warned, and at 
the head of his men rode right 
into the sacred length of street 
immediately facing Ostrobrama, 
hat on head. He laughed too 
soon; for directly under the 
arch his horse trod on a stone 
and he was thrown and broke 
his leg. The people of Wilno, 
both Jew and Gentile, were 
delighted, and, as it was pointed 
out to me, what made the 
incident more remarkable was 
that, though the whole of Wilno 
was stone paved, the road 
immediately in front of Ostro- 
brama for many yards is blocked 
in wood. But a stone had 
appeared, only one, and it 
had defeated the scoffer ! 

In the deep-cloistered arch 
of Ostrobrama the sick and 
poor sit, day and night, and 
their cry goes up to God, 
without ceasing. 
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Wilno is a lovely little town, 
and until Poland made her 
a military centre was purely 
academic. Her career was 
chequered. She was sometimes 
under Russia, sometimes under 
Lithuania. In six years she 
suffered from eight régimes, but 
in 1922 voted herself Polish and 
entered into a more peaceful 
existence. These eight régimes 
were marked by different issues 
of stamps, known as the Wilno 
stamps, of which I bought two 
complete sets. 

When I last saw the place 
shops still had their trades 


shown in three languages— 
Polish, Hebrew, and Lithu- 
anian. 


The roofs of Wilno are par- 
ticularly fascinating, steeply 
sloped with spires and domes 
rising over them; for every 
square has its church and every 
street two or three. 

There is one church worthy 
of mention, the little Gothic 
Chapel where Napoleon went 
to pray each morning when he 
rested in Wilno on his march 
to Moscow. It shows on an 
inside wall the simple inscrip- 
tion— 


“Dom NAPOLEONA.” 


‘It is said that this chapel 
was the only church out of 
Paris that Napoleon wanted to 
take back with him. 

He had his meals in the 
Restaurant St George, which 
is still the leading place to 
dine, though its space is some- 
what restricted. 

It was in Wilno that I first 
experienced the fascination of 
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a city silenced by snow. In 
a single night dorozkas shed 
their wheels and turned into 
sledges, their drivers vanished 
into thick sheepskin coats, their 
shapes lost until the spring. 
The noise of traffic was gone, 
only sleigh bells rang out sharply 
in the icy air. 

The twin hills of Wilno are 
shaded with trees that turn 
buttercup in the autumn. The 
hills are surmounted with three 
huge white crosses in memory 
of the three first Christians 
murdered by Russians in the 
days before Russia was Chris- 
tianised. They seem to hang 
out of the sky itself. 

It was in Wilno that the 
famous Boys’ Brigade was raised 
to fight the Bolsheviks. The 
boys were at school when the 
call came. They rushed to 
join up and were led to battle 
by a priest carrying a cross. 
They were from thirteen to 
fifteen years old. Parents, who 
imagined their sons safely at 
school, received news of their 
death before they knew that 
such a brigade had been formed. 
I remember talking for the 
best part of a night with one 
of the so-called ‘rich’ land- 
owners, now driven from his 
home by the present Russian 
invasion. How full of pride 
and despair he was over the 
death of his only son, a boy 
of thirteen. And the mother’s 
bitter comment of how small 
he was for his age, and how 
sensitive. There were three 
daughters. They were then 


so poor that they did all their 
work and farmed their 


own 
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own land, for they had suffered ; 
first from the invasion of the 
German army under Hinden- 
burg, and later by the Bol- 
shevik invasion. They were in 
the throes of reconstruction 
and could only afford to live 
in the simplest way. The girls 
enjoyed smoking, but could not 
afford to indulge themselves. 
In my party was an American 
with genuine and very decided 
ideas on the subject of smoking, 
but she fell under the charm 
of the family and, on our 
return to Warsaw, dumped her 
ideas overboard and sent a 
generous supply of cigarettes to 
those girls. 

Poland was full of surprises 
and beauty. The vast, flat 
plains, sheeted in flowers; the 
forests ; therivers ; the wonder- 
ful marshlands, stretching to 
a distance that was indeed 
purple and gold; the great 
lakes; and in the south, the 
mountains. The peasants, in 
their multi-coloured garments, 
their lively dances, their music 
and songs. And what a 
language to try to master! 
I remember a Pole telling me 
that he got eye-strain trying 
to read English, so painful 
were the vowels to him! The 
great test of one’s growing 
knowledge of the language in 
those days was the pronuncia- 
tion of the town of Przemysl. 
What a stickler it was! It 
was considered impossible for 
anyone to render it correctly 
who had not husked a bushel of 
sunflower seeds with his teeth 
before making the attempt; 
for only thus could the tongue 


be trained into the proper 
position to impart to the word 
that particular swish which 
distinguishes it. In those days 
Przemysl was still in runing 
after the Great War. 

Krakow was rising from 
partial ruin, too, and the Wawel, 
centre-piece to the city, had 
just been restored. The famous 
Gobelin tapestries had been 
returned to Poland and were 
on the walls. Outside the 
church were the immense bones 
of the monstrous dragon which 
had been slain in the dungeon 
by the champion of the city. 

The four corners of the earth 
had been interested in the 
restoration of the Wawel, and 
that interest was shown in 
the long brick wall leading 
up the hill to it; for every 
brick in it had the name and 
address of its donor printed 
on it. 

At noon each day the bugler 
of the city regiment appeared 
in the turret of a tower and 
sounded that heart - stirring 
broken phrase of music by 
which a bugler of long ago 
saved the city from the Tartars. 
The call to arms breaks in 
the middle of a note, just as it 
broke when he who gave the 
alarm was killed. 

The eastern marshlands of 
Poland were her best line of 
defence. Both the Tzar and 
Hindenburg realised this, and 
it was there that much of the 
bitter fighting took place in 
the last war. The Tzar ordered 
the evacuation of the villages 
along the entire eastern front. 
It was estimated that some 
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ten million people were affected 
and turned out of their homes. 
One of the great treks of 
modern times took place, un- 
noticed by the world, because 
the world was engaged in fighting 
for its life. These people tended 
to form into two main streams ; 
those from the south travelling 
north-east ; those from the 
north, south-east, which forma- 
tion makes a huge cross. They 
penetrated to the Volga pro- 
vinces. Their trek was dis- 
astrous. Little provision had 
been made to help them, and 
disease broke out as they 
travelled, so that the two ways 
they took could for some years 
be traced by silver birch crosses 
driven into the wayside graves. 
This made their one narrator 
describe the road they took 
as “ the way of the cross.” 
Russia has conveniently for- 
gotten the part that Poland 
played after the war was over 
and Russia was facing her 
darkest hour, with famine on 
the land. It was not the 
peasants, or the workers in 
Poland then, who said, ‘* come.”’ 
Burdened as she was at the 
time with political refugees from 
Russia, acting buffer for Europe 
in the typhus epidemic which 
threatened to sweep out of 
Russia to the west, when the 
suggestion was made that she 
receive back this starving horde 
of people, she immediately rose 
to the occasion, though in 


doing so she certainly aggra- 
vated, if she did not actually 
create, her ‘ Russian minority.’ 

Of the ten million who had 
left, over eight million were 
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returned destitute by the 
Russian Government. They 
could hardly be called an asset 
to Poland, rather the contrary. 
Their sufferings had been too 
much for them. They brought 
disease and typhus. They came 
on their feet ; they came empty- 
handed; they came on long 
refugee trains ; sometimes they 
were three months on _ the 
journey; sometimes a year. 
Poland, with the aid of a 
few foreign missions, received 
them all. Reconstructed their 
villages, fed them, settled them. 
Having worked among them 
in their hour of need, I can 
say with truth that they had 
little to grouse about in their 
treatment from Poland. 

The horrors of their first trek 
were forgotten in the increased 
horrors of their second. 

I remember once in mid- 
winter, when the whole country 
was blanketed in deep snow, 
driving along’ the _ great 
Napoleonic highway that leads 
from Warsaw to Moscow. The 
distances between the villages 
were immense, and the sledge 
slipped over waves of hard- 
packed snow all day. The sun 
was ivory white, and white 
frozen air gently dusted us 
as it fell out of the sky. There 
were trees that would be shade 
trees in summer; fir trees 
weighted with snow, that 
sheltered tiny mice whose foot- 
prints ran here and there below 
each tree in search of frozen, 
seeded grass-tops; there were 
stark forests of silver birch, 
stripped of their autumn glory 
of colour. Icicles clattered 
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under the sweating horses as 
they sped to the merry chimes 
of bells. 

It was snug under the mass 
of sheepskins, and the bulk 
of the driver had grown 
grotesque in the number of 
his coats. It was nearly im- 
possible for him to walk under 
his weight of sheepskin. 

The only sound besides the 
sleigh bells was the sigh of 
the runners cutting through 
snow and the occasional thud 
of an icicle cast back from the 
feet of the horses. 

There is nothing that stirs 
the emotions more than the 
flat lands of Poland brilliant 
with flowers, unless it be Poland 
under its pall of snow. 

We had driven towards two 
dots for the best part of half 
an hour, and these suddenly 
resolved themselves into two 
small children. 

We gathered them into the 
sleigh. They were blue with 
cold and very hungry, and we 
fed them as we drove. 

The girl was eleven, the boy 
nine. They had travelled on 
their feet for over a year. 
Their father was in America, 
the mother had been started 
on her journey to Eastern 
Poland by the benign Russian 
Government, but had died of 
typhus on the way. Before 
she died she told the children 
that if they walked long enough 
along the road she had started 
them on they would in time 
reach the city of Warsaw, 
where there was a Junior 
American Red Cross. Once 


there they were safe and would 
be sent to their father, whose 
hame and address was sewn 
in little bags round each child’s 
neck. 

They had travelled alone for 
some months, always reaching 
a village at nightfall in spite 
of the great distances. The 
villagers gave them bread as 
they travelled. It is a mystery 
how they managed to slip 
through the frontiers of both 
countries unnoticed and also 
through the typhus control. 
But they had done so and had 
walked on as directed until 
we picked them up. 

Children would fare better 
than adults, for bread would 
be given to a child more 
readily. Officials would be more 
careless. 

Now and then one came 
across ‘Scottish Poles,’ people 
who had gone there as soldiers 
of fortune or merchants in the 
days of Poland’s glory. Names 
had taken on differences. For 
instance, there was a ‘ Frybes,’ 
which originally was a ‘ Forbes,’ 
and there were a number of 
others. 

There was a ‘lost’ man in 
Warsaw. He was believed to 
be from Northern Ireland, but 
no one could prove his identity, 
which he had forgotten. For 
the same reason his nationality 
could only be guessed at, and, 
a8 passports are not issued 
upon guesses, he probably was 
marooned there forever. He 
had apparently drifted into a 
White Army, possibly from 
China, and had followed its 
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‘fortunes ’ until wounded. How 
he actually reached Warsaw 
was a matter for conjecture, 
but there he was, cheerful 
enough, but with his past a 
complete blank. Both British 
and American colonies in War- 
saw did their best for him. 

Duelling was sometimes re- 
sorted to, and I well remember 
the genuine despair of a Pole, 
who was a conscientious ob- 
jector to force, when he was 
asked by @ friend to act as 
second in a duel. He refused, 
but finally agreed to give break- 
fast to the conqueror after the 
affair was settled. 

He had a bad attack of 
nerves during some hours wait- 
ing, and how delighted he 
was when he found that both 
combatants, with the truly 
Slavonic sense of time, which 
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often characterises the race, 
had missed the train that was 
to take them to the rendezvous. 
The wait was long. Time 
crawled in the deserted, windy 
station, while they paced up 
and down, conscious of their 
carefully hidden arms. Finally 
a natural liking for each other, 
plus a rich sense of humour, 
saved the situation, and by the 
time the tardy train crawled in 
they were the best of friends 
and both turned up for the 
‘ coffee for one’ at my friend’s 
house. 

What a gorgeous splash of 
colour is Poland’s flag, a white 
eagle on an amaranth field, 
and how truly symbolical— 
amaranth, the imaginary flower 
that never fades. Those who 
spoke of blue roses did not 
know their Poland. 
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DISMASTED IN THE TASMAN SEA. 


BY DOROTHY LAIRD. 


SEEING the world in a sailing 
ship is apt, these days, to mean 
seeing a bit of the Spencer 
Gulf, South Australia. We in 
the barque Penang had been 
luckier than most, with Mada- 
gascar and New Zealand on 
our schedule, but we still had 
to see the Spencer Gulf. Not 
Port Lincoln, mind you, which 
is a pleasant little town with 
@ proper pier, and a row of 
shops and a bandstand, but 
Port Victoria. 

Port Victoria lies on the 
Yorke Peninsula. It is slightly 
protected by an island from 
the waters of the Gulf, which 
can be far from placid, and 
it shoals. The sailing ships 
cannot lie within miles of the 
jetty: they are loaded from 
aged wooden ketches, and, when 
you go ashore in the ship’s 
motor boat, frequent stops are 
necessary to free the propeller 
from seaweed. 

Ashore there is a long jetty 
with a pile of wheat sacks 
at its sea end, an old horse 
dragging back an empty truck, 
a few red-tin storage sheds, and 
a street with ten houses on one 
side (not counting the one 
without a roof) and fourteen 
on the other. There are also 
two short cross streets, an inn 
with a tin and concrete ver- 
andah, the Kneebones café, 
and a boarding-house with a 


dead hen in the garden. There 
is also plenty of dust. 

It all goes to make seamen 
even gladder than they are, 
anyway, to put to sea again. | 
must confess I did not spend 
the month it took the ship to 
load in Port Victoria, but went 
off to look at the cities: yet 
even for me the hospitality 
given by some friendly families, 
who had not allowed the milk 
of human kindness to run dry, 
was not sufficient to make the 
neighbourhood attractive. We 
all rejoiced when the ship was 
loaded, cleared, and ready to 
sail. 

It is grand, that feeling of 
going to sea again. When the 
anchor comes up and hard work 
sets the sails upon the masts, 
with time broken into regular 
and seemly intervals of an 
hour by the double strokes of 
the bells, it seems as if every- 
thing had come right all at 
once, and the shadows left, with 
the land, on the horizon astern. 

We were set for a long spell 
at sea, longer than I had yet 
had. The barque Penang is 
slow, and a hundred and ten 
days or upwards would pass 
before we stepped ashore again. 
Not that that mattered. The 
spell of sail lies in its isolation. 
Our world, the world of the 
ship and those in it, went on 
all the more fully because it 
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was not interrupted by cross 
currents from without. The 
wind and the weather were 
what mattered to us, and what 
lay beyond the horizon was 
out of mind as well as sight. 

The other ships had left 
before us, even Moshulu and 
Olivebank, both Clyde-built four- 
masted barques, which had been 
lying in Port Victoria when 
we came. Our cargo of guano 
to New Zealand had kept us 
late, and it was the 17th of 
May, by which date some of 
the sailing ships have already 
arrived in Britain, before the 
low, sandy coast-line of the 
Yorke Peninsula dropped behind 
us. 
At first we had irritatingly 
calm weather, gradually grow- 
ing colder as we made south. 
One is beginning to become 
sea-minded when one calls a 
lovely summer day, warm and 
ealm, ‘dreadful,’ and says, 
“Fine day!’ with a grin to 
something grey, rainy, but with 
a brisk, fair wind. 

It was so calm that we fed 
the albatrosses on the smooth 
swell just under the counter. 
The smaller species, the Dark 
Browed and Yellow Billed, 
whose black runs right across 
their backs, looked like hens 
among great white turkeys when 
the Wandering Albatrosses came 
down. They squabbled amongst 
themselves—large, comical birds 
with goose heads and greedy 
black eyes, their pinkish feet 
pawing the water as they kept 
station, not the least like the 
still-winged, majestic albatross 
in flight. 
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On the last day of May, to 
everyone’s satisfaction, we got 
a bit of wind at last. It was 
not much, but enough for the 
ship to run on at seven knots, 
with all canvas set, except the 
gaff tops’l. The barometer was 
steady and so was the wind. 
About time we began sailing, I 
thought. Here we are, twelve 
days out, and not half-way 
across the Tasman to New 
Zealand. I wonder where Olive- 
bank is now. 

I went to bed and to sleep. 
It was all peaceful and ordinary, 
with the familiar ship noises 
soothingly creaking round me, 
and nothing to distinguish it 
from any other night. 

I heard dreamily (our cabin 
was next the Captain’s) the 
Mate making his routine report 
at midnight, and then again 
heard two bells at one o’clock 
and Second’s voice answering 
*“* All right ! ”’ to the Look-out’s 
‘“* Klara lantarnor ! ” 

Suddenly the motion became 
wild and irregular. I was just 
up, to see what it was like on 
deck, when the floor of the 
cabin skied, and the wall became 
the floor. I was flung on top 
of the suitcases under the bunk. 
Simultaneously the wind 
shrieked, the Mate blew three 
urgent blasts on his whistle, 
the Captain’s door banged open, 
and dishes crashed. Four 


whistles clapped rapidly on top 
of the ‘ All Hands’ call. 

The water had surged up 
over the porthole (we were in 
the poop) and stayed there. 
The ship was without buoyancy 
and practically without move- 
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ment, just lying over so acutely 
that the red kitten skidded 
down the floor, unable to keep 
his feet. I flung him into K.’s 
bunk, and in her bunk, a box 
pointing towards the sky, they 
both remained, unable to get 
out of it. Gradually the ship 
shook herself clear and began 
to rise. 

I did not know what had 
happened or was happening, 
but the obvious remedy was 
to go and see. Dressing was 
difficult. I had to climb up the 
cabin to get to my sea-boots, 
which had wedged themselves 
on the weather side of the 
washstand. However, with dun- 
garees and jerseys over my 
pyjamas, and oilskins and sea- 
boots on top, I was soon ready. 
Dishes were clanking in the 
alleyway, and I picked up some 
of them and took them to 
Steward, who was gathering 
up debris in the pantry. 

The chartroom companion- 
way was easy to ascend with 
such a list. The log book had 
crashed down on top of the 
chronometer case. On deck 
the spanker had been run down, 
and its folds half blanketed 
the charthouse door. The fore- 
royal was being clewed up 
and the . . . but wait, the fore- 
royal? I knew so well you 
could not see the fore-mast at 
all from the poop, except for 
little glimpses of it below the 
lifted skirts of the wind-filled 
sails on the main-mast. And 
what was that dark mass hang- 
ing over the starboard side ? 

Then I realised that it was 
the main-mast, that only two 


yards stood where there had 
been six, and that the missing 
four were strewn like a daisy 
chain over our low lee side. 

It could not have happened 
to us, I thought, not to Penang, 
but gradually I came to know 
that no amount of wishing for 
an hour ago was going to put 
that mast up again, to make it 
a hundred and fifty - foot 
pyramid of sails, rocking gently 
above the black hull. 

The ship seemed very quiet. 
The terrific, sudden, unheralded 
squall that had carried away 
the main top-mast and the 
t’gallant and royal mast had 
passed, leaving us nodding one- 
sidedly to the swell, in rain 
that fell from the black sky 
unnoticed. The Captain quietly 
left the deck for a moment— 
to get his second sea-boot, he 
mentioned later. Orders and 
subdued hauling calls rang 
occasionally from the dark 
emptiness of the main deck. 

K. joined me and we stood 
together on the poop, watching 
and waiting. It is all very well 
to play at rust chipping and 
hauling, but it is on such 
occasions that women pas- 
sengers, however much they 
try to keep out of the way, 
are nuisances by their very 
presence on board. We did 
not know if everyone were 
safe. We counted voices and 
marked down shadows. We 
followed the trails of damage 
as the Master’s or the Mates’ 
torches flashed over the wreck- 
age. By torchlight, with its 
continual emphasis upon the 
vital lines, we got a remarkably 
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good idea of what had gone and 
what had stood. 

The main top-mast, the main 
t’gallant and royal mast, both 
of steel, over a hundred feet 
of them, the three steel 
yards that crossed them, and 
the pine royal yard—everything 
above the lower-mast cap was 
away. The main lower tops’l 
yard was in position, but its 
truss swivel was broken. The 
main yard, its weather brace 
having disappeared with the 
weather bumpkin, swung about 
as the ship rolled. The upper 
braces, stout steel wires, had 
fallen across the poop, but the 
mizzen mast was standing as 
usual, as was the fore-mast. 

The ship had been payed off 
to let the wind out of the sails 
still set on the fore-mast, which 
were crumpling and cracking 
as they were clewed up. Some 
of the boys went aloft to furl 
the royal and t’gallants. That 
cannot have been much fun, 
with no braces to the yards 
and the fore top-mast sprung, 
though one could not see that 
at night. 

Others were dealing with the 
main yard, bracing it round 
parallel to the line of the hull 
and securing it against the 
main-stay, with a bit of canvas 
between them to prevent rub- 
bing. From time to time one 
or another of the after-guard 
mounted into the stump of 
the main-mast to assess the 
damage. While the Captain 
was there I went for’ard to the 
break of the poop to get a 
better viewpoint. 

Suddenly Carpenter appeared 
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and said in Swedish, “ The 
holds are dry, Captain.” 

So the mast had cleared the 
side! I was extremely glad to 
hear it, even if ‘ Timmerman’ 
had not meant to tell me. 

“Satan !’? he said when my 
voice answered him, but he 
lingered to remark cheerfully 
that it looked devilish, and 
that he had been dreaming 
the new mains’! had split and 
Bos’n had wakened him up 
with a hammer to tell him about 
it. Off he bustled again, his 
philosophical humour not a whit 
abashed by a mast coming 
down or anything else. 

Two of the boys came on to 
the poop to clear up the main 
upper braces. 

“ Coil them down nicely now,”’ 
said the Captain. 

The boys looked at him with 
surprise. It seemed such a 
ridiculously ordinary remark— 
but very reassuring. So were 
the bells at three o’clock, and 
the order just afterwards to 
set the spanker. After that 
the free watch was sent below 
to rest until daylight, and the 
passengers went too, to lie 
open-eyed and miserable upon 
their bunks. 

It did not occur to me that 
we could do other than cut 
away the fallen gear at daylight. 
What had happened to Hougo- 
mont, another Erikson ship, 
when she had been dismasted, 
not so very far from here? 
After she had made _ port, 


gallantly and unassisted, she 
had been sunk as a breakwater. 
What would happen to Penang ? 

It seemed a long time until 
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half past five, when we had 
coffee. Cook, who was a lad 
of only seventeen, had baked 
new bread for it, and a few 
dry jokes were cracked, chiefly 
for the benefit of the passengers. 
The faces at table were grey 
and lined, especially the young 
Master’s, and his voice, usually 
a cheerful bellow, was level 
and low. 

Daylight, though cheering in 
its grey self, did not improve 
the look of the mess, even to 
unprofessional eyes. 

The sudden squall, catching 
Penang without much way on, 
had flung her sharply over. 
The main upper tops’l sheet- 
block had broken. Then the 
main royal back-stay (perhaps, 
it was afterwards thought, 
through a flaw in the metal) 
had parted, the weather bump- 
kin had carried away, and over 
went the whole caboodle, the 
wreckage thrown clear of the 
ship by the terrific list, during 
which the lee sheerpoles, the 
hatch coamings, the floor of 
the midshiphouse, were under 
water. As it was, the royal 
mast, which had slewed into 
the water at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, was close to the 
side, while the upper t’gallant 
yard, pointing downwards like 
a huge, steel knitting needle, 
was so close to the plates that 
there was barely a foot between 
them. The main top-mast had 
broken in two places, level with 
the lower-mast cap and level 
with the heel of the t’gallant 
mast. The cross-trees were 
bent and twisted. 

Everywhere were steel wires, 


manilla ropes, broken buntling 
blocks swinging in the slow, 
one-sided roll, canvas bobbing 
in the water alongside or hang- 
ing down despondently from the 
inverted yards, ratlines bent 
upwards, back-stays gathered 
together on the mizzen top-stay 
—just a mess. 

Beyond the good fortune in 
the yards missing the side—for 
otherwise it would have been, 
as the Mate put it, “ Hard 
biscuits and water and rovw, 
row, row all the way to New 
Zealand ’’—and the even greater 
fortune that no one was hurt, 
we were extremely lucky that 
the rot had stopped where it 
did. The mizzen top-stay, a 
nearly new and very heavy 
wire, had done wonders, catch- 
ing and holding the eight 
weather back-stays as they fell 
across it towards the sea. The 
upper stays between the fore- 
mast and the main had broken, 
and so the fore-mast, though 
strained and set slightly askew 
to starboard, was still standing, 

With the light, work began. 
Quietly and seriously the Mates 
and the boys worked together. 
It was raining, and the wet 
oilskins glinted in the pale light. 
As I stood watching them a 
dim hope began to spark and 
then to blaze in my mind. 
Surely this was not how to go 
about cutting gear away, this 
rigging of steel wires to capstans 
and to the main and mizzen 
tops, this preparation of slings 
to work over the side. 

They were going to try and 
save the gear. 

The ship was in 48° &., 
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153° E., that is far south of and 
400 miles east of Tasmania and 
level with the southernmost tip 
of New Zealand, which was 700 
miles away. Kindly weather, 
to help the crippled ship to 
port, could not be expected 
there. 

Firstly, they attempted to 
bring the royal yard on board. 
It had broken in two pieces 
and bobbed about in the water, 
surrounded by floating blocks 
and fragments of grey canvas, 
now level with the lee rail, 
now far below. To free its 
parrel from the royal mast 
Second composedly straddled 
the spar and worked away with 
a marline-spike, the water 
bulging up under his oilskin 
coat. 

That was accomplished. The 
two pieces of the royal yard 
were raised by man power on 
the capstans, lowered inboard, 
and carried by All Hands to 
the side of the main hatch, 
where they could be lashed. 

But with the steel masts and 
yards it was not so easy. They 
tried to free the upper t’gallant 
yard, stabbing down so close 
to the side, its end far under 
water, but it was not possible. 
One playful tap from that 
unwieldy steel pole, fifty-five 
feet long, would have sent the 
ship to the bottom. The gear 
would have to be lashed where 
it had fallen. 

It sounds so easy now, writing 
about it a year later. But it 
was not much fun to see men, 
who were your friends, risking 
their lives as I watched them 
that day. All the time the 
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swell was getting bigger. 
Penang, usually so good in 
heavy weather, rolled jerkily 
under the weight of gear over 
the lee side. The safety of 
what often appears danger aloft 
is in the certain strength of foot- 
ropes, shrouds and jack-stays ; 
but here there was no certainty, 
only a jumble of fallen back- 
stays, thin buntline wires that 
might, or might not, be tightly 
jammed at their upper end, 
yards and masts suspended by 
chance and strained gear. What 
was more, the wreckage was 
(fortunately for us) all clear of 
the deck, and if falling over- 
board is dangerous at ordinary 
times it could have only one end 
from a ship with jammed braces, 
which could not manceuvre. 

The Third Mate, a stocky, 
sardonic fellow from whom we 
always expected, and always 
got, double an ordinary man’s 
endurance, would climb up the 
fallen back-stays, twenty feet 
above the deck, grip a buntline 
block at the end of its swinging 
wire, wait till the ship was 
giving him the impetus of her 
roll, and spring out on to the 
wreckage. He hooked his legs 
round the upright upper 
t’gallant yard, leant his back 
against a fallen stay, and worked 
away with hammer and chisel 
and both hands. 

The Master planned, the 
Mates led, and the boys followed. 
Steward and Cook were kept to 
their important task of feeding 
us, and very well they did it 
too. The women passengers, 
naturally, did nothing, and so 
they had plenty of time to 
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watch the salvage work and 
the eighteen—a very young 
eighteen—who were doing it. 
Most of them were Finns, or 
Finlanders as the Swedish- 
speaking Finn is generally called. 
Some of them, I am proud to 
say, were British. And how 
they all worked! quietly, 
steadily, confidently, just as 
though it were a job they had 
carried through a dozen times. 

There were few orders, most 
of them to bring one of the 
Mates out of too recklessly 
dangerous a position. No one 
swore. (What a cheerful, cele- 
brating sound there was about 
the first good curse I heard, a 
couple of days later!) No 
attention was paid to the water 
slapping over the rail. They 
cleared up as they went, coiled 
down wire and rope, retrieved 
canvas and spread it on the 
hatches to dry. Nothing was 
cut away. The younger boys 
did little salvaging feats on 
their own, jumping for swinging 
buntline blocks and stripping 
the rope out of them. There 
were plenty of jokes and grins. 

During the daylight hours 
the work was very heavy. 
Rum was served out at meals 
(very jolly affairs they were too) 
and greeted with whoops. But 
when Third, who had poured 
his into his coffee, came to taste 
it, he pushed it away. 

“T could not go into the 
rigging after that,’’ he said 
quietly. 

The gear was lashed, the 
strain being distributed through 
blocks to bitts and capstans in 
every part of the ship. A 
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broken back-stay on the fore- 
mast was temporarily repaired, 
while the braceless fore upper 
yards got a jury lashing to 
haul them up into the wind, 
put there by young Donkeyman, 
crawling about like a fly. 

With sundown work ceased. 
It was then five o’clock. The 
Second Mate, with two hours’ 
leisure before he came on watch 
at seven, and two hours’ rest 
since midnight, took a can of 
water forward to the galley to 
heat, and had a wash. 

On the next day a Sea Council 
was held, according to Finnish 
law, to decide what we were 
going to do. The opinions of 
the officers and petty officers 
were asked for, and officially 
recorded in the log. 

“It’s all very well in the 
strong winds down here,’’ said 
our irrepressible Third Mate. 
“But it would be impossible 
to make progress in the light 
winds of the Trades.” 

It was obvious that we should 
have to make for port. The 
nearest was Hobart, but the 
west winds made that four 
hundred miles quite impossible. 
Ahead, in the Foveaux Straits, 
was the little port of Bluff, 
but the sailing directions held 
out little promise of repairing 
facilities there. The nearest 
port where it seemed we could 
repair was Dunedin, round the 
corner on the east coast ol 
South Island, New Zealand. It 
was decided, if possible, to 
make for it. 

After the violent squall the 
weather had moderated, other- 
wise there would have been no 
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chance to save the mast. It 
gave us a day to get the first 
lashings on, and then it began 
to blow. How different a gale 
feels in a free, strong ship, and 
in one weakened and weighed 
to one side by wreckage! When 
she rolled slowly and heavily, 
and paused at the end of her 
roll, conversation in the mess- 
room broke off until she began 
to right herself, and then went 
on as though it had never been 
interrupted. 

But writing about it after- 
wards gives too doleful an 
impression. Whatever it was 
like on deck our meals were 
uniformly jolly, and the Master 
and officers had nippy tongues 
to keep the chaff flying. Our 
Little Marys were satisfied by 
food far above the level of 
ordinary shipboard routine and 
no minor discomforts, such as 
unwashed tablecloths or un- 
polished brass, were allowed to 
creep in under the cloak of 
‘emergency.’ Carpenter found 
time, on his way to work, to 
give another coat of varnish 
to the bookshelf he had just 
made for the Captain, and 
Steward’s washing flapped 
merrily in the breeze. 

The days dragged on. It 
was in the early hours of Ist 
June, our thirteenth day at 
sea, that the mast had gone 
over the side. On the Second 
we had a gale, and on the Third 
we had a gale, and took advan- 
tage of them sufficiently to run 
132 miles on each day. On 
Monday, the 6th of June, we 
saw the sun rise behind Stewart 
Island, having crossed that bit 
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of the Tasman that lay between 
the place of the accident and 
New Zealand in good time, con- 
sidering the ship’s condition. 

But then the wind died away 
and the visibility closed down. 
We drifted south, towards such 
unpleasant fragments of land 
as the Antipodes Islands, which 
are inhabited by mutton-birds 
and albatrosses, and covered 
only with tussock grass. 
Tuesday was the first day with- 
out observations, but when it 
was followed by Wednesday 
and Thursday, for the first time 
the Captain’s anxiety began to 
show in silence and preoccupa- 
tion. The worst of it was that 
we had missed our chance to 
make Bluff in order to try for 
the better port of Dunedin, 
and if a sharp westerly gale 
followed this foggy calm, then 
we should drive far out into 
the Pacific, whether we liked it 
or not. 

Those days after the accident 
were the idlest of my seventeen 
months in Penang. There was 
no time to devise innocent 
occupations for the amusement 
of passengers, and our activities 
were confined to drying dishes, 
polishing brass, and knitting. 
The boys, with a grin and a 
joke, used to pause occasionally 
to exchange a couple of remarks, 
and you would not have known 
our Johnny, the ship’s champion 
grumbler, under his enormous 
smile. They never emphasised 
our uselessness. 

On Friday, the 10th, the 
tension was released by both 
longitude and latitude observa- 
tions, and we found we were 
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only twenty miles from our 
reckoned position, though the 
wind was still almost non- 
existent. That twenty - four 
hours brought us eighteen miles 
nearer Dunedin. Saturday 
shortened the distance by 
another forty-five, and on 
Sunday morning, through the 
rain squalls, we made our land- 
fall on Cape Saunders and 
sailed parallel to the high, 
volcanic coast-line to the mouth 
of Otago Harbour. The signal 
station at the Heads woke to 
life in a flurry of flags, promising 
us @ tug before we had asked 
for one. We could see houses. 
Penang had made it, her mast 
and yards, however unortho- 
doxly placed, still with her. 

Our jubilation was a little 
premature. Soon the tug and 
the pilot boat came out and 
circled us, each bursting with 
questions, which the Mate, his 
never very fluent English 
vanished, was unable to answer. 
Eventually the Captain, who 
had been shaving off his beard, 
burst up from below, and with 
a voice quite out of keeping 
with his small stature, got into 
communication. It was decided, 
as the tide was against us, to 
leave us where we were till the 
next morning. We were quite 
sure we did not need anything ? 

The friendly New Zealanders 
went away, and I began to 
compose the cable home that 
would sound least alarming, 
yet contain a modicum of truth. 
It began to blow up. 

By morning the wind was 
howling through such rigging 
as was standing, and, as usual 
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at anchor, making much more 
noise than you ever hear at sea, 
The green sea was lashing aft, 
tipping over both rails simul- 
taneously, foamed and marled 
with white. Ahead of us the 
bar was just a long sheet of 
spindrift. There was a sprink- 
ling of snow on the hills, where 
there had been no snow the 
night before, and it was obvious 
that we might move from where 
we were involuntarily, but in 
such weather certainly not of 
our own free will. 

In spite of that, the tug 
came battering out to see if 
we were all right. Though 
they manceuvred, rolling like 
@ crazy cork, close in under 
the quarter we could not hear 
a word they were yelling through 
the megaphone, and had to 
communicate by signal flags. 
Once we had begun the Master 
decided to send a message to 
the owner, and the passengers 
were soon flying about gleefully, 
rooting for the red, white, and 
blue of ‘ W’ or the black spot 
on yellow of ‘1,’ in what was 
fast becoming a confusion of 
bunting in the small chartroom. 
K. and I folded and rolled 
flapping signal flags in the lee 
of the charthouse, lanky Lind- 
holm carried the hoists to and 
fro, First and Third were hang- 
ing on to the yanking cords of 
the halliards, and the flags 
flapped in the gale as though 
they would tear themselves to 
pieces in one second. Again 
and again the rolling little tug 
hoisted the answering pennant, 
but I had no time to find out 
what we were signalling. 
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“We will take you in when 
the weather moderates,” sig- 
nalled the little Dunedin. 

“ Good,’’ replied the Captain. 

The tug pitched off and we 
went below to breakfast. 

It was Monday, the 13th of 
June 1938. The officers did 
some calculations with the 
difference in time, and decided 
that it would also be the 
thirteenth when the owner heard 
about the accident. A grim 
laugh went up. 

It was not a pleasant day. 
The wind was gradually back- 
ing, to go east and present us 
with a lee shore, along which 
the glasses could not pick one 
single space between the 
breakers. It was blowing a 
seaman’s full gale. The ship 
was weighed down by the 
wreckage, and the minds of 
all of us were oppressed by the 
thought—Have we got so far, 
only to lose ? 

It was, at least, beautiful— 
the green water, the flying 
white spray, the thousands of 
pied cape pigeons running along 
the surface of the water, fighting 
to keep level with the stationary 
ship. The sharp-headed vol- 
canic hills gained more and 
more snow as each purple snow 
squall passed over us and them 
and swept on. In the sunlight 
the water glinted, and under 
the clouds was black and threat- 
ening. The main deck filled 
with water, and she nodded her 
head heavily, bowed down by 
the anchor chains. 

“And she’s paying ten 
shillings a day for this,” said 
Third, pointing at me. 
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A roar of laughter went up. 

After dark, when the revolv- 
ing rays from the lighthouse 
passed over us rhythmically, 
the wind was still roaring aft, 
the ship rolling to the heavy 
seas, and it was only when I 
knew that the 13th of June had 
passed at last, that I turned 
over and went comfortably to 
sleep. 

In the night the weather did 
moderate and the tug was 
early alongside to take us in, 
though the long swell was still 
breaking on the bar. The pilot 
had great difficulty in getting 
aboard (it always seemed 
strange to see an unfamiliar 
figure and hear an unknown 
voice, when you first closed 
with land). The tug had even 
greater difficulty in making a 
connection, but eventually we 
got under way and made a long 
semicircle before coming up 
from the north towards the bar. 

There was still a heavy sea 
running, and on the bar the 
barque lost steerage-way, the 
long tow-rope tightened, a sea 
broke between us, and then the 
hawser slacked again. The pilot 
said afterwards he thought it 
had parted, but it was a new 
hawser and we went slowly and 
safely on. 

The entrance between the 
rock of North Head, on which 
the lighthouse stood, and a 
long breakwater looked impos- 
sibly narrow to eyes accustomed 
to the wide spaces of the sea. 
We passed between. Inside 
was silence—incredible silence, 
through which our raised voices 
echoed, so that I could hear 
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every word the boys were saying 
on the fo’c’slehead. The motion 
ceased, and we became aware 
of the persistent drag _ to 
starboard. 

How green everything looked, 
how homely it was to see 
occasional whin in bloom, and 
there were people, walking 
about, waving, honking the 
horns of their motor-cars. The 
very advertisement for Ice 
Cream by a summer shack 
was strange and exciting. It 
was as though you had never 
before heard the song of a 
blackbird, the squeak of rubber 
from the tyres of a press car 
tearing up the land road level 
with us. The long, winding 
channel unfolded in front of us. 
We watched Grey Headed 
albatrosses swooping for food 
round the two-ended, white 
fishing boats, and picked out for 
the first time anonymous land- 
marks in the smooth hills sur- 
rounding the cupped water. 

There were the chimneys and 
houses of Port Chalmers, where 
we were going to berth. There 
was no depth for us alongside 
the sheerlegs there, and we 
should have to go to Dunedin 
for the big crane. But just 
then there was no room for us 
in Dunedin. 

“No, there won’t be any 
trouble with the insurance,’’ the 
Master was saying to the pilot. 
‘“* Because we are not insured.’’ 

Coming to land meant only 
the beginning of another lot of 
trouble for him. 

Jim, one of the New 
Zealanders, was sitting on the 
t’gallant rail. 
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“What happened?” asked 
@ wide-eyed youth in a skiff 
alongside. 

“TI leant against it,” Jim 
drawled. 

Crowds of people were hurry- 
ing down the quay as though 
to a football match. I suddenly 
realised the conspicuousness of 
dungarees and sea-boots, and 
went below to change. I was 
just ready when the passengers 
were called out to parade with 
the crew before the doctor. Our 
names were read over, and we 
walked from port to starboard 
singly. There was a huge crowd 
on the quay above us. Our 
boys were laughing embarras- 
sedly amongst themselves. They 
were dirty and dressed in drab 
old clothing. I wondered if the 
people ashore would appreciate 
what manner of lads they were, 
but I need not have worried. 
This was no ordinary port; this 
was Dunedin. 

When I stepped ashore and 
looked at the mess from outside 
I began to realise how lucky we 
had been—and to wonder if 
our luck, the luck of all on 
board, was going to extend to 
the ship herself, even with the 
yards and masts saved. 

For even with the yards the 
cost of repair and re-erection 
would be considerable, though 
the re-rigging would be done 
by our own small crew. For a 
short time the fate of the 
ship hung in the balance. The 
entire soundness of the hull, 
and consequently of the 40,000 
bags of wheat in the hold, 
counted for us. 

Perhaps, if Dunedin’s good- 
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will had confined itself to the 
warmth of hospitality it gave 
us all personally, we should 
have left Penang there, as 
Samuel Plimsoll had been left 
many years before, to end her 
days as a hulk. But the Cap- 
tain, fighting to save his ship, 
found friendly co-operation and 
straight dealing among those 
who surveyed her and those who 
repaired her, and so the ship 
was re-rigged. 

We were several days in Port 
Chalmers, where our crew, with 
our Own gear, managed to send 
down several of the yards and 
lay them from bulwark to 
bulwark across the deck. When 
there was room alongside the 
big cranes at Dunedin we were 
towed up there, the Harbour 
dredger coming alongside to 
give a hand to a ship about the 
same size as herself. Ahead 
went the little Dunedin, while 
her even smaller friend, a tug 
the size of a match-box, was 
nowhere to be seen. Perhaps 
she had taken offence at Third, 
who, on the way in, had cast 
off her tow-rope without even 
asking her to ease up. 

Alongside the crane the work 
of dismantling proceeded faster. 
The heel of the top-mast had 
to be broken in order to free 
the twisted steel and set the 
mast on the quay. After the 
t’gallant and royal mast, drip- 
ping water, had been lifted 
away, the top-mast was raised 
by man-power on the capstan 
and allowed to drop time after 
time, until it broke free, to fall 
into the sling of the crane and 
be gently lifted on to the quay. 
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How enormous the yards looked 
there, when you could walk 
alongside them and see for 
yourself that there were fifty- 
four feet to the top-mast and 
sixty feet to the t’gallant and 
royal mast, and that the yards 
measured between seventy-three 
feet, with a diameter of eighteen 
inches, for the upper tops’l yard, 
to forty-seven feet for the royal 
yard, our only wooden spar. 

It was when two considerable 
bulges, setting the mast aft 
and to starboard, were found 
in the fore top-mast that I 
realised thoroughly how nearly 
that mast had left us. The 
fore-mast also had to be sent 
down, and the barque Penang, 
her mizzen mast sticking up 
jauntily like a dog’s tail, looked 
almost as if she deserved the 
title of ‘ Barge,’ which appeared 
not infrequently upon our 
letters. 

Otago Harbour has a fine 
reputation with seafarers for 
the warmth of its hospitality, 
and many are the Antarctic 
expeditions that pick it as their 
last port of call before sailing 
south. Scott left civilisation 
with Port Chalmers, half-way 
down the loch. But nowadays 
Port Chalmers has poured as 
many houses as it can hold 
into its cramped cleft in the 
hills and over its rocky penin- 
sula, and the greatest shipping 
and trade activity centres about 
Dunedin, at the head of the 
long, narrow loch which has 
been opened up for big ships by 
continual dredging. 

All the land about the 
Dunedin docks was dead level, 
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which was not surprising when 
you looked at old prints of the 
city and realised that half the 
area was once under shallow 
water. But the rest of Dunedin 
could not be criticised as flat. 
A trip downhill by trolley-car 
gave a@ fine insight into the life 
of a fly. 

Life was extraordinarily 
sweet just then, in simple little 
joys like a crackling fire or 
the sound of a sheep cropping 
the grass. But the most jaded 
could not have failed to enjoy 
the hospitality of Dunedin. 
They made us feel as though we 
were being kind to them in 
accepting the freedom of their 
comfortable homes and the 
many good things they gave us. 

“Tt will be something to 
remember !’’ we all said many 
times. 

We were two months in 
Dunedin, and very wintry 
months they were too. Cold 
water to wash in and one 
electric fire as the sole provider 
of heat (it was discovered, 
after we had freely made use 
of it for weeks, to be the 
personal property of Second) 
contrasted considerably with the 
luxury ashore. Even at that 
we had electric light laid on 
and even a telephone. The 
telephone became something of 
@ mixed blessing when girl 
friends of members of the crew, 
to the boys’ intense embarrass- 
ment, ’phoned up the Captain 
at odd hours of the day and 
night with messages to their 
cavaliers. 

We made a multitude of 
friends. The broadest Doric 
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and girdle scones and apple 
jelly combined to make one 
evening it was impossible to 
believe was located in New - 
Zealand. But the Scottish 
spirit thrives there, the real 
old-fashioned spirit. We were 
always visiting, or going for 
drives about the country, and 
I made a trip over to the West 
Coast glaciers. Our two months 
flashed past. 

We went out to the Heads 
by land, and the lighthouse- 
keeper introduced us to his 
friend Sproggins, a very famous 
young gentleman, who was the 
only Royal Albatross to have 
been bred near civilisation. His 
parents were wild and visited 
him with food every ten days 
or so. Sproggins was accus- 
tomed to adulation, and turned 
his handsome head on one 
side, to be scratched by the 
lighthouse-keeper. He would 
graciously accept, even from 
strangers, pieces of grass to 
upholster his bed. We even 
had visits to the dentist turned 
into pleasure, with picnics of 
date scones and tea in the work- 
room among the grisly grins of 
new false teeth; and changing 
a library book could include 
tea on a cushion, squatting 
behind the counter. 

But I am sure those friends 
will forgive me when I say that 
the best moment of all, even 
in Dunedin, was the evening I 
returned to the ship in the 
dark and saw the silhouette of 
the main top-mast rising high 
above the dock shed, and 
realised Penang was going to 
sail again. 
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BRISK AND GIDDY-PATED SUVOROV AND HIS TIMES. 
TIMES. By Lieut.-Colonel F. E. Whitton, 
THE GRACIOUS LADY SENDS ME —_ 

ON A JOURNEY. By 0. Blivion.|A PRICE ON HIS HEAD. 

IN SEARCH OF THE CHINESE By Shalimar. 


COFFIN TREE. 
By F. Kingdon Ward. BLUE ROSES. By J. M. N. 


CREELY THE KEELIE AND DISMASTED IN THE TASMAN 
OTHERS. By W. F. Graham. | SEA. By Dorothy Laird. 
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TRAVEL 


PeO 


INDIA, CEYLON, 
THE FAR EAST 
& AUSTRALIA 





Passengers are requested to register their 
requirements as under present circum- 
stances sailings are perforce restricted. 


P &@O LONDON OFFICES 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1. 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2, 
or through the local agent. 
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COURAGE WINS! 


THE PRICELESS BOON OF 
SELF-ASSURANCE 


MANY of you will be “ waiting to fit-in”’ 
to do your part for all our country 
stands for. 

There must be a period when the tonic value 
of sport and entertainment is curtailed. 

The mind needs to be kept exercised so 
that the lowering mood of introspection shall 
be defeated at the onset. 

Our unique experience of the proven value 
of the Pelman Course during the last war 
warrants the statement that Pelmanism will 
fortify and brace-up and prove to be a real 
Maginot Line of self-confidence to every man 
and woman who takes the Course. 


“ (\OURAGE wins! These are times 

which demand bold resolutions. 
Our race won its great place in the 
world because it combined the utmost 
daring with the coolest resolution,”’ says 
a famous newspaper. 

This is the spirit that wins ; this is the 
attitude of mind generated by Pelman- 
ism. Never before have there been 
such long evening hours calling for 
useful employment. ‘‘ What is there to 
do absorbing, profitable and interest- 
ing during this dispiriting black-out ?.”’ 

This question is answered for thou- 
sands who now are finding the intensely 
personal, revealing and educational 
value of the Pelman Course; and not 
only as a tonic-training of the mind 
and personality but also a very profit- 
able recreation. 

The present dominant aim for every 
man and woman must be to show a 
courageous, confident, well-equipped 
mental front. This assured, then all 
else will be achieved, and the world 
has no more proven method than 
Pelmanism to attain this end. Many 
of the greatest Leaders in varying 
spheres testify this. Remember this— 
everything you do is preceded by your 
attitude of mind. 

During times of crisis, sudden and 
swift inconveniences, Pelman-trained 
minds are able to cope with all diffi- 
culties through Pelmanised ready self- 
assurance. 

Initiative, Courage, Optimism, 
Leadership—here are the real quali- 
fications needed now, and these are the 
priceless boons that. Pelmanism endows 
the personality with. 


I 


PELMANISM 
1914 and 1939 


URING 1914-18, the Pelman Insti- 
tute, in London and throughout 
the Empire, made a real and important 
contribution to the efficiency of the 
nation. The value of Pelmanism as a 
training in personal efficiency was 
freely acknowledged by leaders in the 
military and naval forces, as well as by 
those carrying out the highly respon- 
sible civil work which the exigencies 
of the time demanded. During the 
Great War no fewer than 160 Admirals 
and Generals studied the Pelman 
Course, and their example was followed 
by over forty thousand other officers 
and men throughout the Services. Good 
as Pelmanism was in 1914-18, it is very 
much better in 1939. Added knowledge 
and experience have made it so. 


Level Heads in a Crisis 
To-day there is an obligation upon 
everyone to make the maximum contri- 
bution to the task which the Empire has 
undertaken. There is a demand for 
clearness of vision and concentration ; 
there is, above all, a need for level- 
headedness and resourcefulness. The 
Pelman discipline establishes self-confi- 
dence, quickens the perception and 

promotes personal initiative. 


Newly Revised Course 
The Pelman Course has _ been 
thoroughly revised and _ re-arranged 
to bring it right up to date with the 
latest scientific findings. The newly 
revised Course is fully described in a 
book entitled ** The Science of Success.” 
The Course is simple and interesting 
and takes up very little time; you 
can enrol on the most convenient terms. 
The book will be sent you, gratis and 
post free, on application to :— 
PELMAN INSTITUTE 
(Esiublished over 40 years), 


102, Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 


PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: PARIS, 
176 Boulevard Haussmann. NEW YORK, 271 
North Avenue, New Rochellee MELBOURNE, 
396 Flinders Lane. JOHANNESBURG, P.O. Box 
4928. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers (P.O. Boz 
1489). DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. CALCUTTA, 
102 Clive Street. AMSTERDAM, Damrak 68. 
JAVA, Malabarweg, Malang. 
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Cwo Steeples Quality 
Socks & Underwear. . 


No. 83 QUALITY SOCKS 
& DARCUNA UNDERWEAR 


Typical of the best English work 


Sold by all good hosiers 


No. 83 Socks, Medium weight 
No. 72 Socks, Lighter weight 
Also 6 and 3 rib 
fashioned Socks 
Darcuna Underwear in 
3 weights 
St. Wolstan Wool in 
Underwear, Sweaters, 
Waistcoats, Golf Hose, 
etc. 


Please write for pattern 
booklet to Dept. 2 


TWO STEEPLES LTD. 
WIGSTON, Leicestershire 
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= A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 























The “ROYAL STUART” Ring is what we term it, because the design is 
founded on one which belonged to that most chivalrous monarch of the 
ancient Stuart dynasty, King James IV. of Scotland. 


Adapted as a Signet Ring, the pattern is pleasing and elegant, and even 
in our modern days uncommon, but it appeals to the zxsthetic senses in 
perhaps a more subtle and enduring manner through its sentimental and 
historical worth. 


You have here a handsome Signet Ring, one that any Scotsman or Scotswoman 
would be proud to wear, because of its Scottish origin, workmanship, and 
hall-mark, with the oval shield fashioned out of a Scots cairngorm or amethyst. 


Alternatively it is made entirely of gold, or with the head formed of a flat 
bloodstone, red sard, or green agate. 


Gent.’s 18-ct. Ring, plain or set with stone & 
Lady's 18-ct. Ring, plain or set with stone 


Three-letter monogram, cut deep for sealing 
Crest only (no motto) - : . oe 


oon oO 


6 17 
410 
Two-letter monogram, cut deep for sealing Q 11 
0 16 
0 16 


The price in each case is Net cash. 


BROOK & SON 


ret eteed GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


late 
King George V. 












































FULHAM ROAD 





ENEMY WITHIN OUR MIDST? 


While our gallant soldiers go to fight on alien soil, another 
fearful enemy attacks us here at home. Last year alone, the 
disease of Cancer claimed 74,000 lives. The Royal Cancer 
Hospital has undertaken a crusade to pursue and crush this 
dread disease out of existence—a task as stupendous as it is 
heroic. The cost of modern equipment and medical supplies 
rises almost daily under war conditions. More money than 
ever is needed if the death-roll is to be kept—as it must be— 
within its narrowest confines, and lives, that can be, saved. 
YOUR help at this moment will be doubly welcome. It will 
ease our financial burden, but it will also be a contribution to 
the morale of the country. A healthy nation is a victorious 
nation. We dare not allow disease to weaken our spiritual 
resources. The need is urgent—please send a gift to-day. 


Che Royal 
Cancer ‘Hospital | 


( FREE ) 








LONDON, S.W.3 





ww 
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Life Assurance in war time 


Under most of our schemes we grant 
policies at normal rates witha reduction 
in benefits on death during hostilities 


Ask for particulars 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds twelve millions 
19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 









COAL RATIONING 


The installation of an “ Iron Fireman” 
automatic coal stoker will enable yoy 
to obtain the same amount of heat 
with three-quarters of your present 
fuel consumption. A further great 
advantage is that the labour of 
hand firing is entirely eliminated, 


















We shall be pleased to advise you a 
to the most suitable Iron Fireman model 
for your requirements, and to 
submit estimates without obligation, 


The world’s best Automatic Coal Stoker 


Write for Catalogue A9 to 
Ashwell and Nesbit Limited, Barkby Road, Leicester 





Trea sure from 


GROUSE 


BRAND 


WHISKY 







MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, LTD. PERTH, SCOTLAND. 


Obtainable abroad from— 
S. RHODESIA—The ‘‘GROUSE’”’ Agency, U S.A. —Strohmeyer & Arpe Co,, 
Box 678, Salisbury. New York City. 
KENYA —Jardin Ltd., Nalrobiand Rheinwein imports inc., 
Mombasa. Boston, Mass. 


GIBRALTAR —M. Bagiletto. BERMUDA-—Consolidated Wine Store, 


2 2... Hamiiton: 
’ aa. - ** JAMAICA —H. M. Brandon & Co., 

BARBADOS -—S. P. Musson, Son &Co., Kingston. 
Ltd. NASSAU —-—Maury-Roberts Co., Ltd. 
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** * ARCADIA,” immortalised by 
Sir J. M. Barrie in “My Lady Nicotine,” 
is Carreras’ Craven Mixture (Broad Cut). 


In Airtight Tins. HOME PRICE, 10z. 1/6d. 


6 UARDING the 
Highways of the Empire 





In the Wardrooms of the Fleet you will find 
Craven Mixture. What in an earlier age 
was the personal blend of one distinguished 
man is now smoked from end to end of the 
Seven Seas. 


How Craven Mixture gained its world-wide 
distribution and prestige, how it has in- 
spired and cheered famous men of letters, 
statesmen, mighty men of action and dis- 
covery, men whose names and achievements 
are of the very fabric of Britain... all 
this is part of the romantic history of 
Carreras and of their Craven Mixture. ; 


Itis this same old Craven blend we commend 
to you to-day, this fine old link with the 
past . . . unchanged in its goodness, 
individual in its charac‘er, unique in its 
story and associations. 


CRAVEN MIXTURE | 


Also available in the "A TOBACCO TO LIVE FOR " 


Original DOUBLE 
BROAD CUT, a rich 


blend of long, coarse-cut FINE CUT, for the man who EXTRA MILD, has all the 
strands. prefers a more compact fill. Craven flavour but with less ““ body.” 
(c.m. 87) MADE BY CARRERAS LTD., ARCADIA WORKS, LONDON, N.W.1 @® 





FRONTS 


Christmas—a time of happiness 
for some, of cheerless grates and 
empty larders for others. Last 
Christmas, thanks to thoughtful 
friends, the Salvation Army 
brought Christmas fare and com- 
fort to many a needy family. 
Thousands of the poor shared 
our Christmas joys. 


This Christmas we serve on an- 
other front as well. The Services 
need our help. In camps and 
barracks, in huts and hostels and 
elsewhere, we must bring the spirit 
of Christmas to men away from 
their own fireside. 


The plight of thousands of Britain’s 
poor cannot be ignored, yet we 
must not forget the men of the 
Services. This double duty will 
prove a tremendous strain on our 
resources. 


Will you help to ease the strain by 
sending a Christmas Gift to 
GENERAL GEORGE L. CARPENTER 
101 Queen Victoria Street 
London, E.G. 4 


Salvation 
\rmy 











Better made for longer servits 


BRANDAUERS 
LAR 






Best steel, best 
workmanship, best finish 
make the best pens— 
BRANDAUER’s. Theyglide 
rapidly over any paper 
surface with the ease of 
a soft lead pencil. Points to suit 
all hands. Sample boxes to be 
obtained from all Stationers. 


C. Branpaugr & Co., Ltp., Birmingham, Eng, 
London Office: 124 Newgate Street, E.C.1 











NEVER FELT BETTER IN 
PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 
HEALTH} ae 


A Gentleman, aged 
45, who began a 
course of 


MAXALDING| 


on September 2nd, 
1939, writes :— 


“Oct. 14th, 1939. 






Dear Sir, a 
Would you please A. M. SALDO, 
forward me the pounder of Maxalding in 
second lesson for 19 9, who prescribes every 
theStrengthCourse lesson personally. 


of Maxalding,—I never felt better in physica! 
and mental health than | do at present, due 
| have no doubt to your simple but intelli- 
gent teaching. My lungs in particular are 
greatly improved, only occasional wheezing 
now.——”’ 


An Illustrated Treatise 

Explanatory of MAXALDING 
Sent Gratis on Receipt of Your 
NAME, ADDRESS, Age and Occupation. 


A.M. SALDO +22 Queen Victoria St. 


LONDON, E.C.4. 


















































By Appointment 
to the late 
King George V. 
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BLACK WATCH K.O.S.B. ROYAL TANK CORPS 
Gold znd Platinum Gold and Platinum Platinum, Gold, and Enamel 


£12.15.0 £10.10.0 £8.15.0 


Eng, 
1 
ie 





ROYAL AIR FORCE ARGYLL & SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS 
All Diamonds Gold and Enamel 


£3.10.0 





A Design and Estimate can be 
provided for any Regiment. 
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BROOK & SON 


nad ntnenaih Goldsmitbs and Silversmiths 
iG £13.13.0 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
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- Premier ESSE 
with Auxiliary Oven 
and Back Panel. 

Standard finish—cream- 
colour porcelain enamel, 


~~ Por 
COMPLETE 
INDEPENDENCE 


instal an 


ESSE Heat Storage Cooker 


COMPLETELY INDEPENDENT OF 
PUBLICPOWER SUPPLY SERVICES 
50% LESS FUEL REQUIRED 

NO ADVANCE IN PRICES and 
GIVES CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


ESSE Cookers are continuous burning, 
using anthracite or coke, and provide a 
safe and uninterrupted cooking service. 
Running costs are the lowest known 
considering the flexibility to meet sudden 
cooking demands. Details of favourable 
hire- purchase terms, with catalogues 
illustrating models for every household, 
sent on request. 


pa 


Faxy 


Looker Company 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS 
Bonnybridge, Scotland 


LONDON SHOWROOMS 
63, Conduit Street, W.1 
11, Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 
Liverpool: 20 Canning Place 
Edinburgh: 17 Greenside PI. 





Smith &» Wellstood Ltd. Estd.1854 Glasgow: 11 Dixon St., C.1 


ORDERS FOR ESSE COOKERS CONTINUE 





TESTIMONY 


The following are two of the many 
testimonies veceived by the Church 
Army in praise of its work from 
1914-18 :— 

“One cannot pay too high tribut 
for the comfort and _ inspiration 
which the Church Army Huts and 
other means of ministration have 
been to our heroic troops.” 
—FIELD-MARSHAL EARL Hate, K.G, 


“The Church Army Huts and Tents 
have been a great boon to the men 
serving with the Forces in Egypt 
and Palestine. In France, too, | 
have found them to be a source of 
real comfort to the men of the 
British Expeditionary Force.” 
—FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ALLENBY, 
G.C.B. 

Help us to earn similar testimonies nov, 


Gifts in support of Church Army War 
Work will be gratefully received by 
Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., ‘‘War Work,” 
55 Bryanston Sireet, London, W.1. 


CHURCH ARM 














UNABATED — PROOF POSITIVE OF THEIR 


UNIQUE IMPORTANCE IN WARTIME 





Also ; 
M.L. Liqueur Whisky % 
12 years old. 
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DONT THINK TWICE 


However difficult he is 
to please, “ Van Heusen” 
Semi-Stiff Collars are cer- 
tain of unqualified success. 
They are so smart and 
serviceable both in wear 
and washing, and are 
always “just right” for 
every occasion. 


PRICE 1’ 3 EACH 


(Khaki 1/6 each) 
te 


“VAN HEUSED 


SEMI-STIFF Regd Trade Mark, 


COLLARS 


Obtainable everywhere in white and coloured designs 


Ask also for VAN HEUSEN “COUNTRY” and 
‘“ COLLARITE ” SHIRTS for week-end and sports wear 








99 





HARDING, TILTON & HARTLEY LTD. 
Provisional Address: Viney Street Factory, Taunton, Somerset 


























DON’T LET THE WAR 
HARM THE GHILDREN: 


BARNARDO'S 
ARE CARRYING ON 


Headquarters staff—still at Stepney, 

Children safely evacuated, : 
Family as large as ever—8,250, 
Fresh admissions every day, 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


towards the upkeep of this 
National work will be heartily 
welcomed. 


To-day’s children are 
to-morrow’s citizens! 


Cheques, etc. (crossed) should be made 

payable to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes and 

sent to 393 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, E.1 


DR. 


BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 



















May we send you a copy of 
this interesting booklet ?— 
it illustrates and describes more 
than a score of Thornycroft 
Motor Boats. Please ask for 
Booklet 1773 and address your 
request to: John I. Thornycroft 
& Company, Limited, Thorny- 
croft House, London, S.W.I 
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THAT FAMOUS CRITIC 


has a shrewd eye for the potential 
‘best-seller'— a cutting wit forthe ‘pot- 
boiler’. That which has merit invokes 
his praise. He shows the same clear 
insight, too, in choos- 
ing his tobacco. With |For those 
him, “No Name"— { 
that dependable blend ae 
of fine tobaccos—is |; 2 
a considered choice. No Name 
BROAD CUT. 


The prices 


" if are the same. 
PLAYER'S Ne \VANWia TOBACCO 


P.N.N.60.R 
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A ‘THRESHER- @ 
Your three-line 


defence against 7R ESE R VE 


cold and wet TOBACCO 


OR the true pipe devotee 
there is no more fitting 





HERE is this old and tried veteran at your gift than 7 Reserve, a rare 
service again, offering an impregnable three- mixture cunningly blended by 
line defence against the elements = ge Rattray from seven specially 
worst. First comes a hard outer shell o 
khaki drill, that takes the hardest wear and — ag of _ choicest 
tear and won’t let mud cling to it. Beneath — 0 single flavour 
it, a reinforcement of storm-proof lining, predominates, and even the 
and then, as a third line of defence, a warm constant smoker’s palate is never 
inner lining of wool that will complete the dulled. 
demoralisation of the bitterest snow blizzard. diate 
And just to make sure that the wind and the sce tia aati 
rain don’t get up to any monkey tricks, your gs 
‘Thresher’ has cunning devices to prevent 
draughts and trickles sneaking down your 
collar and button-holes and up your sleeves. . ——— 

The wool lining, by the way, is detachable, bes hit yg ~ 
and so the ‘ Thresher’ can be turned into a Export, 24/- per 2 Ibs., plus postage. 
warm, serviceable raincoat for those who Rattray’s 3 Noggins is the full and 


would be inconvenienced by any larger bulk. generous strength of 7 Reserve. 


THE ‘THRESHER —— 


Trench Coat | 


£5.15.6 | 
With detachable N EW | 
A BLACKWOOD | 


Kamelcott Lining 
(7 
rp ce 


£7.7.0 
BOOKS 


Supplied to more 
XB 


—— 



















than 28,000 
officers, 1914-1918 


* 


THRESHER & 
GLENNY LTD. 


Military Tailors 


152-153 STRAND 
LONDON, W.C.2 
City Address: 


85 Gracechurch St. 
E.C.3 


See 
Advertisement Pages 
at the end of 
this Number 


Original Sketch 
used 1914-1918 
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Mr Can't: ‘| feel that life 
has let me down.’ 
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Mr Can: ‘That’s because 
you don’t let Eno’s set you 


9 

up ! 

The difference between a calm cheery Mr Can and 
) a jittery Mr Can’t is quite simple. Mr Can takes 
Eno’s first thing every morning. Away gothe poisons 
from his bloodstream, the liver-spots from his 
eyes — that yawny, nervy, good-for-nothing 
feeling vanishes in a minute... If there is one 
sensible rule for wartime fitness it’s this: keep 


your bloodstream clean and your nerves in- 
vigorated with a sparkling morning glass of Eno’s! 











® Eno costs only 1/6 and (double quantity) 2/6 at all chemists 
@ The words ‘ Eno’ and ‘ Fruit Salt’ are registered trademarks 
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By Appointment 
to the late 
King George V 





£3, 10/- 





Watch and Glock Makers to His Majesty in Scotia, 


GOLD, CAIRNGORM AND AMETHYST 
THISTLE BROOCH, §3, 5/- 





SCOTTISH TERRIER, IN GOLD, 





SILVER-BACKED, GOAT HAIR, CRUMB BRUSH. 
Plain, 26/- Engine Turned, 30/- 





HAMILTON 


X mas 


ESPITE the DISCORD of Dig 

. TRACTED Nations, the HEART, 
DEMOCRACY beats true in its desire j 
PROTECT LIBERTY, and to GREE 
with GREATER WARMTH t 
HONOURED SEASON of CONCOR 
and GOODWILL. 


LET these charming ADORNMENT 

so DESIRABLE, so DURABLE, g 
SERVICEABLE, yet withal so INE] 
PENSIVE, be tokens of that spirit whig 
rejoices in SINCERITY’S FRIENDSHI 


and sweetens the round of daily life. 


GENT’S GOLD TIE PIN WITH CHAIN, 18 - 





SILVER ASH TRAY, 21/, 24/- 


88 PRINCES STREE 


dese 


& 


Diamot! 


d 
d 


GOLD, 
Dot 


PHE! 


EI 





Fs €fo of ot he Efe Se obs the ke 6S OSs te She 05s St the oho te the She te te the aft te fe ake ae oe ho Ale te tke Eb ate ole ee eh tis thet 


ie 








neal tii iii 


cing 
OVW INCHES en 


Yelephone: EpinsurGH 22388. 


Scotlang Diamond Merchants. Gold and Silversmiths. 


of Dig 
EART q 


| desire if GoLp, CAIRNGORM AND AMETHYST CAIRNGORM AND AMETHYST BROOCH, on White 
GREpg DOUBLE THISTLE BROOCH. Gold Bar, 24, 8/- 
TH ti £3, 18/- 


YNCOR 





|MENTS 
\BLE, 
o INE} 
irit whid 
NDSHI 


ife, 





FOx BROOCH, in Gold, with Ruby Eyes, 
PHEASANT BROOCH, in Gold and Enamel, £3, 18/- 


——— 
go £4, 12/- 





TROUT BROOCH, in Gold and Enamel, 


FLYING PHEASANT BROOCH, Gold and Enamel, 
From £3, 6/- 


£4, 8/- 


Ef oo oho fb oho ogo fa Ne fa ob fe fof ef ee eo en oof ofa ofa eho ofa of Hf tobe heft ee fs es ede hp hs ee of ee ee ee eee de ee fobs ede ee ef ee fe eke of es Gs fh aks to 





ROYAL Scots BADGE BROOCH, 
Gold and Enamel, £2, 2/- 
Silver and Enamel, 7/- 


REEF EDINBURGH 2 





BOSH hpeears 
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A.MLP. 


Assets exceed £117,000,000 
Invested within the Empire 
per 


ne l Month 


will secure a substantial sum 
for your retirement. 


A Policy-holder who assured 
at age 30 next birthday 
received at age 65 the sum 
of £790. 


In addition, his life was covered 
for an amount varying from 
£400 to £790, should he have 
died before reaching that age. 


These figures are based on 
the actual result of a similar 
policy. 


If you will write for particulars, 
stating your date of birth, 
figures applicable to your case 
will be sent you. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Established 1849 in Australia 
73-76 King William St., London, E.C.4 
Emergency Address: 


‘ TARNMOOR,’ HINDHEAD, SURREY 


The Largest British Mutual Life 
Office 
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KEEP YOUR 
FEET FIT! 








LEATHER SOLES 


For longer wear 
and greater comfort 


~) 


4 
a“ X~ Puritan Tanneries Lid., Runcorn 








cvs-306 
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RATTRAY’S 
GOLDEN LEAF OF OLD VIRGINIA 
HAND-MADE CIGARETTES 


OG) Saas Coe eaG On 





SSIs 


If you would establish beyond all doubt your reputa- 
tion as a person of impeccable taste; and if you 
would prove that you possess an unerring instinct 
for choosing the right gift at the right time... 
then as a Yuletide token of esteem to those whose 
friendship you enjoy, you may confidently give 
GOLDEN LEAF OF OLD VIRGINIA—superlatively 
good cigarettes exquisitely made by hand by 
Rattray’s of Perth. 


Packed with care in Obtainable only from 
cabinets eminently 

suitable for gifting, in 

the undernoted sizes 

and prices. 

0. . « TGS 

200 . . . Wale 

ro e 


500. . . 43/6 PERTH, SCOTLAND. 


~y 
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If Your Child 


aere evacuated ... 


to a place much too distant for you 
to visit, how thankful you would be 
to know that the N.S.P.C.C. was 
watching over the interests of evac- 
uated children and their hostesses 
alike. When the child doesn’t fit in 
with its new surroundings, and when 
the hostess doesn’t understand the 
child, if heartbreaks are to be avoided 
something must be done. This 
‘“something”’ is being done by the 
N.S.P.C.C. out of its vast experience 
of child problems. 


The National Society for the “‘ Protection 
and Care of Children” is the additional 
war-time meaning of the famous initials 





Please send a giftto Wm. J. Elliott,O.B.E., 
Director, National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Victory 
House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2 





CARRYING ON—AFTER THE 





IAN HAY’S 
NOVELS 


UNIFORM EDITION 
At 3/6 net per Volume 


Over two million copies of Ian Hay’s 
novels have been sold. 

A SAFETY MATCH. 

A MAN’S MAN. 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. 
(Dramatised as ‘ Tilly of Bloomsbury.’) 


—_—— 
“THE RIGHT STUFF.” 


THE FIRST HUNDRED 
THOUSAND. 


FIRST HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND. 


CHEAP EDITION 
At 1/- net per Volume 


A SAFETY MATCH. 
A MAN’S MAN. 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. 

(Dramatised as ‘ Tilly of Bloomsbury.’) 

“THE RIGHT STUFF.” 

CARRYING ON—AFTER THE 
FIRST HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 


45 George Street | 37 Paternoster Row 
Edinburgh London, E.C.4 
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Registered SECTIONAL 
Trade Mark BOOKGASE 





Catalogue and dealer’s name free on request os 


W™- ANGUS & G9. £1. Vonoon, e.c.2 


and MENSTRIE, Scotland 


FURNITURE 

for the 

INDOOR LIFE OF 
DARK EVENINGS 


—and afterwards: 


sectional — adapt- 
able — durable — 
variety unrivalled 
—at home with 
any existing fur- 
 niture: 


keeps books of all 
sizes clean, orderly 
and promptly ac- 
cessible. 





On the 
King’s National Roll. 








A Sussex Coxswain % 


THIS 
VITAL 
SERVICE 
MUST GO ON 


The work of the Life-Boat Service 
must still go on. During the War 
more calls for help than ever before 
will be made upon it. Life-boatmen 
will carry on their brave task in greatly 
increased difficulty and danger. 

In this great struggle in which we 
are all now engaged, your contribution 
is more than ever needed. 


Send in yours today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE 
Boreham Wood, Herts. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 














THE BURBERRY 


The World’s Best Weatherproof 


Warm without 
weight, proof with- 
out heat, self- 
ventilating, cool 
on mild days, 
warm on cold 
days, The Burberry 
enables one to face 
the weather any- 
where, at any 
time, with the 
utmost equa- 
nimity. 
Patterns and prices 


on mention of | 
** Blackwood’s Magazine.” 


BURBERRYS 


LTD. 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Help us to 
train them! 


This Home provides for the Main- 
tenance, Clothing and Education of 
Soldiers’ daughters, whether orphans 
or not, between the ages of six and 
seventeen. They are trained for 
Domestic Service and in special cases 
for trades. On leaving, they are 
guaranteed a situation and supplied 
with an outfit. Will you help us to 
equip these children to take their 
place in the community ? 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations 


are urgently invited by the Secretary of the Home, 65 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3 
or the Hon. Treasurer, Lloyds Bank Ltd. (Cox’s and King’s Branch), 6 Pall Mall, S.W. 















































A Domestic Science Class at Work 


Patron: Her Majesty Queen Mary 


Royal Soldiers 


Daughters Home 





65 ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3 














THE CAPTAIN 


needs 
an easy shave 


He doesn’t want to be bothered with 
In a few 
seconds the quickly multiplying lather 
of Parke-Davis Shaving Cream softens 
his beard, making it the easiest job 


‘everlasting’ lathering. 


for a sharp razor to remove. 


At the same time it soothes and 
preventing the 
slightest suspicion of soreness on even 
the most weatherworn countenance. 


tones up his skin, 


Buy Parke-Davis Shaving Cream in a 
large 1s. 6d. tube from your chemist. 
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KELVIN 
DIESEL 


MARINE ENGINES 


ELVIN-DIESEL Marine Engines are full 

4A Diesel engines of the four-cycle, com- 

pression-ignition, solid injection type, 

and comply with the requirements of Lloyd’s 
and the Board of Trade. 


They are made in ten models from 21 h.p. 
to 132 h.p. All running parts are enclosed, 
yet accessibility is so good that any repair 
may be carried out without lifting the engine 
from its seat. 


Prices include complete 
marine equipment 
including shaft, stuffing 
boxes, propeller and all 
water connections. 









Write for catalogue to 
the makers, 


raius @lLtd 


DOBBIE'S LOAN GLASGOW C.4 


-_ =~: 





Miss WESTON’S 


ROYAL SAILORS’ REST 


PORTSMOUTH, 1881 and DEVONPORT, 1876 


Co-Founders: 


The late Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.B.E., LL.D. 
The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E. 


HE Trustees earnestly appeal to all 

lovers of the Sea and Ships to assist them 

in carrying on this sixty-year-old work for the 

benefit, spiritually, morally and physically, 
of the men of the Royal Navy. 

FUNDS are greatly needed at the 
present time to enable us to continue our 
various activities for their comfort, welfare 
and well-being. 262,008 sleepers accom- 
modated last year. Attendances—Devotional 
Meetings, 98,508; Concerts, etc., 34,000. 
Visits to Ships, Hospitals and Sick Bays 
made by our workers, 5,848. 


Legacies are a most welcome help 


Contributions should be sent to The Hon, 

Treasurer, Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth. 

Cheques, etc., to be crossed “‘ Nat. Prov. 
Bank, Ltd., Portsmouth.” 


Our ‘*Royal Naval Needlework Guild”’ 
is a great help to our sailors’ wives 
and their children. 


Write for descriptive booklet. 














The Nervous Strain 


of 


Present-Day Conditions. 


The increasing tendency to rely on 
the stimulating effects of Alcohol. 


There is no doubt that for some time past, 
owing to the prevalent strain and anxieties 
of existing conditions, there has been an 
increasing tendency amongst all classes of 
the community to rely unduly upon the 
temporary stimulating effects of Alcohol. 
Men and women who in ordinary normal 
times have been able to take stimulants in 
moderation without appreciable injury to 
the general health and nervous system are 
at the present time finding it absolutely 
necessary to take an increasing amount of 
Alcohol in order to enable them to adequately 
perform their social, business, or public duties. 





THE ASSISTANCE OF THE TURVEY 
TREATMENT. 


In all cases, whatever the degree of 
dependency of the individual upon the 
stimulating effects of Alcohol, the necessary 
assistance is to be found in the Turvey 
Treatment. This Treatment, which can be 
taken without interference with the ordinary 
routine of daily life, entirely obviates the 
necessity for stimulants, and, whilst perfectly 
harmless, acts as a revivifying tonic, building 
up the tissues and invigorating the whole 
nervous system, so that the abstainer does 
not experience that feeling of sinking and 
collapse which generally accompanies an 
unaided effort to abstain from Alcoholic 
beverages. 

All interested in the subject are invited to 
write for the descriptive Treatise (49th edition), 
which will be forwarded post free with advice 
to allinquirers. Advice and particulars can 
also be obtained without charge by callers 
any day between 10 and 5 (Saturdays, 10-1). 


THE TURVEY TREATMENT CAN BE SENT TO ANY 
PART OF THE COUNTRY OR ABROAD. 


The following inquiry form may be filled 
in and forwarded (or a letter written), on 
receipt of which full particulars and advice 
will be forwarded under plain cover. 


ee TEAR OFF AND POST-.......-.--- 
Confidential. 


To the CONSULTANT, BRITISH T.T, 
ASSOCIATION, 

14 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
(Entrance, Harewood Place.) 
Telephone: Mayfair, 3406 (two lines). 
Telegrams: ** Turvert, Wesdo, London.” 


Please forward me by return under plain cover Descriptive 
Treatise and advice form as referred to in BLACKWOOD’'S, 


HO Oe eee eee eee eee rere eee eee a eee eseeeeeseseseeesee 


BLACKWOOD. December 1939. 

















Sidgwick & 


Jackson Ltd. 





Life of Ca 


Demy 8vo 
Fully illustrated 


“Thoroughly well balanced. 


previous biographers seems to 
knowledge.’’—Birmingham Post. 


by HUGH CARRINGTON 
, cloth, 16s. net 


background is its great merit—the greater because none of Cook’s 


ptain Cook 


Index and Bibliography 
But knowledge of the South Sea 


have had Mr Carrington’s special 





The Two 


by KURT VON 


intended to explain the English 
work, he hopes, will serve in a si 





Translated by Moffat Freet 
Demy 8vo, cloth, tos. 6d. net 


Baron Stutterheim’s former book Those English ! was principally 


Germany has developed on such different lines from England 


Germanys 
STUTTERHEIM 


people to the Germans. The new 
milar way to explain why modern 








London : 








44. MUSEUM STREET, W.C.1 
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THE 


BARLING 


Specially Designed 


DENTURE PIPE 


Guaranteed kntirely 
British Made 













ae 
nal The 
Ideal 
Pipe for 
Dentures. 
Perfectly 
balanced. Barling 
made. The thin, 
light mouthpiece 
counteracts any drag 
or weight on teeth. The 
perfect pipe in every way. 
Medium, 10/6. Large, 12/6. 
Extra large sizes, 15/-. 
Postage abroad additional. 


If any difficulty in obtain- NG 


ing, write B. BARLING Pl PE a 
& SONS, 108 Parkway, 

London, N.W.1, or 

"Phone: Gulliver 4458. 

Est. 1812. The oldest firm of pipe —X< in England. 


“Producers of the World's Finest Pipes.” 





BLADDER WEAKNESS 


ABSORBENT BAGS 
Male day pattern, 35/- 
New Model Female day pattern, 42/- 
“DUPLEX” BAGS 
Male or Female, day and night, 70/- 
** SANITUBE ” 
For helpless, bedridden patients, 70/- 
Our bags catch all leakage, easing mind and 
body. Invisible under clothing and easily emptied. 


Now worn world wide. Special patterns for 
motorists and aviators 








Diagrams, etc., on request from: 


HILLIARD, 123 Douglas St., Glasgow, C.2 





OUR pal is hurt: —can’t see a joke 
Offer TOM LONG ‘twill ‘‘ end in smoke.” 
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THE MISSIONS 
TO SEAMEN 


FOR ALL SEAMEN 
WORLD-WIDE 





A Chaplain of The 
Missions to Seamen 
Hospital visiting 
ANNUAL INCOME REQUIRED 
£133,000 


PLEASE SEND YOUR GIFT TO A. J. MATTHEW, Secretary 


PRESENT ADDRESS: 
5 THE GRANGE, WIMBLEDON, LONDON, S.W. 19 























‘p BR GHT NEW YEAR FOR EVERYBODY 
Give them an Unglepoise this Christmas 


Please them all with this wonderful lamp—even those who “have everything.’’ 
An amazing lamp—an any-angle lamp of a thousand-and-one uses. . . a thousand-and-one 
mangles. Push it out of the way, bring it closer, push it up and down... 


all the time it stays exactly where you want it, throwing its light where you 
want it. 





























Ideal for A.R.P. regulations. No unwanted glare and it only needs 
a 25-watt bulb in place of the usual 60! 
DA splendid saver of eye-strain! Marvellous for 
£ reading, sewing, or any close work. In black, 
cream, blue, green, red and old gold—or any 
required colour. All Stores and Electricians. \ 
50/- Black Models. 58/6 Coloured (U.K. only). 
‘DON’T PAY MORE—WE HAVE NOT 
INCREASED PRICES. Pat. Home 
and Abroad. ‘Only the Anglepoise 
can do what the Anglepoise does.” 
Send for our ‘* UTILITIES’’ catalogue— 
full of novel and useful devices for 
housewife, mere male and business 


world—novel toast racks, unique 

airing lines, trouser presses, 
idle smoker's companions, tool racks, 
Nes clip-files, etc., ete., unobtainable 


elsewhere. Send Coupon Today. 
























Please send me | me particulars of ~. lepoise Lam 
and your “Utilities” Catalogu _— ssi 


Name 


is. elo ia tie une ninkatcon while ieee baat 
HERBERT TERRY & SONS, LTD., REDDITCH 


London: 27 Holborn Viaduet Blackiwoods 
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The book all Scotland is reading 
JAMES BRIDIE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


“ONE WAY OF LIVING” 


“‘ Bridie is a citizen of every country, remaining, be it understood, 
always a Scotsman. . . . There is an accumulation of worldly and 
spiritual wisdom to be found in these pages. It is not, I suppose, 
everybody’s book, just as Bridie, so independent, so lively and 
self-assertive and modest and affectionate and intolerant, is not 
everybody’s man. But I love this book. Bridie is the least boring 
of human beings. He can talk about anything and have new and 
original ideas.’ —HUGH WALPOLE (Book Society News). 8/6 





“ Naval history always makes exciting reading.” —Truth 


GRUISERS IN BATTLE by Hector C. Bywater 


**A book which will open our eyes ... and offers vital suggestions on the 
conduct of the war at sea . . . fascinating and instructive reading.’’—Truth. 
20 illustrations. 10/- 


“ A Cotswold book of more than usual charm.”—Times 


GOUNTRY GONTENTMENTS 8/6 


by Margaret Westerling 


“The believer in tradition and the student of folk-culture and folk-lore will 
find in Mrs Westerling a writer after their own hearts. Every item of the 
countryman’s life seems to have come under her eye.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


“ All that is human appeals to Miss Kyle.” —Manchester Guardian 


THE MIRRORS OF VERSAILLES = 
by Elisabeth Kyle 


“This book is altogether out of the common . . . No summary can give any 
idea of the charm of a journey in the company of a highly cultivated English- 
woman to little-known corners of the Central European world.” 

—SIR JOHN MARRIOTT (Sunday Times). 


ASHLEY HAMEL: a novel by Hilda Reid 


“It is admirably written and the influences of the period convincingly 
realized. As a study of the development of a family through five or six 
generations and of the conditions in which the members of it lived, it deserves 
very high praise.”’—Times Literary Supplement. 8/6 


New Edition of a Standard Work 


A SHORT HISTORY ot tne BRITISH ARMY 
by Major E. W. Sheppard 


This new edition of a work that has already established itself as authorita- 
tive, will undoubtedly add to the author’s reputation as a knowledgeable and 
reliable guide to the record of our Army and its achievements. 10/6 
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| BALTIC ROUNDABOUT 
By BERNARD NEWMAN. Illus. 10/6 net 


An important and intensely interesting account of the 
Baltic States upon which the eyes of the world are now 
so anxiously focused. This volume, more than any 
other, throws into clear relief the problems with which 
Northern Europe is now faced. 


SOUTH SEA VAGABONDS 
By J. W. WRAY. Iilus. 10/6 net 


Sir Ernest Davis: ‘A living story of almost unbelievable 
experiences in calms and storms, fair winds and foul. 
A vibrant, absorbing account. . . of outstanding merit 
and force.” 


AFRICAN ESCAPADE 
By ROGER COURTNEY. Illus. 10/6 net 


One of the most enthralling books ever written of life in 
the African hinterland. Courtney as White Hunter, 
locust official, mine surveyor, his heroic voyage of 3,000 
miles down the Nile alone in a collapsible rubber canoe. 


| SHIPS, BOATS AND CRAFT 
| By STUART E. BECK. IIlus. 5/- net 


Black and white sketches of over 400 different types of 
ships, each one accompanied by a brief description 
of the ship and its purpose. A most unusual volume. 


THE CLOCK STRIKES TWELVE 
By H. RUSSELL WAKEFIELD. 7/6 net 


A most seasonable volume. Only a reader completely 
devoid of imagination could fail to respond to the 
strange fascination of this collection of macabre, 
nerve-tensing ghost stories. 


P. G. WODEHOUSE 
UNCLE FRED IN THE SPRINGTIME. 7/6 net 


Scotsman : “‘ A Wodehouse comedy of even more than 

the customary ingenuity.” 

Punch: ‘‘Mr. P. G. Wodehouse becomes more than 

ever a national asset of the first order . . . Out of his 
toppest drawer.” 


HERBERT JENKIN 
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DENT & CO., LTD. 


Late of 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 








Actual Makers of and Specialists in 


WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION JENN, 


ov Apunmot  WATCHMEN'S TELL-TALE CLocks ™” 
Makers and Custodians of the Great Westminster Clock 
“BIG BEN” 


A full range of jewelled Swiss 

movements of high quality, in 

beautifully fashioned cases. 
Stainless Steel, from £3 15 0 
g-ct. Gold . from £7 7 O 


Two examples of watches which 
are equally suitable for day and 
evening wear in appearance and 
performance 


Dents have a wide range of wrist and pocket watches, made or examined and 
tested in their workshops, suitable for use in the Services in all climates. 


| An extra thin dress-watch of 


modern appearance, with fully 
jewelled high grade Swiss move- 
ment. 


Stainless Steel, from £6 6 O 


REPAIRS 


Repairs of every de- 

‘4 scription to Turret 
and other clocks, 
watches, &c., exe- 
cuted by Dent’s 
own skilled crafts- 
men. 





The first blow of the hour on Big 


Ben denotes correct time. Inter- USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


esting particulars of the clock can 
be had on application. 


41 PALL MALL and 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE 
S.W.1 <2 


Telephones: WHitehal! 2811 MANSION HOUSE 6738 
Telegrams: DENTSCLOX, PICCY, LONDON 


Works--CLERKENWELL 

















to EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON 


When you travel by the City & Hall Lines you travel under ideal conditions 

and the planning of all the arrangements on board is the result of long 

experience. Designed and equipped specifically for Eastern service 

and handsomely appointed throughout, they bring to travel the amenities 
. - and comfort of a fine hotel coupled with solicitude for the wellbeing 
of the traveller. Spacious public rooms, extensive decks, and commodious 
well-furnished outside cabins contribute to your comfort, whilst faultless 
cuisine and the efficient, courteous service of a competent staff will 
combine to make your voyage memorable for enjoyment. 


TUDOR COURT, FAIRMILE PARK ROAD, COBHAM, SURREY 
Telephone : Cobham 2851 
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MEMORANDUM OF 
WAR-TIME INFORMATION 


Authoritative information on all aspects of the Military, 
Diplomatic and Political Situation. 


AN unofficial Parliamentary Group is issuing a monthly 
Memorandum of reference in connection with the foreign 
situation. 


It will be issued once a month. The policy of the Committee is 
to provide a full appreciation of the situation so that throughout 
the war responsible persons may have a general work of reference 
which will enable them to value correctly isolated pieces cf news 
and various events the significance of which cannot otherwise 
be completely understood. 


The Memorandum has been applied for by a very considerab‘e 
number of members of both Houses of Parliament, the United 
States War Department, many of the leading United States 
Libraries, an ever-increasing number of Dominion State Depart- 
ments, and many of the leading officials throughout the English- 
speaking world, as well as nearly all the leading banks in Canada, 
Great Britain, and the United States. 

In the present period of tension it is not only important for 
responsible people to have the full facts before them, but it is 
also most welcome to neutral and allied Governmenis to know 
that such statement is being issued. The fact that it is wholly 
unofficial makes it independent. 


Recent issues of the monthly statement have included reports 
from the U.S.S.R. which indicated since April that there was 
no probability of an agreement between the Western Powers 
and Russia. The reports from special observers in the Turkish 
Hinterland, the Balkans, France, Germany, the Baltic States, the 
Scandinavian countries, Spain, Italy, and the Near East have 
become well known. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


The Lord Phillimore, M.C., Mr Victor Raikes, M.P., The Earl of Mansfield, 
Captain A. R. Wise, M.P., Mr W. Nunn (former M.P. for Whitehaven), 
Mr Kenneth De Courcy (Editor). 


The subscription rate is 24s. per annum for the twelve regular issues. 
Supplementary issues are not charged for. Back numbers, and current 
numbers, are available at 2s. per copy. U.S.A. and Canadian Subscription : 
Ten dollars. 


To: The Secretary, Imperial Policy Group, 13, 
Old Queen Street, Westminster, S,W.1. 


Please send me the Memorandum for one year, for which | 


enclose 24s. 


(Block capitals, please) 
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Autumn Announcements 








JUST PUBLISHED 





“There's Rosemary . . . 


There’s Rue...” 


By THE HonourRABLE LADY FORTESCUE. 


With Frontispiece and Index. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


HOUSANDS of readers have de- 
lighted in Lady  Fortescue’s 
‘Perfume from Provence’ and ‘ Sunset 
House.’ The reason for this is not far 
to seek—charm pervades her writing. 
“There’s Rosemary . . . There's 
Rue...” is the story of her life, and 
shows how courage and a great heart 
formed a character that could transmit 
that elusive quality. Especially in these 
days must we be grateful for books 
that may be classed as escape-literature. 
From the days of childhood Miss 
Winifred Beech had formed her exact 
mental vision of the man she was to 
weer. marry, and when at a garden party 
at the home of Thomas Hardy she met Sir John Fortescue, 
the Historian of the British Army, she knew that she had 
found her ideal. 

Distinguished names’ and stories of them sparkle through 
her pages—Beerbohm Tree, Mrs Patrick Campbell, Anstey, 
Jerome K. Jerome, Bernard Shaw and many others. There 
are delightfully intimate stories of royalty; how a well- 
meaning hostess dismissed both King and Queen who had 
honoured her by a visit; how Queen Mary played the 
part of a grasshopper with nimble glee; and of the strict 
economies at Windsor during the Great War. 

Behind all stands clearly etched’ the picture of a happy 


life and the figure of a great English gentleman, Sir John 
Fortescue. 





Prospectus on application. 








45 George Street, Edinburgh 


[Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.) 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





Deeds which should not 
Pass Away 


By LieuTt.-Cot. F. E. WHITTON, C.M.G. 


With a Foreword by MajJor-GENERAL SIR ERNEST D. SWINTON, 


NE EEE Cl 


K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. 


With Maps. Short Demy. 8s. 6d. net. 


HIS book is an attempt to present famous 

episodes of war as vivid pictures framed 

in carefully ascertained and collated truth, 

and then to let the stories of heroic achievement 
speak for themselves. 

The author excels most historians in the 


: art of graphic narration: his knowledge of the 
events with which he deals has enabled him 
, to convey the results of his studies clearly to 
I his readers without losing the thrill of dramatic 
» interest. 

f ‘It is no bad thing that we should fortify 
‘ ourselves by recalling what was done by those 
d who have gone before us. Colonel Whitton 
; helps us to do this. I hope that his book may 
| be in the hands of very many of the thousands 
y of young Britons now called to bear arms.’ 

n 


Prospectus on application. 








37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


[Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.] 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





The Pied Piper of Dipper 


Creek, and other Tales 


By THOMAS H. RADDALL. 


With an Appreciation by LORD TWEEDSMUIR (Joun Bucuay). 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


HIS Nova Scotian writer is 
a ‘Blackwood’ find. When 
the stories began to appear in 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ the 
Governor-General of Canada, Lord 
Tweedsmuir, wrote to the Editor 
congratulating him on the excel- 
lence of his contributor’s work. 
Later he agreed to write an ap- 
preciation for the book, in which 
he says : 





““T confess to a special liking for a story which has 
something of a plot and which issues in a dramatic climax, 
a type which has had many distinguished exponents from 
Sir Walter Scott through Stevenson and Maupassant to 
Kipling and Conrad. To this school Mr Raddall belongs, 
and he is worthy of a great succession. He has the rare 
gift of swift, spare, clean-limbed narrative. 

““ And he has great stories to tell.” 


‘‘ There is not a tale in the book that has not its 
own appeal. Mr Raddall is to be congratulated on 
his mastery of the short story form and_his ability 
in imparting to it such richness and variety." 

—Scotsman. 


Prospectus on application. 








45 George Street, Edinburgh 


[Obtainable from all Bookseller« and Libraries.) 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





The Everlasting Hills 


By J. WALLER (J. W.”) 


is 


en With Sketch-Maps and 64 full-page Illustrations. 
h. Demy 8vo. 165s. net. 
rd Bb laes book will appeal not only to the 
“ cdventurous but to all lovers of the 
rk. beautiful. Mr Waller, like Mr F. S. Smythe, is 
.p- a well-known mountaineer, and, combined with 
ich his knowledge of climbing, he has developed 
the art of photography to the highest pitch. 
as The author’s main object in writing this book 
1X, is to persuade men to follow in his footsteps— 
om and in it he traces his own progress, from the 
to enthusiastic beginner with great ambitions to the 
ze whole-hearted devotee of climbing for its own 
sake, and the lover of mountains; progress 
marked with hardship and danger. 
its 
on 
ty 
Prospectus on application. 
i. 





37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. A NEW OMNIBUS VOLUME 





Crown 8vo. 624 pages. 5/- net. 


Land and Sea 


we OE oe. 
res —— : 
a em n 
a fas —," " 


—_ 


By SHALIMAR (F. C. HEnpry) 


Author of ‘ Around the Horn and Home Again,’ 
‘Mingled Yarn,’ ‘One Monsoon Night,’ &c. 


“* Wayfarers as well as seafarers will get excellent entertainment from this Omnibus 
Book of Shalimar’s. His stories of the sea in all its moods are of a rich and varied 
quality which fire the imagination. The frozen deep, tumultuous seas, hurricane storms, 
fog shrouds, the wind and the rain, all drive through these vivid pages. 


There is death in the mists out yonder, 
And the gulls come in from the sea.”,—Oban Times. 


Prospectus on application. 








45 George Street, Edinburgh 


{[Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.) 
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BOOKS BY SHALIMAR 





nc Bug 

<ouuesnen 
‘ OLume 
a thn 


THE SEA 


“ALIMAR 





7/6 net. Omnibus Volume 7/6 net. 
624 pages. 5/- net. 
‘‘Shalimar’s’”’ stories always ring true, and the 
wizardry of his pen conveys vividly the grit and 
heroism of British seamanship. 


‘‘Few writers can create the authentic atmo- 
sphere of the sea so effectively as does ‘ Shalimar.’ 
In his pages the winds and the waves sound 
through with vivid effect; and he has the power 
to transport the armchair adventurer to strange 
and enthralling scenes.’’—Scotsman. 


‘A fine writer, who is also a practical sailor—a 
rare and happy combination.’’—Field. 





37 Puemater Hew. London, E.C. 


[Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.) 
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Cardboard Crucifix 
The Story of a Pilot in Spain 
By OLOFF pr WET. 


Second Impression. 
Short Demy. 8s. 6d. net. 


‘This is by a long way the best book that has 
yet been written on flying. That is a sweeping 
statement, but I stick to it.”—C. G. G., The Aeroplane. 


aa 


. . . @ graphic picture of air warfare, set down 
with singular art and delicacy.’’—The Times. 


“It would be difficult to find finer descriptions of the excitement 
and nausea, of the peace and intensity of aerial combat. One can 
almost hear the roar of the propellers through the pages of the book ... 
this is a remarkable and a distinguished book.” —The Scotsman. 


i . a remarkable record of Mr Oloff de Wet’s service with the 
Republican Air Force in Spain. From Sandhurst to the R.A.F., an 
air pilot in Chaco, an aviator for the Negus in Addis-Ababa, and now 
Spain—that is the author’s career. But the book shows him as a man 
of acute observation as well as of action.” —Sunday Times. 


. . alluring, and the present reviewer with knowledge of several 
hundred air books fully guarantees that it will be found hard to put 
down . . . among the best things that have been written about flying 
at any time.” —Birmingham Post. 


The Tragedy of 


Mesopotamia 
By Sir GEORGE BUCHANAN, K.C.L.E. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Times Literary Supplement— 


“‘ The tale Sir George Buchanan has to tell of his experience of the 
campaign in Mesopotamia is one of great but melancholy interest. He 
was sent out from Rangoon at the end of 1915 as an acknowledged 
expert in his own line, which was the construction and management 
of ocean ports and river-conservancy. He was at first apparently | 
looked upon as a nuisance, and was given little or no opportunity to 
help in remedying the ghastly chaos which he discovered on arrival. 
But he was not easily put off—Sir Arnold Wilson somewhere describes 
him as pugnacious—and he soon found useful work to do. Later, 
under the more enlightened command of Sir Stanley Maude, he had a 
fairly free hand, and his services were invaluable.” 





45 George Street, Edinburgh 


[Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.) 
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No Less Renowned 
By GILBERT HACKFORTH-JONES. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘‘ THE submarine service of the Royal Navy 

seems not only to inspire in the officers who 

have made it their career a loyalty and 

devotion even more intense —if that be 

possible—than other branches of the Sea 

Service, but also to breed in many of them 

a capacity for writing attractively about 

it. Commander Hackforth-Jones is one 

of the latter, and ‘No Less Renowned’ 

contains nine stories of service in British 

submarines since the close of the Great 

War. They would seem to be, in a sense, autobiographical, notwith- 
standing that eight of them are cast in the form of fiction—the ninth 
is an account of a personal experience of a clash with Chinese pirates 
in Bias Bay, near Hong-kong; for the author’s own service was 
confined, according to the book’s jacket, to the period described, and 
he has obviously drawn upon his own experiences for many of the 
adventures of his hero.’’—The Times Literary Supplement. 


The Blind Road 


By FOREPOINT SEVERN. 


Author of ‘ His Majesty’s Shirt-Sleeves ’ 
and ‘ The Garden of the Hesperides.’ 


Short Demy. 8s. 6d. net. 


“It was with lively recollections of this 
author’s ‘ His Majesty’s Shirt-Sleeves’ that 
one took the road with him and his Gurkhas 
and carriers from somewhere on the North- 
Eastern Frontier of India in search of a 
rumoured passage through the great barrier 
of the Himalayas, by which India might 
be invaded. Anticipation of something 
out of the ordinary was not disappointed. . . . His narration achieves 
such a picture of heroic endurance as few writers of today could paint. 


“This is a great story that loses nothing in the telling.”—The 
Scotsman, 


“Until this book of Forepoint Severn’s the North-East Frontier 
has lacked its Herodotus and Xenophon, its Stevenson and Verne. 
Now we have a man’s tale which for vivid incident and descriptive 
power is likely to be long without a rival.’’—By Lieut.-Col. F. E. 
Wuitton, C.M.G., in the Observer. 








37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


[Odtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.} 
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A Sail to Lapland 


By DOUGLAS DIXON. 


Author of ‘ Seagull and Sea-Power.’ 


With a Foreword by ApmiRAL Sir E. R. G. R. EVANS, K.C.B., 
D.S.O., LL.D., Commander-in-Chief, The Nore. 


Short Demy. With Illustrations and Charts. 12s. 6d. net. 


In their 13-ton converted smack Dusmarie, Commander 
and Mrs Dixon made yachting history. Dusmarie was one 
of the first yachts ever to reach, under sail alone, the 
northernmost parts of the Baltic. She was, indeed, one of 
the first British yachts to cruise in these waters. 

zi . as refreshing as any book published for a long time.”— 
Kent Messenger. 


“* A Sail to Lapland,’ as Admiral Sir Edward Evans says in his 
foreword, is a yarn which will appeal to everyone who possesses the 
adventure spirit.””—Navy. 


Epic Failure 


By LAVENDER DOWER. 
Demy 8vo. With Map and Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


“‘ For all its dangers and privations, jungle life is of inexhaustible 
interest. But it is well if, besides courage and endurance, one can 
bring to it a sense of humour. 

“‘ This the author certainly did. Her capacity to see the funny or 
fantastic side of things supported her through many an ordeal, and 
in the pages of ‘ Epic Failure’ her humour provides a very acceptable 
background of light relief.” —Edinburgh Evening Dispatch. 


“‘ The book is very well written, Mrs Dower having a literary style 
remarkable for its descriptive powers. She has a keen sense of humour, 
which escapes on every page, and whilst she can paint a landscape 
which lives, she can make her readers share in the day-to-day events 
and frequently hair-raising achievements which she graphically brings 
home to them.”—Cumberland Herald. 


“Mrs Dower is a writer of such charm that I shall look forward to 
her next book, confident of enjoying an hour or two’s delightful 
intimacy with a delightful person, whether her next trip takes her to 
Tooting or Timbuctoo.”—L. A. S. W. in Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 








45 George Street, Edinburgh 


{Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.) 
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A Man Should Rejoice 


By A. G. BEE. 


Author of ‘ Swallowing the Anchor.’ 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is the story of John Bredfield, who left the Fen 
country of Cambridgeshire forty-eight years ago for South 
Africa—and for the betterment of his fortune. 


“It is a well-turned piece of writing and interesting from the first 
page to the last.”—Johannesburg Sunday Times. 


“The tale of Bredfield’s life is really the history of South Africa 
for the last fifty years, and the author mingles the two stories with 
great deftness, avoiding the weariness of a mere history and yet 
attaining to the interest of an historical novel. He deals faithfully 
with the quarrels between the Dutch and the English and sums up 
the situation with an impartiality and fairness which is refreshing, 
in these days, when the fashion is to find nothing good to say for the 
English but unstinted praise for the Afrikaners. From the point of 
view of a novel, the adventures of John Bredfield make fascinating 
reading, and the descriptions of South African Life are vigorous and 
effective.’”’—Transvaal Review. 


Earthquake in 
England 


By JOHN THOMAS. 
Author of ‘ Obstruction—Danger.’ 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Full accounts of natural phenomena that have brought 
disaster in Great Britain, forgotten, or largely forgotten 
now, and almost unbelievable. Stories of towns and 
villages engulfed—of flood and tempest—and of earthquakes. 


“‘ Fact may be stranger than fiction, and this truism Mr John Thomas 
strikingly illustrates in his book. . . . Carefully assembled matter 
handled in a most engrossing manner.’”’—The Scotsman. 


‘An interesting and indeed fascinating book . . . a book full of 
amazing facts.’’—Edinburgh Evening News. 








37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Perfume from 


Provence 
By THE HoNnourABLE LADY FORTESCUE. 


Profusely illustrated with drawings by E. H. SHEPARD, the famous 
‘Punch ’ artist. 





Awarded the 


Premier Prix Lit- | ©. 
téraire International | «3 
du Tourisme Frangais | 
—1938. | 











TERED FORT 7ESC 








Short Demy. 8s. 6d. net. 
20,500 copies sold. 


_ “A more agreeable book in its zest, its simplicity, its deeps of feeling, and 
its vividness . . . would be hard to come by.’’—Observer. 


" . will go into my smallest and most cherished row of books.’’—Sphere. 
“T have rarely felt the sunshine more in any narrative.’’—Tatler. 


“ A little masterpiece which, in my opinion, cannot fail to charm every sort of 
reader.” —Time and Tide. 








45 George Street, Edinburgh 


{Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.) 
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Sunset House 


By THE HonourRABLE LADY FORTESCUE. 


WITH WRAPPER AND FRONTISPIECE BY E. H. SHEPARD. 





Short Demy. 8s. 6d. net. 12,000 copies sold. 


“One might as well dissect a rose as attempt a formal review of this efflorescence 
of delight in the small ecstasies and exasperations of life among nature’s children. 
It is laughter all the way.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“Those who read Lady Fortescue’s sketches of scenery and flowers will envy 
her, but she is equally to be envied for her philosophy ; her gift for winning affection 
from people who, though always ready with a smile, do not give it easily; a love 


of beautiful things; an eye for drollery, and a habit of passing from gaiety to 
deep feeling without incongruity.’’—The Times. 








37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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The ‘Peaceful 
Wanderer’ 


By SHALIMAR. 


Author of ‘ Around the Horn and Home Again,’ ‘ Mingled Yarn,’ 
“One Monsoon Night,’ &¢. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS.—1. The Peaceful Wanderer. v 
Vladivostok—i111. On Nonhla Bar—tv. Away down 
South—v. Pilots Three—vi. Cowley of the Julnar— 
vir. Oil and Water—vu1. Old Man ‘ Stormy.’ 


“A fine writer, who is also a practical sailor—a 
rare and happy combination.”’—Fie/d. 


The Bravest Soldier 


Sir Rollo Gillespie, 1766-1814 
By Mayor C. E. WAKEHAM. 


With Maps and Portraits. Second Impression. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORICAL MILITARY SKETCH, 


. . . One of the most remarkable men who ever wore the King’s uniform 
. » . an account of the extreme gallantry and devotion with which our soldiers 
carried out their tasks in the little known campaigns in the West Indies, India, 
Java, and Nepal—in spite of all the statesmen of the day could do to prevent them.” 
—Extract from the Introduction by Field-Marshal Sir PHiL1p CHETWODE, Bart. 


A fascinating story, since Sir Rollo seems to have fought wherever fighting 
took place a hundred years ago. It was Sir John Fortescue who referred to him 
as “‘ the bravest soldier that ever wore a red coat.” 


As exciting as a modern thriller. 





45 George Street, Edinburgh 
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Blackwoods’ 
Popular 1/- net Novels 


A SAFETY MATCH. 

A MAN’S MAN. 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. 
“THE RIGHT STUFF.” 


Ian Hay 
Ian Hay 
Ian Hay 
Ian Hay 


CARRYING ON—AFTER THE FIRST HUNDRED 


THOUSAND. 
HARILEK. 
THE NEW ROAD. 
JOHN SPLENDID. 
THE DAFT DAYS. 
FANCY FARM. 
CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. (Revised Edition.) 
THE GREAT AMULET. 
CANDLES IN THE WIND. 
LILAMANI. 
DESMOND’S DAUGHTER. 
FAR TO SEEK. 
SHIPS OF YOUTH. 
THE GREEN CURVE. 
THE THIRTY-NINE STEPS. 
THE POWER-HOUSE. 


THE MASQUERADER (John Chiloote, M.P.) 


YOUTH. 


Ian Hay 
**Ganpat”’ 
Neil Munro 
Neil Munro 
Neil Munro 
Neil Munro 
Maud Diver 
Maud Diver 
Maud Diver 
Maud Diver 
Maud Diver 
Maud Diver 
Maud Diver 
Ole Luk-Oie 
John Buchan 
John Buchan 


Mrs Thurston 


Joseph Conrad 
THE SPLENDID SMILE. M. Sylvia Craik 
THE LUNATIC AT LARGE. 

SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. 


HOCKEN AND HUNKEEN. 


J. Storer Clouston 
Beatrice Harraden 


*Q” (Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch) 





37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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BLACKWOOD 
OMNIBUS 
VOLUMES 











CROWN &8vo. each 5s. net 
HANDSOMELY BOUND 





* Four Tales JOHN BUCHAN 


Third Large Impression. 640 pages 


The Thirty-Nine Steps—The Power-House—The 
Watcher by the Threshold—The Moon Endureth 


SHALIMAR 
* Down to the Sea (F. C. HENDRY) 
624 pages 


* Land and Sea SHALIMAR 


(F. C. HENDRY) 
624 pages 


*x Humorous Tales from ‘Blackwood’ 


Sixth Large Impression. 554 pages 


*x Storer Clouston’s Omnibus th eein 


The Lunatic at Large—The Spy in Black 
‘— The Man from the Clouds — Simon 


* Para Handy and Other Tales UGH FOULIS 


(NEIL MUNRO) 
Third Large Impression. 702 pages 


* The Pipe Pushers and Other Stories 
520 pages WESTON MARTYR 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON 








45 George Street, Edinburgh. 37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


[Obtainable from all Beoksellers and Libraries.) 




















In Blackwood’s Magazine you will find work 
and play, war and peace, adventure, seamanship, 
hill and plain; the World and the Seven Seas. 
Here, month by month, infinite variety; un- 
failing entertainment. 











Subscription rate 30/- per annum post free. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 


45 GEORGE STREET, 37 PATERNOSTER Row, 
EDINBURGH. Lonpon, E.C.4. 


Or through your Bookseller. 
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WITH PROFIT 


ASSU — 


NON-PROFIT _ 


The Institution’s Distinctive System © 
of Whole Life Assurance gives to_ 
the Assured the advantage of Low 
Premiums with the valuable right 
to share in the Surplus. : 





The Surplus is reserved for those | 
who prove to be good lives. 


This Equitable System has been 
proved by experience to yield” 
eminently satisfactory results. 


e Write for particulars 


The Scottish Provident Institution 
Head Office : 


6 St Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


Founded for Mutual Life Assurance in 1837 


Funds exceed £25,000,000 
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Agents for BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for the United States and Canada: 
WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD., Cannon Hovusz, Pian Street. Lonpon, E.C.4. 
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